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LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND MACAO. 
Letter I, 


As I visit the “ Great Unknown” among nations at a peculiarly in- 
teresting period, I note down its various features as they present 
themselves to me, commencing with my first arrival on the coast. 

On nearing the land, and while it was yet a dim outline, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the clouds that rested on it (some thirty miles distant), 
I was surprised at the immense fleets of boats that covered the waters 
as far as the eye could reach, and which vividly impress on the mind 
of the stranger the populousness of the land he is about to visit. These 
boats are fishing-boats, of a large size, and each of them is provided with 
two or three masts, and the common fore and aft mat sails of China. 
What adds much to the effect created by their appearance is, that they 
are always in pairs, for the purpose, as I afterwards learned, of mutual 
assistance in fishing, which is done by dragging a large net between 
them. 

At last we perceived a solitary boat making towards us, and she was 
soon ran alongside of our ship with a dexterity which gave a most fa- 
vourable impression (afterwards fully confirmed) of the manner in 
which the Chinese manage their boats ; and presently a Chinese outside 
pilot was on board. 

It is hardly credible how soon the eye becomes accustomed to the 
strangest dress, or indeed to no dress at all. I had, however, become 
quite familiarized with the Chinese costume, even in England, by the 
figures on Chinaware, and by the mandarin figures with which we oc- 
casionally ornament our chimneypieces; so much so, that when I first 
saw the Chinese at Penang and Singapore, I could never look at them 
without the idea of a breakfast-set involuntarily, and, ludicrously enough, 
intruding itself on my mind. The dress of those I had already seen 
at these places (I am speaking of the costume of the labouring classes), 
consisting of a pair of very wide blue calico trousers, reaching but a 
little way below the knee, without flaps or buttons, and so large at the 
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waist, that the wearers, in order to keep them on, are obliged to take a 
turn in the waistband, and tuck in the ends; and with the addition 
of a loose jacket or dwarfish smockfrock, open at the neck, with very 
capacious sleeves, differed in no respect from the dress of the China- 
men,* who were now alongside, excepting that the latter, to better 
guard against the cold, had clothed themselves in their whole ward- 
robe. 

The pilot-boat was a very fair specimen of the boats that are used 
by the Chinese along the coast in the neighbourhood of Hong Kong, 
and though at first sight she seemed exceedingly outré, and caused a 
smile, yet on further examination, I could not but admire the excellent 
adaptation to their necessities, observable in every arrangement. She 
was very sharp in front, and gradually increased in breadth to the 
stern, in shape being somewhat like a wedge; but in front she was 
deep in the water, while astern she was shallow; an arrangement of 
much importance in regard to her sailing. She had two masts, each 
furnished with a large fore and aft sail, which was composed of mats, 
each about three feet long by two broad, well sewn together ; and hori- 


zontally across the sail, at about two or three feet above one another, 


were stretched some seven or eight bamboos; so that by merely lower- 
ing the yard, any number of reefs might be in a second taken in, Close 
in front of the mainmast was a well, or rather there were two wells, for 
a strong division ran between them, and they opened by separate open- 
ings in the deck. In these was contained the needful supply of water. 
Abaft the mainmast was the hold or cabin, in which dwelt a family of 
three generations, to the number of eleven persons, men, women, and 
children. In fine weather a cane roof was raised above the deck, and 
under it sat the family, engaged in their various occupations and amuse- 
ments. Directly behind this cabin was a portion of deck, to which the 
name of kitchen will not be altogether inappropriate; for here the old 
woman “on doat-hold cares intent,’’ boiled the rice and other provisions. 
Running round the quarters and stern, was an overhanging framework, 
which answered the purpose of an omnium gatherum, and held rice-pots, 
teapots, chop-sticks, dishes, and the various other necessary utensils, 
The rudder, which was large, and very curiously pierced with diamond- 
shaped holes, was, when the boat was being towed along by the ship, 
raised out of the water by means of a small winch. 

This is the best description I can give of the boat that brought 
off, and belonged to, the pilot, who was one of the outside pilots, so 
called in order to distinguish them from the inside pilots, licensed by 
the Chinese government to guide foreign ships from Macao through the 
Bogue, into the inner waters of the river. The pilot himself amused me 
exceedingly. With his hands behind his back, and under the tail that 
dangled down to his heels, he strutted about the deck in a most non- 
chalant and consequential manner, that was rendered the more ludi- 
crous by his short, squat figure, broad flat face, and small twinkling 
oblique eyes. He was accompanied by a very goodhumoured old 
Chinaman, who seemed delighted at making our acquaintance, having 
an eye to a good supper, and who spoke tolerably good Chino-English, 





* And a very comfortable and delightful dress it is in hot weather, as I can well 
testify, being clothed in one at this moment, with the thermometer at 88i° Fah- 
renheit, and no wind. 
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and acted the part of interpreter and assistant to his friend the pilot, 
who knew but a few words, yet amply sufficient to enable him to make 
a pretty good bargain with our worthy captain. 

When evening closed in, this interesting pair, in addition to their 
already manifold clothing, comforted their legs with a pair of tight 
overalls, and their heads with coverings very similar to those Welsh 
wigs that old gentlemen who travel by mail-coaches so much affect, 
which done, and having drank some coffee (which I have ever observed 
Chinamen take from foreigners in preference to tea), they amused them- 
selves by constantly smoking a kind of light-coloured tobacco, wrapped 
up in paper, in the same way that the Spaniards and Portuguese make 
their cigarilhos, having perhaps adopted the mode from them. Each 
of them carried one of these cigarilhos behind each ear, as a clerk does 
his pen. 

, sel to foul winds and adverse currents, we had a long and tedious 
beat of three days, before we succeeded, in the language of the pilot, 
in securing Hong Kong harbour; from which, when they first came on 
board, we were not distant more than twenty miles, and I had therefore 
plenty of time to look upon the coast, which I did with no little as- 
tonishment. 

I had read much of the industry of the Chinese; of their economy 
of land ; of their various and persevering modes of agriculture ; and ex- 
pecting to see impossibilities, had pictured to myself a land everywhere 
teeming with vegetation, and fields rising terrace above terrace from the 
water’s edge to the very summits of the mountains, with little houses 
hung over the cliffs in mid air, like swallows’ nests, in order to save the 
ground they would have stood upon. This was the prospect I fully ex- 
pected to see ; but in reality I saw a coast, barren and desolate beyond 
all description ; I looked in vain for a tree, or almost even for a blade 
of grass. The mountains, rising high into the clouds, shone bare and 
white in the sun’s rays. 

But when we were at last anchored in Hong Kong harbour, though 
the barrenness was the same, yet there was no disappointment, for it 
is indeed a most beautiful, safe, and spacious harbour, with water suf- 
ficient to float the largest ships of war to within a very short distance 
of the shore. It is formed between the island of Hong Kong and the 
mainland, and is farther completed to the westward by some islands, 
and to the eastward by the irregular outlines of the coasts, so that it 
is completely landlocked, and is very secure, excepting only when the 
Typhoon blows from the eastward, through the gulley formed between 
the hills of the mainland and the island. It is approachable either from 
the eastward or westward; but is mest conveniently entered by the 
western passage. ‘ 

These advantages, together with its convenient situation on the east 
side of the estuary of the Canton River, at a distance of about seventy 
miles from the provincial city, and of forty-five from Macao, on the 
opposite side of the river, were the inducements that led to its selection, 
as the principal harbour of rendezvous for British ships and subjects 
during the continuance of hostilities with China; and afterwards, to 
the demand that the island of Hong Kong should be granted to the 
English as a place of permanent — 
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Besides this principal harbour, there are several small coves on the 
southern side of the island ; and of these Tytam, formerly called Hong 
Kong Bay, is the largest and best, being a deep and safe bay, well 
sheltered from all winds. None of them, however, will be used, except- 


ing as ports of refuge during heavy gales. 
Hong Kong is one of those islands that stud the entrance of the 


Canton River in such great numbers, that the Chinese name them 
‘* The Thousand Isles.” It is of a very irregular shape, its length from 
east to west being about eight miles, with a breadth varying from half 
a mile to two miles and a half. Like the coast and all the other islands, 
it is hilly, rocky, and barren, with the exception of the banks of rivu- 
lets that afford a constant supply of fresh water, and of some few 
patches of woodland that here and there gladden the eye, wearied with 
the bleak and monotonous desolation that ts seen on all sides. Yet, 

notwithstanding the unfavourable nature of its soil, Hong Kong, when 
ceded to the British in January 1841, contained a population of 4350 
souls, distributed in twenty villages and hamlets, and consisting prin- 
cipally of fishermen, with some few agriculturists. Besides these were 
two thousand people living in boats in the harbour; eight hundred in. 
the bazaar that supplied foreigners with articles of food, &c., and three 
hundred labourers from the mainland ; in all, 7450. 

The population now (in 1843) must be at least 30,000. In Novem- 
ber, 1841, in less than twelve months, it had increased to the number 
of 15, 000, the greater portion of which had come from the neighbour- 
hood of Cowloon, a considerable town on the mainland, opposite Hong 
Kong, and noted for being the place where hostilities were first com- 
menced on the 5th of September, 1839, when Captain Elliot, exaspe- 
rated by the Chinese authorities having poisoned the wells in Hong 
Kong, and prevented any supply of provisions to the British shipping, 
crowded with the British subjects who had been forced to leave Macao, 
tired into some war junks stationed at Cowloon, to carry out the mea- 
sures of the Chinese government. 

In conversation with some officers whom I met at Singapore, on their 
way from China to England, I had incidentally asked, whether it was 
cold during the winter at Hong Kong, and was answered, ‘‘ Oh, you'll 
be able to wear cloth clothes comfortably.” 

Calculating upon this answer, which allowed me toinfer that I could also 
do without them, I had determined to wear light clothing, for my stock of 
cloth clothes was very scanty ; but when I arrived, I found the weather 
so very cold, that all my ideas of economy were put to flight, my warm 
weather clothes were unpacked, and dressed in all the dignity of a 
suit of good, stout, English broad cloth, I got into a boat, and was 
soon landed. 

Those persons who have seen Clifton or Bath(where, as Boz writes, 
some of “the streets are very much like the perpendicular streets a 
man sees in a dream, and which he cannot get up for the life of him”), 
may form some idea of the difficulties against which it has been neces- 
sary to contend in building the town of Hong Kong, which is situated 
on the north side of the island, facing the Toainland, and extending 
along the harbour from the westward, in a straggling manner, for two or 
three miles. A great part of it lies at the foot of a hill, or rather 
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mountain, that rises near the western extremity of the island to a 
height of nearly two thousand feet. The land slopes steeply up from 
the water's edge, and there are besides several smaller hills, some rising 
out of the side of the mountain, and others projecting as headlands 
into the harbour, altogether rendering the surface sufficiently varied 
und picturesque, yet perhaps not exactly fitted for the site of a town, 

But although the natural obstacles are thus great, they have been 
attacked by most energetic and persevering means, and are also in some 
measure counterbalanced by an unlimited supply of labourers from the 
mainland ; by the abundance of building materials that numerous 
quarries furnish forth; and by the fact, that the granite of which the 
island is composed, is in general coarse and rotten; so that such great 
difficulty as might be anticipated in the cutting through and levelling 
the hills has not been experienced. I myself indeed have seen the 
granite crumble into coarse sand on exposure to the air; and though 
some of it is very good, yet it is most certainly very different from the 
granite of which some of our bridges are built—London bridge for ex- 
ample—a labourer employed on which, being asked, whether it was 
not bad to use two different granites, Cornish and Aberdeen, in its con- 
struction, as one might wear out before the other, answered, 

‘Why, yes, it may be wrong, but one will last for ever, and the 
other will last for ever and ever!” 

So singular a variety of architecture is observable in the buildings 
which form the town, that one might well imagine that the, various modes 
which man has invented in order to shelter himself from the rains and 
winds of Heaven, had selected Hong Kong as the place in which to 
become mutually acquainted. One house, half-way up the mountain, 
and rejoicing in all the fantastic luxuriance of Chinese ornament, smiles 
graciously on another, which seems to have just landed from Blackwall, 
and is scowling in all the dignity of three rows of windows, with a 
door and brass-knocker, on a companion whose acquaintance it made 
at Madras, but with whom it has since quarrelled, for the worthy Hin- 
doo is perched on the top of a hill at a respectful distance off, and ap- 
pears to be entirely occupied in watching the mancuvres of a tent, 
that seems endeavouring to introduce itself to a cottage orné, which lat- 
ter is gazing with unfeigned astonishment at a majestic Lusitanian, just 
come over from Macao; while rows of natives of the lower rank crowd 
to the beach in merry admiration of a heavy Dutchman that has fallen 
up to its middle in water, utterly aghast at the mountain which rears 
itself before it. 

Yet with all this happy fellowship, which must be expected where full 
play is allowed to the vagaries of different imaginations, the town of 
Hong Kong, even in its infancy, promises to grow into a large and im- 
portant city; but from the very nature of the ground on which it is 
built, it will long present a straggling and unconnected appearance. A 
fine broad road, which will be carried round the island, runs within a 
few yards of the beach; and houses are rapidly rising on both sides of 
it, while some neat streets of one-storied houses, built in the Chinese 
fashion, branch at right angles from it, where small level spaces allow 
the doing so ; which, I may add, is not very often the case. 
The ground between the road and the water is principally occupied 
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by warehouses (here called godouns, from a Malay word gadong), come 
missariat offices, &c., and many fine quays and piers are already built. 
A very excellent market-place, well covered in and protected from the 
weather, is erected for the accommodation of the Chinese who supply 
the town with provisions ; it is situated close to the water, and hag 
different portions allotted to flesh, fish, poultry, and fruit. I have been 
excessively amused by some scenes I have witnessed here between the 
buyers and sellers, that would have been well worthy of the pencil of 
a Hogarth or a Cruikshank. 

Government-house is built on the top of a hill, about the centre of 
the town, and as some tents are pitched on the side of the hill for the 
accommodation of part of the suite, I need scarcely say that it is not 
a very large or imposing edifice; it is, indeed, undistinguishable, 
save by its flagstaff, from any of the other houses nasa on the hills 
around, The post-office is a patticularly small building, cocked up on 
a little hill near the road. The barracks, of which there are three on 
the north side of the island, are situated on the sides of very steep and 
tolerably high hills; the lines of quarters are placed one above another, 
so that it is no joke to pay a visit to the officers who live in the upper 
one. There is also a court-house, and a strong granite gaol, which 
latter is a lodging-house peculiarly requisite at Hong Kong. 

A small Baptist chapel, built by subscription, lifts up its head, but is 
no great ornament to the place ; whereas the buildings belonging to the 
Morrison Edugation Society, the Medical, Missionary, and Seamen’s 
Hospitals, have most excellent sites, on hills projecting into the harbour, 
and are very agreeable objects in the view of the town, as also are some 
elegant and extensive premises belonging to the Catholics, and situ- 
ated on the side of the mountain behind government-hill. Beside 
these, which are either built, or in the course of erection, subscriptions 
have been collected for an exchange and circulating or public reading- 
rooms, and surveys have been made for the selection of places adapted 
for the making of docks, watering-places, &c. 

I will only further remark that the part of the town principally inha- 
bited by the Chinese is to the eastward of government-hill, and that 
the streets in it are clean and broad, which latter circumstance must 
nearly break the hearts of the blackhaired race, and is a convincing 
proof that they have not been allowed to follow their own inclina- 
tions. 

The merchants, with but one or two exceptions, had not moved over 
to Hong Kong from Macao, their houses not yet being in a fit state for 
their reception. A great deal of annoyance and delay had been ex- 
perienced in building, and some serious accidents had happened, owing 
to the want of skilful architects. The most noticeable of these acci- 
dents was one that happened in February, when a very large three- 
storied building, about one hundred and sixty feet long, and eighty 
broad, intended for the office and residence of part of the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Jardine, Mattheson, & Co., gave way, burying in its 
ruins some of the workmen who were employed on it. This was to be 
the more regretted as those gentlemen, in order to guard against any 
such accident, had brought an architect from Calcutta, but his prema- 
ture death unfortunately left none able to carry out his plans. 
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As might be anticipated in a new settlement, where many of the 
veriest outcasts and refuse of the Chinese have collected,* and before 
efficient precautionary measures could be adopted, robberies have been 
of frequent occurrence, so much so indeed, that during my stay in 
China the report of a robbery at Hong Kong was looked upon as a 
standing item of the week’s news. 

One of the principal features of the island is a deep valley+ that 
runs across its middle, from north to south, and is called the Happy 
Valley,—from no resemblance to its namesake, in which dwelt the 
Prince of Abyssinia, excepting perhaps the strong desire which will pro- 
bably be felt by its inhabitants to get out of it. Yet there are some 
very pretty patches of woodland in it. The last day I was in Hong 
Kong my morning’s walk led me across the mouth of this valley to its 
eastern side, where I was very much surprised and delighted to meet 
with as beautiful a piece of woodland as I have ever seen. It was on 
the steep slope of the valley's side, and at the bottom of it wound a 
streamlet that, passing by a small Chinese hamlet, entered the sea 
under a natural bridge formed by immense blocks of stone, and over- 
hung by large trees. The wood consisted of various kinds of trees, 
but principally of a kind with a very thick foliage of small leaves, pre- 
senting an extremely rich appearance that was exquisitely contrasted 
by heavy masses of rock, which scattered here and there over the hill 
side, pierced with their dark and rugged outline the luxuriant screen 
which half concealed them. A narrow path leads through the wood 
to a small Chinese temple, and is continued on to the extremity of the 
hill, which forms a promontory commanding a most excellent view of 
the town and harbour. 

And now I shall take leave of Hong Kong, reserving to myself the 
right of giving it an occasional nod of acquaintance when it shall 
happen to cross the course of my budget of et ceteras, by noticing its 
means of defence, which though at present not very formidable, are quite 
sufficient to guard against a surprise on the part of the Chinese. A line 
of battle ship, with two or three brigs of war, lie close to the mainland. 

The barracks are well distributed, one of them is built on the west 
point of the island, and occupied by European troops—another on a 
hill in the middle of the town, is the station of a sepoy regiment—a 
third, the artillery barrack, is situated on a hill towards the eastern end 
of the town ; and a fourth is placed on the south side of the island, and 
commands a view of all approach from seaward. A few soldiers are 
quartered ona small rock in the harbour, a hundred yards or so distant 
from the saluting battery, which mounts about half-a-dozen guns, and 
. built on a small point jutting out from the foot of Artillery Barrack 
ill. 

Talking of saluting batteries I may remark, that the French frigate 

Erigone, commanded by Captain Cecille, was the first foreign ship of 





* One day at Macao I asked Lamqua, a well known and deservedly famous por- 
trait palater, wh he did not move over to Hong , where he would get so much 
employment. answer was, “ No proper t bad Chinamen there. 


+ The road enters this valley by the deepest cutting through a hill I have ever 
seen. 
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war that saluted the British flag flying on Hong Kong, the American 
commodore declining to do so until the treaty had been Tatified. 


Lerrer II. 


Turoven the waters at the mouth of the Pearl river are scattered (as 
I have already remarked) numerous isles, and of these a large island, 
the largest indeed of all, called Lantao, and distinguished by a lofty 
peak, three thousand feet high, lies a few miles to the westward of 
Hong Kong, and shuts it out as it were from the river, thus forming two 
passages, both safe, and used by ships proceeding from Hong Kong to 
Macao, and vice versd. The northern passage is called the “Cap Sing 
Moon,®* the southern the Lantao passage. The river is, of course, the 
creat channel of communication with Canton, but there is also the 
Inner passage from Macao to Canton, for thus is named a stream that 
separates from the river a few furlongs above the European factories at 
Canton, and pours ttself into the inner harbour of Macao, having with 
the river from which it branched off, formed the Jarge island of Heang- 
shan, on the southern extremity of which the city of Macao is built. 

So much for the passages, and now for the vessels by which they 
are traversed; and, first on our list are the fast boats. These are na- 
tive boats, which, using both sails and oars, are distinguishea for their 
rapidity (whence the name) and are particularly employed for the con- 
veyance of letters, especially between Canton and Macao by the inner 
passage, which is shut against European vessels ; but passengers also, 
when pressed for time, not unfrequently take advantage of them, and 
sacrifice to speed the greater degree of comfort that is met with in the 
next class of vessels. 

This consists of the schooners, cutters, and lorchas which are in con- 
siderable numbers, and generally preferred by passengers, The two 
former are small vessels of European build and rig, but the lorchas are 
large decked Chinese boats of from twenty to forty tons, and several of 
them now belonging to Englishmen have been captured from the 
pirates, and sail remarkably well. These vessels are all well armed, 
and though the crews of some of them are Chinamen under European 
officers, they are more commonly manned by Manilla men, who are a 
fierce and active race. Nothing but berths is provided for passengers, 
so that it is necessary for those who value creature comforts to take 
their own bedding and food. 

As the voyage depends entirely upon the wind, it may be of a few 
hours, or of two or three days’ duration. The charge during my stay in 
China was from W hampoa to Macao, orto Hong Kong, fifteen dollars, 
and from Hong Kong to Macao five dollars only. Why there should 
be so much greater difference in the prices than in the distances I know 
not. 

These boats, lorchas and schooners, may be considered as the general 
and orthodox mode of communication, but there is another and acci- 
dental means constantly afforded by European ships, the commanders 
of which are at all times most willing to give a passage to any person 





. Moon is a Chinese word, signifying gate, passage, &c. 
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who wishes one. This is beyond all comparison the most comfortable 
and agreeable mode of transit, yet it has the one great disadvantage 
that the passage is more liable to be lengthy than in a smaller vessel 
which can run between islets where the ships dare not venture. This is a 
fact I can well testify by my own experience, for on one occasion, 
owing to foul winds, currents, calms, &c., I was three days on my way 
from Macao to Hong Kong, in a vessel, too, that had run the distance 
in a former trip tn four hours and a half. The monotony however was 
varied by an excursion on the second day, for we had but one day's 
water on board, and were, therefore, ludicrously enough, obliged to land 
on Lantao, in order to procure a further supply. From the number of 
fowling-pieces, swords, muskets, pistols, and bayonets with which we 
were armed we ewe very inuch rather the appearance of a party 
determined to plunder the whole island than of persons whose sole 
wish was to fill their kettles with water. 

ITaving finished all I had to say about the means of passing to and 
fro between Hong Kong, Macao and Canton, I shall return to the 
harbour of Hong Kong, and beg the reader to imagine that I have got 
into one of the boats that abound in the harbour, embarked in a 
schooner, and having passed either to the north or south of a little island 
that lies a couple of hundred yards off the north-west point of Hong 
Kong, am approaching Macao over the clear expanse of water that lies 
between Lantao and that city, whose situation is well defined by a 
mountain that slopes away at either end, and lies on the western side of 
the inner harbour. 

We soon ran through the European ships, which on account of the 
shoalness of the water are anchored at a considerable distance, some 
three, four, and five miles from the shore, and whether it be from the dull 
monotony of a long voyage, or in contrast with the unfinished buildings 
of Hong Kong or the crowded and narrow streets of Canton, certain it 
is that no one can refuse a tribute of admiration to the very beautiful 
appearance Macao presents when seen, as it now is, from the seaward. 

From a semicircular quay (unbroken save by a small saluting battery) 
lined with handsome houses, and terminated at either end by a hill 
crowned with fortifications, rise the buildings of the town in irregular 
and undulating ascent, a church or monastery here and there elevating 
its proud and lofty pile above the more humble dwellings of man, Nu- 
merous boats enliven the foreground, while the mountain already men- 
tioned forms a grand and befitting background to the picture, which 
must rivet the attention of every strabger. 

But our regard is soon drawn from the town by the clamours of 
beings who, however nearly they may resemble mermaids in their 
habits, certainly do not possess those fascinating voices and fair coun- 
tenances with which we are wont to invest those fabled denizens of the 
ocean. This clamour is raised by tanka-women, a sort of waterwomen 
that are peculiar to China, although some distant approach is made to 
them by the Saltash women of Plymouth harbour. The tanka-boat, 
from which they derive their name, very much resembles half a walout- 
shell, on a large scale. It is about six or eight feet long, by three or 
four broad, with a deck, and over the middle a roof of cane-work ; the 
whole justifying a stranger's disinclination to trust himself into one of 
them, although I have seen them out in tolerably rough weather. But 
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the sooner the passenger sits down on one of the little camp-stools 
with which these vessels are all furnished, the better, as, owing to the 
height of the centre of gravity, when he is standing up, an overturn is 
then by no means an impossibility. When seated he may amuse 
himself by a closer inspection than he has yet made of those fair crea- 
tures whose solicitations for his patronage nearly stunned him, and his 
observations will enable him to perceive that each tanka-boat is ‘‘ wo- 
maned” by two women, whose dress is very similar to the men’s 
already described, as consisting of a pair of loose trousers, and a wide 
sleeved jacket, and that one of the women is old, with a coloured 
handkerchief on her head, and tied under her chin, and that she sculls 
in the stern of the boat, while the other is very young, and tolerably 

!-looking, and with uncovered head, and her hair which is fine and 
beautifully black, and gathered into a large plaited tail. She sits with her 
wrists and ankles ornamented with pairs of thin silver bangles, perched 
on a small elevated platform, or low stool, in the very bow of the boat, 
pulling away with might and main at a paddle that is fastened to a 
short upright piece of wood stuck in the gunwale. If this fastening 
give way, whiz goes the fair damsel overboard, and while you are 
considering whether or not you will be gallant enough to assist her she 
herself decides the question by clambering on board, and laughingly 
fastening on the paddle, sets to work again with an indifference that 
shows she has met with no uncommon accident.* 

Both in the outer and inner harbour great numbers of these tanka- 
boats are seen moving about in all directions, or tied to long bamboos, 
which they stick in the mud; whole families live in them, small as they 
are, and manage to make them exceedingly snug by cane framework, 
with which at night, and in rainy weather, they completely roof them 
in, and they then look like a whole walnut. 

The tanka-boat on which I have made all the foregoing remarks soon 
passes round a narrow shelf of rock, which, running out from the 
northern extremity of the curved shore, forms a kind of natural break- 
water that protects the north landing-place in a considerable degree 
from the heavy sea which occasionally rolls in from the eastward, and 
threading its way through numberless boats of all kinds and sizes, 
reaches the landing-place, which is crowded with boats from the 
European shipping, and with Chinese boats waiting to be hired. 

No sooner does our boat touch the beach than a number of Chinese 
coolies rush into the water, seize the luggage, and commence a struggle 
for possession that would not discredit the badged worthies of London 
Bridge wharf. Having rescued our property, and settled the point of 
precedence among the candidates for the profitable honour of carrying 
it, we, with one eye on our luggage, and the other before us, march 
across the quay to the hotel, if a want of hospitable friends unfortu- 
nately forces us to this distressing procedure. 

Ihave heard that the hotels in Calcutta are very excellent. They 
may be so, but in that case are very different from all with which it has 
been my lot to become acquainted to the eastward of the Cape. At 
Bombay, where, on account of the numerous strangers who arrive by 





* It is from among the tanka-women that the chéres amies of European bachelors 
are chosen. 
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every overland mail there should be good and comfortable accommoda- 
tions for travellers, there is but one solitary and very inferior hotel, A 
Tontine hotel is, however, I believe, now in the course of building. At 
Madras there are two somewhat more comfortable, but still sufficiently 
wretched and expensive inns. At Penang the hotel is very bad, but a 
better could not be expected in such a small place, where the greater won- 
der is to find any, for the hospitality of the inhabitants of that beautiful 
little island renders very unnecessary any house of public entertain- 
ment. At Singapore are two hotels, by far the best I have seen, the 
one kept by a Frenchman, the other by an Englishman, but both com- 
fortable, and provided with billiard-rooms, bath rooms, nay, even with 
small libraries. At Hong Kong the hotel had certainly one great ad- 
vantage, they could build you a bedroom at a couple of day’s notice. 
Lastly, the hotels of Macao do not by any means redeem the character 
of eastern hotels. 

But let us proceed to that which is considered the best of them. 

Ascending two or three stone steps, on which are lounging several 
masters of ships, we pass through the door into a kind of large store, 
half shop, half warehouse, which, as far as regards the variety of its 
contents, bears a considerable resemblance to the only shop of a large 
English village,—wines, pickles, hats, preserved meats, boots, hams, 
“and other sweetmeats” being scattered about in studied negligence, 
Crossing this, we mount a staircase that immediately fronts the door, 
and having reached the top of it, look about in some perplexity as to 
what isto bedone next. At last, determining to take a bold step, we 
walk into a gallery, which a table covered with black bottles and tum- 
blers announces as the at least occasional resort of the servants. Here 
then we lie in wait, and after a vain attempt or two to stop some of the 
servants that are hurrying by, we at length succeed in securing the 
chief one, and propounding the question, ‘‘ Can we have beds?” and 
are informed that all the bedrooms in the house are engaged, but that 
we can be accommodated in the back house, as they call another 
house in a lane a few yards away from the beach. Well, away we go to 
the back house, luggage and all, and are there shown into a room, the 
size of which would gratify us infinitely more were it a ball instead of a 
bed-room we were seeking ; in weather too so cold that the thermo- 
meter is below freezing point. It seems to be a kind of lumber-room, 
for chairs, tables, sofas, picture-frames, rolls of matting, &c., are 
huddled together, while a screen in one corner of it hides the bedstead, 
small table, two chairs, and wash-hand apparatus, the use of which is 
permitted to us at the moderate charge of one Spanish dollar per day 
and night. 

Having shaved, dressed, and wished ourselves in old England, we 
return to the hotel, and, re-ascending the staircase, boldly advance into 
a large room, divided into two unequal portions by a screen that 
affords some small degree of privacy to the lesser portion of the room, 
into which also a separate door opens from the staircase. 

Half a dozen plates of horse races, in black frames, a long table, 
scattered over whose stained surface are numerous black bottles, bear- 
ing long lables, inscribed in Chinese, with the names of their owners, 
and distinguishable among these are tumblers, jugs, hats, &c. A 
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japanned Joss-stick holder for the convenience of smokers, a dozen 
ricketty and picturesque chairs, two worn out sofas, and a small side- 
tab le, make up the furniture of the larger portion of the room or ** coffee 
room” as it is called. 

Some of the owners of the black bottles are paying their devo- 
tions to them; others are lounging out of the open windows, or in- 
specting the pictures already so often examined that each line is fami- 
har. We fooet "tiffin, which at length makes its appearance in the form of 
pork che ps, beef steaks, ham, ergs, and pot itoes, placed at one end 
of the table. Now these are very good in themselves, but after a few 
tiffins one rather tires of them, for it is an interesting fact, established 
by a long course of carefully and scientifically conducted experiments, 
that the ‘word “tiffin,” which in India has a ‘signific ation correspond- 
ing with the English word ** lunch,” here means nothing else but pork 
chops, beef steaks, ham and eggs, and potatoes. 

After having ordered dinner to be prepared in the small, private, 
screened off room, we wander about the town; return; make a vain 
attempt to write a letter, but find it too cold; sit down to dinner half 
an hour before the time it was ordered ; find it really a very good one ; 
in some measure forget our miseries in the amusement of obse ‘rving the 
very easy and nonchalant manner in which the Chinese servants wait 
at table and clear aw: iy the dishes ;—and at length retire to bed from 
sheer despair of finding any thing better to do. And so much for the 
first day at the hotel at Macao, where it was my lot to spend a fortnight 
and ten pounds. 

In my next letter I will commence my rambles about the city. 


Letrrer III. 


Ow first leaving the hotel, which is situated towards the northern end 
of the Praya Grande, we naturally look around before we determine 
which way we shall ¢ To the left the eye glances past the line of 
buildings among whic h porn our hotel, over an open and level green, 
toa noble Hight of steps, that give ascent to a handsome church. situ- 
ated at the foot of a ridge of hills, whose crest, crowned with gardens, 
the foliage of which conceal the city wall, is cut off in a somewhat 
abrupt point, well fortitied by batteries, and finally terminating in the 
low shelf of rocks already mentioned as forming a natural breakwater. 
To the right the eye ranges along the curve of beach and houses, and is 
for a moment attracted by the small : saluting battery, but at last rests 
on a lofty hill, from w hose summit an extensive pile of monastic 
buildings ‘overlooks the town, and the islets that form the Typa har- 
bour. 

After a few moments’ deliberation, during which two or three Chinese 
boys have taken advantage of our abstraction, and indulged themselves 
in aclose inspection of the *‘ outer barbarian,” we decide upon the 
right. 

As we stroll along the fine broad road that lies between the houses 
and the beach, above which latter it is raised some five or six feet, and 
faced by a well-built stone wall, we cannot help thinking that such an 
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open front to the water would be a great improvement to the appear- 
ance of the town of Hong Kong. Our thoughts are recalled by the 
saluting battery, which is a small round fort, projecting a little on the 
beach, with a signal staff for the purpose of communicating with a 
Jook-out placed in a fortified convent on a high hill to the north, that 
commands a very extensive view of the waters in all directions round 
Macao. The signal staff is attended by the soldiers of a guard- 
house directly opposite the fort (the road runs between them); a nar- 
row lane, separates the guard-house from the governor's residence, 
which is in no way remarkable or distinguished from the others on the 
Praya Grande, but by a sentinel at the gate. 

A further walk of a few minutes, during which we observe that 
several steep and narrow lanes open on the quay, leads us to the foot of 
the hill that terminated our view in this direction, and we find ,that the 
tine Praya Grande here ceases, and in its stead we have two paths, one 
of which, rough and steep, ascends to the buildings on the summit of 
the hill, while the other is a narrow dirty lane of mean houses, running 
round its base to the inner harbour. A few paces down this lane extin- 
vuish all desire to explore farther in that direction, We remember cer- 
tain stories of robberies committed in open daylight by gangs of China- 
men, our watches are in our pockets, and we turn back. 

The city of Macao may be with great propriety divided into two dis- 
tinct portions,—the Portuguese town, and the Chinese town or Bazaar. 
The Portuguese town is principally situa'd on the hills that run in two 
ridges, at nearly a right angle to each othes, while the Bazaar lies on the 
low ground between them and the inner harbour, which latter is the 
hypothenuse of the triangle. The town is well built, and contains 
many fine houses, the majority of which, I need scarcely say are rented 
by the English and American residents, whose transmigration to Hong 
Kong will have no inconsiderable influence upon the incomes of the 
Macoites. But with the exception of the Praya Grande, and a very 
respectable and broad street running along the shore of the inner har- 
bour, it cannot boast that its ‘‘ruas” are more than lanes, and very 
narrow, steep, ill-paved lanes they are too, painfully recalling to corn- 
bearing feet many of the streets of Paris. In justice, however, to the 
magistracy of Macao, I must say that they are busily engaged in im- 
proving them. 

The narrowness of the lanes prevents the use of wheel carriages, 
none of which are therefore seen at Macao. Palanquins, carriages, 
cabs, &c., rattle along Queen’s-road at Hong Kong, but at Macao 
sedan chairs only are used, and these differ from ours, or rather from 
what ours were before they ceased to be, in that the poles, which are of 
bamboo, and incline towards each other like the shafts of a gig, are 
borne on, instead of being supported by, straps from the bearer’s 
shoulders. As the elasticity of the bamboo yields to the weight of the 
chair and its contents, the chair is not elevated to an inconvenient 
height from the ground, They are covered with dark-coloured cloth, 
and surmounted by a kind of canopied roof, and present to the 
stranger's eye a melancholy and sombre appearance; so much 80, 
that I could not help fancying they looked very like youthful hearses. 
The European and Chinese portions of the city are not so distinct 
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but that through the European quarter of the city, there are scattered 
many Chinese houses, and a lane in the very heart of it is entirely com- 

sed of Chinese shops. This lane is much frequented by the newly- 
arrived stranger, as enabling him to lounge away an hour or two 
of the day that often hangs very heavily on his hands, as there is not 
any reading or news-room to which he might resort. Here dealers in 
silk and ivoryware, seal-engravers, and portrait-painters, offer for sale 
those curiosities which are now so well known in England; and as we 
have in English country towns, ‘‘ John Smith, Tailor, from London,” so 
here the sign-boards bear in European characters the interesting informa 
tion that ‘** Luenching, dealer in ivoryware, from Canton,” dwells within. 

I frequently strolled into these shops, and was at first rather surprised 
at the dearness of the wares; for in England, Il used to imagine, that 
two or three shillings would have purchased what I now had to pay 
five or six dollars for. 

The prince of portrait painters is Lamqua, who is much distinguished 
for his excellent likenesses, and particularly for one of Sir Hugh 
Gough; but there is in general a great want of expression in all 
Chinese portraits, and the painters know not how to flatter. 

The walls of a portrait painter's room are well covered with drawings 
of Macao; of the European factories at Canton, with all the flags fly- 
ing; of the attack on the Bogue; and with copies of favourite Eng- 
lish pictures, &c. ; for many people bring out pictures and miniatures 
on purpose to get them copied by Chinese artists, who certainly do so 


‘ 


with extreme exactness. 
In this lane there are also some shoemakers, but woe to him who 


trusts his China leather-shoe into water, for they are most excellent 
sponges. Here also are tailors who, though still requiring a pattern, 
are no longer so strictly imitative as to make patches 4 da pattern on 
new coats. Chart makers, or rather copiers, and sweetmeat sellers, 
abound. In a word, the European will find in this lane most of the 
curiosities that China affords. 

A steep and crooked alley leads us from this place, which we may 
almost consider as the Palais Royal of Macao, to the court-house si- 
tuated at the bottom of one of the ridges on which the town is built, 
and before it is an open, triangular piece of ground, surrounded by 
ather mean houses. This is a kind of neutral ground between the 
Portuguese town and the bazaar, where I have passed many a half-hour 
in watching the various peripatetic philosophers and tradesmen who 
flock to it from all quarters. It is said (and I can amply testify to the 
fact, so far as my experience goes), that in no part of the world are 
there such numbers and variety of wandering tradesmenas in China. 
In England we have travelling knife-grinders, tinkers, cakemen, ped- 
lars, &c.; but from these, no person can form the slightest idea of the 
crowds of Chinamen that are always collected in this open space, em- 
ployed at every kind of trade that can possibly be imagined. Here 
the money-changer, sitting behind a small table, furnished with two or 
three drawers, and piled with cash tied together in bundles of one 
hundred each, by strings passed through the holes in these coins, is 
carefully weighing in a neat steelyard, a small piece of silver, which his 
neighbour, whose grand assortment of herbs, &c., spread on the ground 
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before him, proclaims a doctor, has just received from a patient, to 
whose shin he has applied a plaster. Next to the doctor, a spectacle- 
maker is mending the barnacles of a reverend astrologer, round whom 
is a large group of peasants inquiring into futurity, or for a fortunate 
day on which to commence a journey, get married, or some other similar 
undertaking ; while the preponderance of satisfied over discontented 
countenances among his customers permits us to infer, that the sa 
has at all events discovered that he gains more profit and credit by pro- 
phesying good rather than evil fortune. Nextto him, an honest cobbler 
is working away at an old shoe in return for the labour which its owner is 
bestowing on his umbrella; a circulating librarian displays his books ; 
while a Chinese Robins is close by, declaiming with all possible elo- 
quence on the merits of “a large and well-selected assortment” of 
lamps, tobacco-pipe heads, tinder-boxes, and other such articles. Near 
at hand a group of merry children are collected round a sweetmeat- 
seller, undecided which to prefer, candied pumpkin or preserved ginger, 
and finally taking a little of both. <A professionally unemployed 
blacksmith is busily engaged in cooking his dinner over his little fur- 
nace ; and in close proximity, in order to take advantage of the fire for 
warming his water, a barber is ‘‘ mowing” the stiff, bristly head of a 
fisherman, These, with Chinaware and glass-menders, &c. &c., alto- 
gether form a most entertaining scene, that cannot fail to strongly fix 
the attention of a stranger. 

Leaving this spot, and passing round the side of the court-house, 
after a few paces through a lane, seemingly appropriated by carpenters 
and trunk-makers, we find ourselves in the bazaar. English bazaars, 
as compared with Eastern ones, are somewhat similar to stage peasants 
as compared with real ones. But though the ornamental is wanting, 
the useful is present in a tenfold degree. 

The Macao bazaar shows that the Chinese have a lively idea of 
the value of land; for the lanes are exceedingly narrow, yet well paved 
and even; and such numbers of people are continually hurrying to 
and fro, that it is almost impossible to halt for a moment to inspect the 
many curiosities that present themselves to view. But we perceive that 
the houses are one-storied, the shops clean, and exhibiting an endless 
variety of all things needful, to the internal or external wants of the 
body. Articles of food predominate over every thing else ; and fruit- 
shops, with a goodly and refreshing display of oranges, lichis, pears, 
&c.; butchers’ shops, abounding with meat cut up into the most unor- 
thodoxly shaped pieces; poulterers’ shops, where the feathered tribes 
grow fat to be hereafter boiled, roasted, or curried, as the case may be ; 
cookshops, where these operations have been already performed, sa- 
luting the eye and nose of the hungry Chinaman with irresistible elo- 
quence ; and fishmongers’ shops, with large tubs of water containing 
the living fish; are met with in oft-repeated succession, intermingled 
with tobacconists’ shops, filled with tens of thousands of our old ac- 
quaintances, the cigarilhos; also with tailors’, mercers’, stationers’, lan- 
tern-makers’, and other shops containing things, as to the use of which 
we cannot form the slightest guess. 

At length we emerge upon the inner harbour, and in a perfectly 
changed scene; for now, timber, masts of junks, and other ship-builds 
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ing necessaries are piled up in immense quantities ; crowds of junks 
lie at a short distance from the shore; while thousands of sampans and 
floating houses cover the waters and line the beach, giving shelter to 
many desperate characters, for a great proportion of these boats being 
devoted to gambling, opium smoking, and other illegal{practices, and at 
the same time affording a ready means of escape to those lurking-places 
on the neighbouring islands, which may be considered as beyond the 
reach of justice; they are a rendezvous for all the thieves, smugglers, 


&c., that infest this part of China. 


Letrer IV. 


I severaL times wandered among those very respectable haunts of 
the inner harbour, to which I introduced the reader in the last letter, 
and visited many of the boats, which were always crowded with China- 
men, some of whom seemed to be tolerably respectable men. 1 never 
met with any insult, though I occasionally read on their countenances 
that my presence did not in any way add to their comfort; and it is 
possible that if I could have understood their remarks to one another, 
I should not have felt flattered by their opinion of the inquisitive ‘* bar- 
barian.”” 

It was here and with much intesest that I first saw that vice which 
has caused so many evils to China, and a war between two great na- 
tions: that vice which, if it once get hold of its victim, is more tena- 
cious and destructive than the folds of the boa-constrictor ; that vice 
which, by gradual and sure steps, destroys the energies both of body 
and mind, rendering the infatuated being a burden to himself and use- 
less to society ; that vice which has met with its panderers and ex- 
cusers, amongst those who consider themselves as the most enlightened 
of mankind. 

The boats used for the purpose of opium-smoking, may be more pro- 
perly considered as floating houses, which in the principle of their 
make, a good deal resemble the floating baths on the Seine. The house 
rests on a broad, flat-bottomed boat or scow, somewhat larger than the 
house itself, and forming a platform all round it, which platform is 
large in front at the entrance door, but narrow at the sides, in fact, a 
mere ledge about eighteen inches broad. A canopy, or rather porch, 
projects from the front of the house, having a seat inside it on each side 
of the doorway, The interior is well lighted by several windows, and 
divided into different rooms, which are all very small with the exception 
of one, which is the public apartment, and is immediately entered from 
the door. These houses are often of considerable size, richly carved 
and painted, and well furnished; but those in the inner harbour are 
mean and inferior, compared with others I have seen at Canton. 
Some rude couches, with bamboo pillows, line the walls of the large 
apartment, and sundry little tables sustain the pipes, opium, lamps, 
and other essentials. The pipes are very like round rulers, and into 
one side of them is fixed an earthenware or metal bow] of peculiar 
shape, with a small opening in the top, closely resembling the touch- 
hole of a gun. The instruments for cleaning the pipe are made of 
iron, steel, silver, &c., according to the wealth of the owner. The 
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lamps are small, with glass covers, open at the top, and many of them 
are so made, that they take to pieces, and may be carried about in the 
pocket as small boxes. The opium has been prepared, and cleared 
from impurities, and resembles tar, both in colour and consistence, 

The smoker, whose haggard countenance always betrays him to 
those at all accustomed to see the effects of opium-smoking, rushes in 
with greedy anticipation, throws off some of his upper-clothing (if he 
have any, for many are in the lowest depths of poverty), reclines on a 
couch, takes up some opium on the end of a long steel-needle, turns it 
once or twice round over the flame, then applying it to the touch-hole 
of his pipe, and that to the flame of the lamp, inhales the smoke, and 
always discharges it through his nostrils. Some old hands, I am told, 
even draw the smoke into the lungs. He soon becomes very talkative, 
and laughs most heartily at any thing or any body; but after some little 
time, a vacancy and paleness come over his countenance, and lastly he 
falls into a deep sleep, that continues for two or three hours, when he 
awakes and goes away, to again return and repeat the same process 
over and over again. 

An over dose of opium-smoking does not endanger life, but causes 
headach, giddiness, and other unpleasant feelings, that are only re- 
moved by vomiting. I had the curiosity one day to try a few whiffs, 
but after a very short period of elevation, such a severe headach came 
on, that I have never since felt the slightest inclination to repeat the 
experiment. 

The attempts to calculate the number of Chinamen (none but the 
most abandoned women being addicted to the vice) who smoke opium, 
vary so much, that no confidence can be placed in them; yet when we 
consider the immense quantity of opium every year introduced into 
the country, together with the small quantity consumed by each per- 
son, besides that the drug once smoked is again prepared for the use of 
those poorer people who cannot afford the genuine, we must feel per- 
suaded that a great proportion of the male inhabitants of China must 
be more or less opium-smokers, 

Opium is also occasionally used in its crude state, for the purpose of 
self-destruction; but is rarely or never consumed by eating, as it is in 
Turkey, and (as I have heard with much regret) lately in England, to 
some extent, by many members of the teetotal societies. If this be 
so, these societies will have to answer for the introduction of a far 
greater evil than the one they sought to remove. 

The gambling boats in the inner harbour are also much frequented 
by the Chinese, who are from their very infancy devoted to gambling. 
Among the higher classes it is conducted with propriety, for amuse- 
ment, and among friends, as with us in England ; but the lower classes 
openly and undisguisedly seize every opportunity, by night and day, to 
gratify this passion by various games of chance, with cards, dice, domi- 
noes, &c. The little child, besides the usual games of marbles, pitch 
and toss, and others common with the schoolboys at home, cannot even 
buy an orange without trying his fortune, which he does in rather a 
droll way. Taking one up, he guesses whether the pips contained in 
it amount to an even or an odd number; the orange is then cut open, 
the pips counted; if he win, his small eyes twinkle, and he devours 
his orange gratis ; if he lose, he walks off minus the price of the orange. 
Feb.— vou, LXX. NO, CCLXXVIII. N 
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His fondness for gambling follows the Chinaman into foreign lands ; 
and while I was at P enang, 1 was told, but now forget, the large amount 
annually transmitted to China from that small island alone, by the 
Chinamen resident there, as their winnings from the Malay and other 


inhabitants. 
While mentioning Chinamen away from their home, I may here re- 


mark an error into which I had fallen, in common with many others, re- 
garding the tens of thousands of them, scattered over the whole east, 
where in every country they are to be met, working the mines, culti- 

vating the lands, and manufacturing the clothing of its more unc vilized 
and less skilful inhabitants, steadily pursuing * wealth, the great aim 
and summum bonum of all Chinamen, through dangers, difficulties, and 
hardships that might well appal the stoutest heart, and in many cases 
can be compared only to the sufferings of the Jews during the middle 
ages. The error I refer to was, the supposing that the C hinese were 
not allowed to leave their native country, or that if they did so clandes- 
tinely, they dared not return, and were for ever exiled. Now this is 
not the case. There is indeed an old law prohibiting emigration ; yet 
though still most strictly observed towards women, it has altogether 
fallen into disuse with respect to men,—many of whom when they 
have gained a competency in distant climes, return to visit the tombs of 
their fathers, and end their days in their own “ flowery land.’”’ Many, on 
the contrary, intermarry with the natives of the country in which they 
are sojourning, and their descendants are there seen wearing the Chinese 

costume, and following the Chinese manners, yet pethaps not able to 
speak one word of the language of their forefathers. 

| attribute this error, which is by no means uncommon in England, 
to the great confusion, which is generally made between the customs 
and manners of China and of Japan, between which empires there is, in- 
deed, much in common, yet still more is peculiar to each. In Japan, 
the law against the return of emigrants is so very severely acted up to, 
that those navigators even who are unhappily driven off their coasts by 
tempests into the Pacific Ocean, and there picked up by foreign vessels, 
are no longer regarded as Japanese, nor permitted to re- -enter their na- 
tive land: a fact of which there have been several examples during the 
last few years; and there are now in Macao some Japanese who were 
found in “junks many thousands of miles from their own shore,* by ves- 
sels coming from America. Two attempts have been made to return 
them to their homes, but without success. The Japanese actually fired 
on the ship that made the last attempt. 

I will now give some account of a subject which excites great inte- 
rest in China, ‘both among Europeans and natives ;—I mean the piracy 
practised in the Chinese waters. When we consider the many and great 
temptations held out by the vast concourse of vessels of all kinds and 
sizes, to a city enjoying such an extensive trade as Canton does, and 
also the innumerable and safe retreats atlorded by the rocky and barren 
islands that crowd the estuary of its river, we cannot wonder that 
piracy has long flourished in these waters with greater or less vigour, 
according to the energy of the measures adopted against it by the 





* This fact may perhaps give some further confirmation to the idea, that Mex- 
ico and other countries of America, of which we know so little, were peopled from 
China and Japan. 
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Chinese government. But during the last three or four years, when 
the mandarin boats and other Chinese cruisers that kept the pirates in 
some check, had either been destroyed or compelled to hide themselves 
from the English ships of war, their audacity has increased to an almost 
incredible degree. Although they have lately very rarely attacked 
large European vessels, yet they have several times made murderous 
and successful attempts on the lorchas, or native-built boats, which, 
belonging to Englishmen, are used by them between Canton, Macao, 
and Hong Kong. To enumerate all the cases that occurred even dure 
ing my short residence in China, would be both tedious and unneces- 
sary; I shall therefore merely relate two or three of those that caused 
the greatest sensation. 

The lorcha Enterprise with a valuable cargo, worth about 25,000 
dollars, was boarded on the night of the fifth of January, between 
Macao and Hong Kong, by a set of pirates who would seem to have 
been in concert with some Chinamen that formed part of the lorcha’s 
crew. They immediately murdered the captain (an Englishman), his 
mate, and four Manilla men, and during the greater part of the ensu- 
ing day were busily engaged in plundering their prize, while Mr. 
Wilson, a passenger, the steward, and a Chinawoman, were secreted in 
the pantry ; they were, however, at last discovered, severely maltreated, 
and left for dead, Mr. Wilson having had sufficient presence of mind 
to lie quiet under some heavy blows. The pirates, when they left the 
lorcha, set her on fire, but had providentially either neglected, or not 
observed, her small boat towing astern. Into this the three survivors 
managed to get with some difficulty, and after floating about for some 
hours at the mercy of the winds and waves, were on the next day 
drifted to Potoy, a small island about twelve miles from Macao, to 
which latter place Mr. Wilson was brought, for a reward of sixty dol- 
lars, by some fishermen, who had treated them very hospitably, and 
bound up their wounds. The steward died on the island from the in- 
juries he had received, and the woman returned to Whampoa, of which 
place she was a native. 

Not long after this the Hong Kong government lorcha, when an- 
chored off the Praya Grande, at Macao, and but a short distance from 
the beach, was attacked during the night by a large pirate boat filled 
with armed men, and beat her off; yet the same _ boat returned 
twice that night to repeat the attack, and also made an attempt on a 
small Portuguese lorcha anchored near, but without success. A cannon- 
ball fired during one of the engagements, took an excursion up one of 
the lanes opening on the Praya, and after a friendly rub or two against 
the walls of the houses in it, finally took unfurnished lodgings in a 
house then building, that projects across the upper part of the lane. 

Another night a pirate boat boarded a brig also at anchor off the 
Praya, on board of which there were but two Englishmen and five 
Chinamen, a fact probably well known to the por: as although they 
have occasionally fired a shot into cutters and schooners of European 
model, yet they have never displayed much desire to attack them. 
They have also pounced upon unfortunate people going off to the 
ships in the roads after nightfall. Some of these they have stripped, 
and then allowed to proceed on their way without further injury. 
x2 
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But all their gleanings from foreigners are as nothing in comparison 
with the rich harvest that has been Y gathered by the ‘* water thieves” 
(for thus the Chinese name them) from native vessels. The ill-fated 
junks were plundered in every direction ; they were even seized at the 
very entrance of Hong Kong ‘harbour, so that for some time the har- 
bour, although declared hg was absurdly enough in a state of com- 

lete blockade. Those junks even that paid a kind of black mail, 
in the shape of purchasing pirate passes, were by no means safe ; for 
in February two junks bought passes from a man in Hong Kong, for 
which they paid seventeen dollars each, and trusting to this protection, 
went over to Macao, sold their cargoes for upwards of two thousand 
dollars, and on their return were robbed of all ; and the man from whom 
they had bought the passes refused to return the money, saying that they 
had been robbed by another clan of pirates, over whom he had no control, 

Such was the state of affairs at the beginning of the year 1843, 
when, the Chinese and English having settled their differences, deter- 
mined to exterminate those worthies. With this intention Sir Henry 
Pottinger, in a memorial which he addressed to the imperial commis- 
sioner, proposed to them a very efficient arrangement, into which the 
Chinese authorities, influenced probably by some feelings of pique 
against the English, would not enter, and civilly declining all co-ope- 
ration with Sir Henry, chose rather to follow a plan of their own, 

They however showed very little energy in their measures for some 
weeks, and the fishermen of Macao, who had some months before 
assembled and armed more than three hundred boats (with the sanction 
of the government), in order to defend themselves against the attacks 
of the pirates, from whom the government could not protect them ; 
again collected a fleet of one hundred boats, and succeeded in 
capturing a few pirates, whom they handed over to the proper au- 
thorities. But an exceedingly desultory warfare was carried on, until 
the Chinese officers were, shortly before I left China, roused by an ar- 
qument um hominem that the pirates had rashly used towards them, in 
seizing two mandarins of some rank, to a degree of vigour which will 
doubtless have the effect of curbing, if not of putting a stop to the ex- 
cesses of these outlaws. The magistrates of Hong Kong also received a 
visit from a mandarin, who went there for the purpose of concerting 
measures against the common enemy ; and some pirates, who had been 
pursued into the harbour by a Chinese cruiser, and jumped overboard in 
hopes to escape, were seized by the police, and handed over to the 
Chinese authorities at Cowloon, as Sir Henry Pottinger had arranged, 
just three days before my departure.* 


— 





* The Chinese authorities would seem to have caught Tartars instead of the 
pirates ; for I see by the late papers from India, that a brig-of-war which the Ce- 
lestial government purchased from the Spaniards, and despatched in all confidence 
against the pirates (for the admiral was on board of her), has allowed herself to be 
inveigled into a small bay, of which the entrance is very narrow, and there she has 
been for some months blockaded by the pirates, who have actually supplied their 
exterminators With provisions. A large armed force has been sent lows from Can- 
ton to extricate the brig ; but it is tl that negotiation, and not force, will be 
the means used in accomplishing her release 


( The continuation in our next.) 
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AN ADDRESS TO FATHER MATHEW, 
l, 


Fatuer Matuew, Father Mathew ! 
Single, simple, serious man ! 
Is it right, with priestly thunders, 
To spoil all the beer you can ? 
To pluck men, like pears, when mellow ? 
To cast every merry fellow 
Underneath your watery ban ? 


2. 


Will you break the public-houses ? 
Brewers,—vintners,—all that be ? 
Has the Publican, then, fallen 
So far below the Pharisee ? 
Is it that as drink grows stronger, 
Truth doth lie in wine no longer ?— 
Prithee explain thy heresy. 


3. 


Wouldst thou curse the genial Sun, 
Because upon the Indian plain 
He breeds the plague, or smites the herb, 
Or racks the European brain ? 
Tis the same mild orb that bringeth 
Beauty when the wild rose springeth,— 
That rears the tithe,—that warms the grain. 


4, 


Learned Mathew! It is right 

To keep men sober, night and day ; 
But to scorn the heavenly grape 

Is sinful, argue how you may. 
Using, Mat, is not abusing : 
Why persist, then, in refusing 

Good wine to refresh our clay ? 


5. 

Just reflect :—If I should prove 

That misery followeth water drink ; 
Cholic—tympanum—hydro-thorax ; 

Tell me what you then would think! 
You’d reply,—* All things in season : 
What you do, sir, do in reason : 

If you drink too much—you sink!” 


6. 


So it is: and therefore I 
Will mix some water with my wine : 
And you'll taste this Catholic claret. 
Well,—is not the flavour fine ? 
“TI confess, sir, God befriends us.” 
“ Right, Mat,—All that Heaven sends us 
Hath a touch divine.” 
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YOUNG ENGLAND; OR, THE PERIL OF THE CRISIs, 


Juniores priores. 
Arms and the child I sing. 
VIRGIL. 


The child is FATHER of the man. 
WoRDSWORTH. 


Tirenr is no more formidable symptom in the aspect of these times 
than the Soest influence and sway of the babies of England. 
Here is our real danger at the present juncture. In comparison with 
this, the Corn Exchange and the Anti-Corn-Law League are, in our 
humble opinion, mere Hammersmith spectres and Cock-lane ghosts, 
It is observable that the phrase ‘‘old England” is almost obsolete. 
Nothing but *f young England” will go down now; and indeed the 
sooner ** young Eng dand” is put down the better, for we have no hesi- 
tation to pronounce it the nuisance of the age. 

A few appalling facts will show the necessity of attending to this 
matter before it is too late. Amongst the late announcements in the 
newspapers appropriate to the C hristmas season, we read the following 
programme with dismay: 


“CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—At the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION an increase of Powerful and Brilliant Effects in 
ELECTRICITY are exhibited by ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELEC- 
TRIC MACHINE. A new field is opened for ite, ona 
magnificent scale, a variety of objects in Art, Science, and Natural 
History, by means of Longbottom’s Opaque Microse pe, showing also 
an extraordinary Optical Illusion. New Dissolving Views. A List of 
the Popular Lectures, which will be delivered during the week, is sus- 
vended in the Hall of Manufactures. Holloway’s Original Crayon 
Yrawings from Raphael's Cartoons. Numerous Models in motion, 
Diver, and Diving Bell.” 


An advert'ser of Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts for 
‘voung people,” spreads the ensuing bill of fare before them : 
‘Air Pumps! 
Llectrical Machines ! ! 
Electrotype Apparatus i! 
Selections of Chemical Apparatus ! !!!" 

Let ‘old England” read these evidences of the progress of ** young 
England,” and tremble. The “Electrical Machine” is shocking 
enough, but hydra-electricity must be worse a hundred times, for the 
hydra was one of the most hideous monsters ever exhibited.* As to 
the Air-P ump, it actually takes away ones breath. We feel quite ezx- 
hausted. 

Another deviser of etrennes for “little folk” allures them with 


* Since this was written, we have been assured by a little Mistress of Arts in 
her fifth year, that the word is Aydro, not Aydra, and that hydro is Greek for water, 


not the name of a crocodile or dragon. We knew it was Greek for something, ig- 
norant as Miss M.A. thinks us. 
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the Voltaic mere a Gregorian Telescope, and a Printing Press! 
Think of this * old England !” 

Old England recollects perfectly well the days of its own boyhood 
and girlhood, the Christmas days of the time gone by, the New Years’ 
days that are now “ beyond the flood.” <A Christmas-box then was 
not a case of mathematical instruments, and opticians did not kee 
toy-shops. The father was satisfied with a pop-gun, and the child 
must have a ‘voltaic battery!’ The son of him who knew nothing 
beyond the letters on gilt gingerbread, disports himself in the holidays 
with a printing-press ! 

As we find toy-shops still open and flourishing, it is plain they must 
find their customers amongst grown people, for the growing people 
will have nothing to do with them; the children of this generation 
have *‘ put away childish things.” Indeed we have lately observed a 
vast number of papas and mammas upon hobbies, which shows amongst 
what class toys are in demand at present. Then we see every day old 
fellows ‘flying kites ;” and what is more common than to find the mo- 
thers and wives of England at ball? On this very Ist of February, 
1844, a public racket-court is throw open for those 


Potent, grave, and reverend seniors, 


the legislators of the United Kingdom. Then in Ireland there is Earl 
de Grey playing at soldiers, and Father Mathew and his fatherly fol- 
lowers, diverting themselves with their tea-totum. In short, all the 
grown people in the realm are at play, while the small folk are study- 
ing Natural Philosophy, and gazing through Opaque Microscopes. 
Young female England knows nothing of the needle in practice, but 
ean explain its dip and variation as learnedly as Sir John Herschel. 
Mr. Miller advertises a catalogue of cheap books, and adds, that it 
contains ‘the best selection for Christmas Presents and New Years’ 
Gifts.” What do we find in Mr. Miller’s list ? 


“The Foreign Quarterly Review ! 
‘Thomson's Annals of Philosophy ; a Magazine of Chemistry, Mi- 
neralogy, Mechanics, Agriculture, and the Fine Arts !!” 


Another bookseller announces as a Present for the Nursery, “ The 
New Chapter of Kings.” Now as Solomon has said that ‘* the hearts 
of kings are inscrutable,” the subject of this nursery present is ob- 
viously the very deepest the writer could have chosen. It can no 


longer be said of the child, 
Sequitur patrem haud passibus equis.® 


The father is unable to keep up with the son, although the former may 
have the cock-horse to ride if he pleases, for the son is done with it. 
In short, we have lived to behold the wonderful sights described by 


Biron in the play, 

* Grown people will need to be informed that this is a quotation from a poet 
named Virgil, =o wrote in a language called Latin, and that it is thus he describes 
the little Ascanius, a young gentleman of Troy, trotting after his father, /Eneas, 
and scarce able to keep up with him. The fathers of Troy were step-fathers, 
Now there are no step-fathers or step-mothers ; there is nothing stepping but sons 
and daughters, and they are outstepping their parents with a vengeance. 
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To see great Hercules whipping a gigg, 
And profound Solomon tuning @ jigg, 
And Nestor play at push-pin with the boys—* 


only that the Nestors of these days have no boys to play with, unless 
such old boys as themselves, or those American Indian “ boys,” seventy 
years old and upwards, who lately visited the Queen in her “ great 
wigwam” at Windsor. 

An Infant School now means a school kept by infants, and where 
the scholars are papas, mammas, aunts, and uncles. The Hercules of 
the nineteenth century runs imminent risk of being disciplined by 
every little blue-stocking Omphale who may set up a “ Preparatory 
School for Grown Gentlemen,” although much too proud to whip a 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Knowledge is power!’ While the risen generation 
has been hunting and shooting, racing and gaming, toying and trifling, 
the rising one has been acquiring knowledge and dominion. What 
mother, ignorant of the difference between a cross and a crucible, 
would presume to rebuke her little son, even were he to blow down the 
house with his voltaic battery? Talk of the rod, forsooth, to Miss 
Mysie, or Master Dicky, whose offence, perhaps, is setting fire to 
mamma's apron by the explosion of a model steam-engine ! 

Ilowever, battery against battery, is only fair play ! 

The ‘ children in the wood” of 1844, are there for the purpose of 
botanizing, not to pick blackberries, or pull filberts. Protfer them the 
run of the finest orchard of the autumn, they value not the privilege a 
tir; but give them a * hortus siccus,” and you make kings and 
queens of them. If there is a wrangle in the nursery about a flower, 
the quarrel is sure to be whether it is a syngenesia or a cryptogamia, 
Miss Bessie is rebuked for strewing the carpet with rose-leaves. 

‘*Mamma never will say petals,” exclaims Linneeus in petticoats. 

It would seem that the pretty Europa was the little botanist of her 
age from the description the poet gives of her— 


In pratis studiosa florum.t 
studying flowers, not idly plucking them to make a garland ora top- 


knot. Probably the story of Enropa coming riding across the waters 
on the buil, shadows out the fact of that adventurous damsel having 





* 


Sh ikspx are ad Is, 
* And critic Timon laugh at idle toys.” 


Our critic Timons are the petticoated philosophers who study pneumatology and 
read the Foretyn Quarterly. They are quite as misanthropic as the Athenian, only 
that instead of retiring from town as he did, they threaten to drive their parents 
out of it. As to criticism, we have no doubt there will soon be an“ Infant Re- 
view,” or at least a “ Young Gentleman's Magazine.” How mammas will be cut up, 
and papas be Smithed and Jeffreyed ! How the governesses will smart for it! 
What articles we shall have upon domestic tyranny and NursERY TORTURE ! 

+ Again we must translate for the benefit of “ Old England.” This quotation is 
from Horace—not Horace Walpole, or Horace Smith, or Horace Twiss, or Horatio 
Nelson, but Horace, or Horatius, a Roman (not Roman Catholic) poet, who lived 
at Rome, a city in Italy, “bounded on the north,” &c. &c. &c.—Vide Goldsmith's 
Geography. “In pratis studiosa florum,” means studying flowers in the fields; we 
should say dotanizing, only that mammas have not got to words of four syllables. 
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founded an agricultural association ; or haply intimates that she made 
some astronomical discovery in the constellation Taurus, 

Big Mr. D has the ordinary notions of grown people upon most 
subjects, and amongst others, has lived all his life in the belief that a 
whale is a great fish. 

What a triumph to little Mr. D , hot six weeks trowsered ! 

‘A fish! a whale, a fish! Lucy! Harry! only think of pa calling 
a whale a fish !” 

Then Lucy respectfully observes that a whale is no more a fish than 
papa himself, 

Harry authoritatively adds, that fish are cold-blooded animals—which 
whales are not. 

And my young polytechnician, not six weeks breeched, winds up thc 
lecture, by solemnly informing his untutored parent that the whale 
belongs to the order of mammalia / 

Big Mr. D » blushes and slinks away to play backgammon, or 
ride his hobby. 

Another reverend father, unobservant of the strides of ** young Eng- 
land,”” promises to buy marbles for the scientific scions of his house. 
The offer is accepted with glee. 

‘“ What kind of marbles will you have, Master Tom ?” 

‘*The ELGin marbles for me, pa?” 

Papa stares, 

‘* What marbles will you have, Johnny?” 

“The AnuNDELIAN please, sir,” suys little Johnny. 

Papa stares still more staringly, and when he has recovered from his 
surprise, he puts the same question to his third son, a mere eight-year 
old. 

‘‘The XantTu1an,” quoth sage Hop-o’-my-thumb. 

The old ’un has never heard of either Elgin, Arundelian, or Xanthian 
marbles; he has no notion of any marbles except the round ones for 
shooting with. 

The little savans make a party for the British Museum, and their 
bearded sire marches off to secure a seat for the Christmas pantomime 
at the Olympic. 

Observe the crowds that fill the theatres at this festive season, gazing 
at the clowneries of clowns and the harlequinades of harlequins, Nine- 
teen spectators out of twenty are persons of ripe age, and probably of 
the small fraction of young people in the crowd, the majority are pre- 
sent by compulsion, or out of complaisance to their parents and guar- 
dians. 

Petticoat government used to signify the ascendancy of wives and 
mothers ; it now means the ascendancy of children in that influential 
garb. The Fool in ‘* King Lear,” reproaches the aged monarch with 
‘“making his daughters his mothers.” This is precisely what we are 
doing at the present time, and nothing has contributed more to coun- 
tenance our folly than Mr. Wordsworth’s pernicious maxim, 











The child is father of the man. 


The child so considers himself! The fathers and mothers of England, 
according to this doctrine are the babies and infants, who consequently 
exercise parental authority, and are beginning to be sensibly felé in 
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every sphe re of society. We shall soon hear of maternal disobedience, 
of spoiled fathers, ine ‘orrigible uncles, and over-indulged and cockered 
grandames. ‘* Woman and her Master,” ought to be ‘* Woman and 
her Little Master,” for there is nothing now more absurd than to speak 
of the ‘mistress’ of a family, and no term more appropriate than 
‘*master’” to describe the sm: MT rentleman of the day. 

We can imagine a visit to a house where ‘‘ young England” rules 
the roast. Papa would be found on the stool of repentance, and 
mamma whimpe ring at her sampler inthe corner. One little master 
would probably be pli wing off a model of Perkins’s steam-gun upon his 
mother’s canary-birds, and another composing a treatise on ‘the 
Rights of Babies.” 

We should see Miss Augusta studying the Polarization of Light, and 
Miss Priscilla at Conic Sections or Geology. ‘* Geology for young 
people,” has been announced, and the mmims of humanity may be 
heard discussing fossil remains and arguing about strata. We wonder 
who the authors ean be of the modern books tor children, for it ts clear 
we have no grown people able to write them. We think they must all 
be the productions of Mrs. Child / 

A learned little man of our own acquaintance was presented the other 
day with a guinea-pig fora Christmas-box. He requested the donor to 
change it for an icthyosaurus, or at least for a megatherion ! 

Now, fo us, all this is extremely formidable; this growing power 
terrifies us. We are not ashamed to own that we quail betore the 

ifuntry of England, and are not undismayed in presence of the world 
—inarms! It is notorious that troops of babies in arms are daily to 
be seen age in the parks, and particularly in St. James’s, under 
the very nose of her sacred majesty! And it ought not to be for- 
gotten that u fon every occasion that an attack has been made upon 
the royal person, the assailant has been a boy s one of the rising party 
of ** young England.” 

Indeed, no portion of the British people seems less in subjection to 
Queen Victoria than the small fry in question. Her majesty, probably, 
thinks herself well off if she can command the little people of her own 
palace, and keep her own peace in her own nursery. We have no 
doubt she rules in that province as wisely and as brilliantly as in every 
other, recollecting the maxim of Bacon (as applicable to ‘the smallest 
empire as the largest) that ‘¢the monarch who would feel his (or her) 
crown light, must wear it every day.” 

These observations will not be thought unseasonable, when it is con- 
sidered what a formidable thing it would be, should our royal little 
masTeR, the Prince of Wales ever be led astray from the paths of 
loyalty and filial duty, and induced to put himse if at the head of the 
babies of Great Britain. We are not afraid of this PowER, as long as 
it wants a leader; but should it ever be headed by the heir apparent 
to the throne—knowing, as we do, its headstrong nature, and how 
little it is under the contro! of reason—it Is impossible not to foresee 
the most serious domestic troubles. It is well known that the very 
cnes and whoops of insurgent infants are often so intolerable, that 
brave men are put to flight, and evacuate those houses which the con- 
stitution of England in vain calls our castles. A hundred times over 
have we seen an Englishman's castle taken absolute possession of by a 
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detachment of pigmy warriors (the tallest grenadier not higher than the 
table), and the unfortunate chdtelain reduced to the most vexatious 
servitude in his own rightful fortress. 

It is just imaginable that Windsor Castle should be seized 
upon after this fashion; and the example of successful rebellion there 
would be instantly followed all over the kingdom, and with particular 
promptitude in Ireland, which has long been the nursery of agitation, 
and where, consequently, we may be certain that agitation in the nursery 
is in a tolerable state of forwardness. Our first dependence then is 
upon the Queen in person, We trust our little master, the prince, will 
not master his illustrious mother, and we respectfully assure that august 
lady that all the little eyes in England are anxiously looking to the 
proceedings in the royal nursery, and that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of dettle men are eagerly watching the first indications of the 
triumph of their party in that high quarter, to commence a general 
movement throughout the kingdom, the eflect of which would be to 
shake THe Bririsn NURSERY to its foundation. 

But what has principally induced us to make the few last foregoing 
remarks, is the following account of the Christmas festivities at Wind- 
sor Castle, which has gone the round of the newspapers, uncontra- 
dicted: 

‘* Last evening three imitation fir-trees, in green stands, and up- 
wards of eight feet in height, were placed in the drawing-room (to 
which her majesty and the prince, with the royal attendants, retired 
after dinner), each beautifully ornamented with seventy-two wax lights 
appended to the branches, One of the trees was entirely frosted over 
to resemble icicles and snow. To the branches of each were suspended 
an immense quantity of don-bons (for presentation to the company), 
contained in small boxes and cases of various devices, richly and elabo- 
rately ornamented. One of these trees was for her majesty, another 
for the prince consort, and the third for her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent.” 

Not a word about bon-bons for the prince and princesses! Bon-bons 
for her majesty ;—don-bons for Prince Albert ;—bon-bons for papa 
and mamma, and even for her Royal //ighness the grandmamma ;— 
none for the royal little ones, male or female! We are, theretore, to 
presume that the Prince of Wales was working his electrotype appa- 
ratus, while his illustrious parents were luxuriating in French sugar- 
plums. A peep into the imperial nursery (or rather into the library) 
would probably have shown the princess royal studying the theory of 
real snow and icicles, while queenly ma and kingly pa were diverting 
themselves with the mimic winter upon the mock fir-trees. The branches 
of confectionary for the parent,—those of the tree of knowledge for 
the child,” 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as mammas suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

Anda perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


Such is now the soliloquy of ‘* young England” in the libraries, 
studies, and laboratories that have taken the place of the nurseries and 
play-grounds. Lady Littleton is not mentioned in the account of the 
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Christmas doings in “ the great wigwam,” but no doubt her governess- 
ship had her own box of good things in the corner, or was amusing 
herself with her baby-house and miniature tea equipage. 

One is surprised, at first sight, at the numerous collections of nursery: 
rhymes which have appeared of late; but it is evident, on reflection, 
that they are intended for presents for good fathers, and rewards for 
dutiful mammas.® 

Son.—Papa, if you will give me your Newton, which you never 
read, I will give you my ‘* Sandford and Merton,” and ‘* Blue-Beard” 
into the bargain. 

Sire-—Agreed, my dear; but I believe I read my Newton as 
much as you read your ‘‘ Blue-Beard.” 

Son.—But you don’t understand it, papa! However, run and 
fetch the Newton; you'll find me in the observatory, 

Sire.—I can’t, my love; I'm going to play hide and seek with 
your mother. 

Son.—Can't! Is that your respect for your son? Don’t you 
know what Juvenal says? 

Sire.— What ?—who ? 

Son.—Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 

Sire.—-Translate, my dear. 

This saying of Juvenal has been as mischievous as that of Wordsworth 
already quoted. Children are told that they are the first objects of 
respect and veneration! Imagine a venerable baby! Figure to your- 
self a reverend little gentleman in a go-cart! 

We ourselves heard one of these minute philosophers observe, that 
it was a ‘ delightful task”’ 


To teach the old idea how to shoot. 


This was applied to his mother, a lady who might have sat for the 
icture of Boadicea or Thalestris, or at least for the mother of the 
sracchi! 

We have often burned to ascertain from what quarters those nume- 
rous recent publications of various kinds have issued, in which physical 
force is so loudly decried, and all appeals to it denounced as cruel and 
barbarous. Our conviction is that the children of England have been 
influencing the press enormously, It is inconceivable that such writings 
proceed from the parental pen, or from the pen of any pedagogue or any 
governess. They unquestionably issue from the nursery. The nursery 
is essentially republican, yet there are no such tyrants as your little re- 
publicans, with their air-pumps and Cabinet Cyclopedias; nor any 
such abject slaves as your Mrs, Fondlechilds and your Lady Coax’ems. 

The infant schools have done not a little mischief. They have been, 
in fact, ‘* normal schools of juvenile agitation,” and then the scholars 
have been taught arithmetic, which has taught them the power of num- 
bers, so that we should not wonder if “ young England” were soon to 
declare ‘‘ WE ARE SEVEN MILLIONS!” We object for the same reason 
to the common phrase ‘little people.” There is a magic in the word 
people, and it would have been better that so numerous a body of 
misses and masters had never known that they were even a little 
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® An edition is actually announced of “ Puss in Boots” for “ grown people !” 
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eople. Vox populi vordei! And where is the homun 
aaah not understand Latin as well as Cardinal Maii ? manera 
We do not pretend to say that were matters to come to a crisis the 
— of England, headed by the First Mother as well as the First 
dy in the land, might not ultimately triumph, There is an omen 
of conquest in the very name of Victoria. But we earnestly maintain 
that the peril is extreme, and that in the present times the school 
mistress ought to be at home, and so ought the mother also. It is 
to be recollected that a general rising of the little people of the empire 
would have the support of many important interests, which (however 
= may lately have suffered), unquestionably grew up and flourished 
under the auspices and patronage of the British nursery. We need 
scarcely enumerate the China merchants, who have profited so largely 
by the annual breakage of ** young England,”—the confectioners—the 
fruiterers—the toymen, and, in all probability the Dutch, and the 
Infanta of Spain; indeed we may add the Queen of that country 
who is only a woman by Act of Cortes. 








EVENING. 


1. 


S1no’st thou of brightness and the noon ? 
Of Morning with her shining hair ? 
Of nights all flooded with the moon ? 
Or aught beside that’s rich and fair ? 
A paler thought now suits my rhyme, 
The soft and sad sweet Evening time, 


2 


Bright day is fill’d with crowds and strife ; 
he morn with many a soaring song ; 
And sleepy Night is ’waked to life, 
By many and many a merry throng : 
But voice, and song, and bells, soft chime, 
Are softest ever at Evening time. 


3. 


What lone light wanders up the sky ? 
A star, and from the darkness fying! 
Dost hear yon music? ’Tis the sig 
Of Summer, ‘cause the day is dying : 
Come forth, my soul ; let's weave a rhyme 
As sad as the sad sweet Evening time. 
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THE LATE PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
Part II, 


Ir will be readily believed that I needed no arousing on the morrow. 
Despite of my weary journey, and the late hour of Tetiring to rest, I 
was up and sur pied long before my friend had left his chamber. 

The morning was beautiful, and from my window it was pleasant 
to watch the departure of the hounds and sportsmen from the 
court-yard to the green forest. For - part, however, I felt no envy, 
but rather stood wondering that people endowed with the sense of 
hearing could endure with patience the eternal twang of the cor de 
chasse, of all sounds, I verily believe, the most fatiguing and abomin- 
able. 

I went down to await C. upon the green pelouse which lay so in- 
vitingly before my window, and I paused to look up with interest at the 
broad frontage of the chAteau, which lay in the light of the morning 
sun, whose beams, reflected on the shining domes of the huge Moorish 
towers, made the whole building bring to mind some rich and sump- 
tuous palace of the Levant. Indeed these very towers were erected by 
M. de Lugay, one of the former proprietors, who had brought from 
Constantinople the taste for oriental architecture, and made the chateau 
de Valencay unique in its construction among all the castles of 
France. It was the delight of the prince to say that ‘‘ many were 
the seigneurs of the country who could put forth the old feudal boast 
of pignon sur rue, and doujon sur roche, but that it was reserved for him 
to display the broad flanking towers of the Turkish scrai or Moorish 
generalife. 

It was not long before I was aroused from my gaze of admiration by 
my friend, who came bounding over the grass to meet me. He smiled 
as he beheld the reverential look I fixed upon the window which he had 
pointed out as belonging to the chamber of the prince, where the drawn 
curtains and closed jalousies announced the profound repose in which 
its inmate was still buried. 

“ You are like the rest of the world,” said he, taking my arm. “ I 
know that at this moment you are nursing all kinds of fancies, the one 
more absurd and ‘ banal’ than the other, concerning the old diplo- 
mate's sleeping visions, which already I have seen compared in one of 
your newspapers to the ‘ slumbers of the rattlesnake, or the solitary 
dreamings of the hyeena waiting for his prey, and sure that it cannot 
escape his cruel jaws.’ Nothing,” continued he, “ can be more un- 
just than the opinions formed in England, of the extreme cunning of 
the character of Prince Talleyrand—of the far sight of his self-inte- 
rest—of his habitual deception. They add another example to the 
many on record of most extraordinary popular delusions. No man 
was ever perhaps more influenced by the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, and less resolved upon the course he would pursue until the 
time arrived for action, than the prince. The conduct he pursued 
during the events of the revolution of July have fully proved this, and 
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when you and I have time and privacy, I think I could win you over to 
my Opinion.” 

‘And why not at this moment ?” said I. “ The occasion is among the 
best. We are alone, and scarcely likely to be interrupted ; and while 
we wander across the park, I can listen with as much attention as 
though we were closeted together in the most silent chamber of the 
chateau.” 

C. took my arm and moved forward. 

‘IT can but give you my own impressions concerning the opinions of 
Prince Talleyrand during the eventful struggle of the three days,” 
said he ; ** but you may rely upon the truth of my statement of the 
facts which took place upon that occasion. I was present with him 
during the whole time, an eye-witness to the various emotions by which 
he was governed, and could judge, as far as my own powers of obser- 
vation went, of the divers motives by which he was actuated.” 

As such I give my friend’s opinions to the reader, begging him to re- 
member that they are those of one who knew Prince Talleyrand well, 
had been admitted to his intimacy for many years before his death, 
and that they may be of value, as bearing the interpretation of many 
things hitherto problematical. 

‘* Many people,” continued my friend, ‘‘ have been led by the 
political writers of the day into error, concerning the real causes of 
the revolution of July; they are eager to represent the courage and 
patriotism displayed by the liberal party on that occasion of sudden 
and spontaneous explosion of popular fury, as the effect of a deeply 
laid plot, conceived for many months before; and they seek to im- 
press the public with a false idea of the diplomacy of the chefs de 
parti in the triumphs of the three days. Another idea which has 
become as general is, that the statesman who had played so con- 
spicuous a part in all our revolutions, from that of 1789 to that of 
1830, and had lent with such good grace to each successive govern- 
ment the aid of his splendid talents—whose word indeed seemed to de- 
cide upon their very existence—was no stranger to the struggles and 
intrigues which ent in the downfal of Charles X., and the banish- 
ment of his dynasty from the soil of France. Without pretending 
here either to condemn or justify the conduct pursued by Prince Talley- 
rand under other governments, and which history, freed by time from 
party spirit and from political passion, will alone be able to judge with 
equity, let us examine coolly the part he took in the revolution of July. 
Facts may serve better than opinions, to enable the observer to jud 
with more correctness the character of this great man, so little known in 
reality, even at the present time. 

‘‘ It cannot be denied that at the period to which I now refer (1830) 
the opinions of M. de Talleyrand were most unfavourable to the govern- 
ment of Charles X. Like every other man of sense and foresight 
throughout the kingdom, he beheld with dread the dissolution of the 
Martignac ministry, and the substitution of the Polignac administra- 
tion ; but such political inconsistencies could not astonish, coming from 
aman of the stamp of Charles X., whose whole life had been a tissue 
of inconsistencies, from the famous protestation of the Count d’Artois, 
upon the occasion of the States-General in 1789 to the fatal appointment 
of the ministry which was to send him forth a second time to emigration, 
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from whence he had returned once before, according to Prince Talley. 
rand’s own expression long previous to the catastrophe,‘ having learnt 
little and forgotten nothing.” M. de Talle rand nevertheless did ample 
justice to the many good qualities which distinguished the king in pri- 
vate life, and the more he overwhelmed him with contempt as a chef de 
parti, the more he was pleased to acknowledge in him a feeling and 
generous nature, and a faithful and grateful friend. In point of real 
and sterling worth he placed him far above his brother Louis XVIII, 
whom he accused of having ‘no friends—only favourites;” and who 
in his whole life never had the heart to grant a pardon to a single cri- 
minal. The one wasa better king, the other a far better man. 
‘« Charles X. however returned tenfold in hatred and suspicion all the 
pity and contempt which the wily diplomate sought to cast upon his 
overnment ; and moreover the devout monarch never could forget that 
the Bishop of Autun had renounced the church, and had married, in 
spite of the threatened excommunication and eternal damnation voted 
by Rome as the punishment of such a step :—for although Pope Pius VII, 
had absolved the bishop from his vows of priesthood, it was never with- 
out a thrill of horror that the king beheld on court days his grand cham- 
berlain, who never failed on occasions of ceremony and etiquette to pre- 
sent himself before his royal master, in spite of the cold reception he 
met with in the court circles, where his tottering gait and sarcastic 
speech had earned for him the soubriquet of ‘Ze Diable Boiteuz.’ 
“The king, blinded by prejudice, even forgot in this instance the papal 
authority ; for the marriage of the prince had been sanctioned by the 
Pope, and was therefore legal in the eyes of the most pious Catholics, 
‘* Nevertheless, at the epoch of the Martignac administration, it seemed 
as if a kind of rapprochement had taken place, if not between M. de 
Talleyrand and the king, at least between the former and the ministry. 
The men who composed this ministry® all of them possessed a degree 
of moderation in their political opinions, which M.de Talleyrand could 
not but admire, and wishing to prove that until then he had been op- 
posed, not to the king’s government, but to the principles of the 
ministry who had conducted it, he sought by every means to show pub- 
licly his sympathy for the new ministers. He was seen once more to 
frequent the ministerial salons, and received the ministers at his own 
hotel with that Aaute politesse and courtly urbanity for which he was so 
distinguished, expressing upon every occasion the satisfaction which he 
felt, at seeing the helm of public affairs at last in the grasp of men 
whose experience rendered them able to comprehend the exigencies of 
the country, and possessed of resources enough to provide the most 
efficient means of meeting them. But this satisfaction was but of short 
duration. In the month of August following, Charles X., yielding to 
the instigations of his secret counsellors, who worked upon his unen- 
lightened conscience—taking, himself, undue alarm at the first check 
endured by the ministére Martignac at the Chamber of Deputies—re- 
een the members of his cabinet by the Polignac administration. 
roughout the kingdom there arose a cry of indignation at this step. 





*® M.M. de Martignac ...Interior. 
De la Ferronaye...... — Etrangéres. 
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‘¢ M. de Talleyrand, grieved to see the false line of conduct into which 
the king was falling, but incapacitated from affording help, and more- 
over assailed each day by some new vexation, took advantage of a 
short illness to'withdraw for a while from court, in order to restore his 
health at the chiteau of his niece, the Duchess de Dino, at Roche- 
cotte, in Touraine, where he resolved to pass the ensuing winter, 

‘* Various have been the motives attributed to this retirement at Ro- 
checotte. Iam aware that many of the public papers have asserted, 
and other writers of graver stamp have repeated, that it was dur- 
ing this winter that the plan of attack against Charles X. was con- 
ceived and matured, between the chefs of the liberal party and M. de 
Talleyrand, who, according to general belief, had engaged himself to 
lend them the aid of his counsel and high influence. 

‘* What gave some little colouring to these reports was the fact, that 
M. de Talleyrand reckoned amongst his most intimate friends, some of 
the most violent members of the opposition, who, at the moment of 
the revolution of 1830, by the force of circumstances, found themselves 
at the head of the new code of things which they had so long and so 
ardently desired, and which, after all, was established without their 
direct influence, as will be proved by a bare recital of facts. Thus 
M. de Talleyrand received into his daily intimacy General Seébastiani, 
the Duc de Broglie, M. Villemain, M. Bertin de Vaux, and M. Mole; all 
of whom, however, remained passive spectators of the struggle, until the 
moment when the chance turned in favour of the popular party. There 
was one man, however, who took an active party in the revolutionary 
movement, who had prepared and ordered its march by his attacks in 
the journal of which he was principal editor, and whom M. de Talley- 
rand encouraged and distinguished by most particular favour. It was, 
indeed, at Rochecotte during the month of May, which Thiers spent 
there with M. de Talleyrand, that he conceived the plan of those ter- 
rific articles in the National, which every morning, like the batterin 
ram of ancient warfare, laid in ruins the wretched bulwarks behin 
which the tottering monarchy thought itself secure. 

“ Thiers, in fact, did conspire against the government of Charles X. ; 
but it was conspiracy not with this leader or with that; not with such 
and such a party; but with the immense majority of the nation, to 
whom he spoke the language they had seldom heard, and which they all 
could understand; the language of their old affections, and of their 
craving need. But thence to argue that M. Thiers came to Rochecotte 
to concert with M. de Talleyrand the plan of the National, and the 
overthrow of the government, would be to make M. de Talleyrand play 
a part much beneath him. It must also be remembered that Thiers 
was at that time a subeditor of the Constitutionel, and that nothing 
foretold in him the future President of Louis Philippe’s counsel. 
His history of the Revolution, full as it was of false ideas and mon- 
strous principles, thanks to some few narratives of interest, and to 
the great name of Napoleon, which is retraced in grand and noble 
characters, had established for its author a certain reputation in the 
literary world. But of a surety, M. de Talleyrand, notwithstanding 
the high opinion he entertained of the talents of Thiers as a man of 
business, would have been much astonished if, at that period, in his 
salon at Rochecotte, some modern Cassandra had predicted that the 
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author of the ‘* Revolution Francaise” would one day become Prime 
Minister and Chief of the French Cabinet! M. de Talleyrand, with all 
his boasted perspicuity, his foresight, and his justesse d'esprit, would 
have considered it as a mauvaise plaisanterie that a man sans position 
sociale, an homme de rien, should ever be considered eligible as a 
leader of public affairs in a country like France. 

‘“« M. Thiers was, in the eyes of M. de Talleyrand, nothing more than 
a young writer, full of vigour and talent, whom the old seigneur loved 
to protect, and to initiate to the manners and customs of good society, 
without a knowledge of which (he would often say) there can be no 
good taste in literature. But he was the last person in the world who, 
at that time, could have looked upon Thiers as a conspirator, of whom 
he was making himself, by such protection, the vile associate. 

“The men of July, whether to curry favour with the new dynasty, or 
to assume the part of profound politicians, have pretended that they had 

repared the fall of Charles X., and they boast that their machinations 
Fad aroused the tempest which, in three short days, swallowed up 
a whole generation of kings. These men have either sought to de- 
ceive public opinion, or else have been themselves grossly deceived. 
Nothing was ever more unlike a conspiracy than the Revolution of 
1830; or if conspiracy did exist, it was public, general, and unani- 
mous; one in which the whole country bore a part, saving only that 
small portion of the community bound by ties of honour and gratitude 
to the elder branch of the House of Bourbon. In fact, there was not 
a single human being endowed with sense, from one end of France to the 
other, who even long before the issuing of the fatal ** Ordonnances” of 
July, could not have foretold whither the multifarious blunders of 
Charles X.’s government were hurling the monarchy; but not a soul 
had the slightest presentiment that the day of reckoning was so nigh; 
and as pri of of this, it may be remembered that those men of talent 
most opposed to the Restoration, such as M.M. Pasquier, Mole, 
Rover-Collard, Sebastiani, De Barante, Guizot, De Broglie, and many 
others, were struck as by a thunderbolt at the first news of those ac- 
cursed ** Ordonnances.”” 

‘* Among these men stood first and foremost M. de Talleyrand, who 
coule | sc arcely credit the Moniteur Officiel which contained them. To 

issert then that M. de Talleyrand conspired against the Bourbons—that 
i his liaisons with the op position, and above all, with the Duke of 
Orleans, he brought on the fall of the elder branch, and the rise of the 
younger (which it may be allowed he had long foretold) —proves a total 
ignorance of the circumstances in which M. de Talleyrand was placed, 
and adds one more tothe numerous calumnies which it has been the 
pleasure of so many writers to heap upon the head of this celebrated 
Statesman. 

“ But if the prince did not absolutely rush to meet the events of July, 
yet it cannot be denied that, with his accustomed tact, he knew how to 
profit by the faits accomplis, and that being once certain of the flight 
of Charles X., he pointed out, with the rare sagacity with which he was 
gifted, and which age had rather increased than diminished, to his old 
friend the Duke of Orleans, the line of conduct to be pursued in order 
to avoid, amid the stormy tides by which he was beset, seeking to steer 
his course against the will of the people. 
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“ Tt has been to this day a matter of speculation whether the Duke of 
Orleans had anticipated being called to the throne, or whether it was 
the force of circumstances which had brought him there. These are 
the facts:—although the Duke of Orleans had for a long time 
looked upon the event of a change in the dynasty as possible, and 
was most certainly prepared to place the crown upon his own head 
in case of such an event, yet even so late as the 30th of July, he he- 
sitated to grasp it, and resisted the arguments and persuasions of Thiers. 
It is a known fact that the duke was concealed in the environs of 
Neuilly, in fear of a popular outbreak, when a secret message from 
M. de Talleyrand, which he received on the evening of that day, caused 
him to decide at length upon re-entering Paris, and proclaiming him- 
self Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom—the Head of the new 
Power. The new king soon forgot, however, this proof of attachment 
on the part of his old friend; and M. de Talleyrand, who knew that 
kings, even when chosen by the will of the people, are, for the most 
part, compelled to be illustres ingrats, never, during the years which 
followed these events, alluded to the circumstances which brought about 
the avénement of Louis Philippe.” 

Nevertheless, as it is entirely to this secret influence of Prince 
Talleyrand, which swayed the decision of the Duke of Orleans, that 
France is indebted for the new dynasty, it may be interesting to the 
reader to give, from the authority of one who was with the prince 
during the memorable days, and whose truth may be relied on, some 
account of what took place on that occasion. 

“ M. de Talleyrand,” continued C,, “ was at the time in his hotel in 
the Rue St. Florentin, and on the first day, before any one could fore- 
tell the issue of the terrible drama which had just begun, far from 
displaying any degree of sympathy for the resistance which was be- 
ginning to be organized in every quarter of Paris, he looked on with 
a feeling of terror at the unchaining of the populace, for he had often 
said, that ‘‘ neither experience nor prophecy could ever calculate the 
chances of a dawning revolution. Would the people, when once let 
loose in the revolutionary arena, renew the bloody scenes of '93, or 
would they pause before the memory of that dread, terrific epoch? 
Could any one at that hour have dared to hope that Paris would have 
given to the world the sole example in history of a roused and angry 
multitude, staying its tide of fury even in the midst of intoxicating 
triumph, 

‘«M. de Talleyrand did not foresee this possibility. The souvenirs of 
youth came back upon his age, and showed him the people conquering, 
using and abusing the right that conquest gives; pillaging the hote $ 
of the noblesse, and in bloody triumph, sparing no superiority either 
of station, rank, or fortune ; and it might be also, if the truth were 
known, trembling himself to be the first victim of popular rage; for he 
knew the people loved him not, he had been the instrument of the 
restoration of the Bourbons, 

‘“ Such were the thoughts which occupied the mind of M. de Talley- 
rand during the first of these days, and with those who can bear wit- 
ness to the uneasiness which he betrayed during those hours of doubt 
and terror, he is perfectly exonerated from the suspicion of having pres 
pared the change which was taking -_ before his eyes. 
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“On the second day, the 28th, when the people were combating 
against the king’s troops for the possession of the Hotel de Ville, while 
the air was filled with the old and dreaded sounds, the cannon’s roar, 
the tocsin’s boom, his confidence in the success of the king’s Ss power of 
defence forsook him at once, and he then pronounced the memorable 
sentence which has since become familiar to the readers of French 
literature: * The cannon which is fired against the people cannot but 
shake the sovereign’s throne.’ 

“At the moment when the toesin announced the triumph of the people 
at the Hétel de Ville, he looked at the clock upon the mantelpiece. It 
was then just upon the stroke of five. ‘ A few minutes more,’ exclaimed 
he, “and Charles X. is no longer King of France.’ 

‘One good instanee of his presence of mind occurred at this very 
moment, for he turned to his valet-de-chambre, and bade him imme- 
diately collect together the men-se rvants of the hotel, and take down 
the words ‘ Hor ep TALLEYRAND, which flaunted in large golden 
characters over the gateway, the feudal pride of other times. 

‘*T still maintain the perfect conviction that, even up to the very hour 
of which I speak, he was undecid das to the course he would adopt ; he 
was evidently waiting for the issue of the struggle. Public rumour has 
lent him a don mot, which is certainly in his style, although I was 
with him the whole day, and did not hear him pronounce it. 

“* Hark! the tocsin ceases—we triumph!’ 

“* We! who, mon prince?’ 

* *Chut, not a word! I will tell you that to-morrow. 

‘* If his secret wishes were really” in favour of a new order of things, 
with his habitual prudence, he made it a duty to conceal them; and ‘he 
spent the whole of the second day fixed at the windows of the drawing re 
room of the hotel, which looks into the Place Louis Quinze, sending 
every now and then his emissaries into the divers quarters of Paris, to 
bring back accounts of the progress of the revolution. MM.de Broglie, 
Bertin de Vaux, and Scbastiani were with him, and all, excepting the 
prince, were of opinion that the king would attempt, before the morn- 
ing, to re-enter Paris at the head of his troops. He knew the cha- 
racter of the man too well either to hope or fear this decision. 

**On the 29th, however, when M. de Talleyrand began to be con- 
vinced that the cause of the revolution triumphed, that the liberal de- 
puties, Casimir Perier, Laffitte, Lafayette, all, not only pronounced 
themselves in its favour, but sought to direct the insurrection, and to 
place themselves at its head, he felt at once the immense advantage 
that such a demonstration would give him to the Chamber of Deputies 
over the Chamber of Peers; and his only thought during the whole 
day was to collect together at his own house, the few men of intelli- 
gence among the peers of the opposition, in order to balance, in the 
public opinion, by some patriotic declaration, the influence already 
gained by the deputies, from the position in which they had placed 
themselves—that of ‘ Defenders of the Charter.’ 

“ But all the efforts of the prince were unavailing. The great number 
of his friends, such as Pasquier and Mole, hesitating to declare their 
opinions thus openly, in dread of the return of Charles X., declined 
taking oo in the protestation of the deputies. M. de Talleyrand 
was pained tothe quick by this want of decision, and foretold, with an 
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accuracy which has since become manifest, all the bad consequences 
which would fall upon the Chamber of Peers from having remained 
vassive during this eventful crisis. 

‘By early dawn on the 30th, the people were, however, masters of 
Paris—of all the military posts—of all the barricades of the Tuileries— 
of the Louvre, and the hotels of the ministers. The royalist troops 
had withdrawn, and were encamped round St. Cloud, where still lin- 
gered in faint hope, in inert expectation, Charles X. and his court. 

‘Suddenly a report arises, and spreads like wildfire through Paris ! 
The old king, alarmed at the consequences of a civil war, has decided 
on immediate Hight! M.de Talleyrand at first would give no credence 
to the rumours. He could not believe it possible that the king, being 
still surrounded by 12,000 devoted troops, would so soon abandon the 
chances of the game, and before he declared himself he sent to St. 
Cloud to ascertain the truth of the statement. 

‘The return of the messenger staggered us all. He brought word 
that Charles had fled from St. Cloud, and was gaining with all expedi- 
tion Rambouillet. At that moment M. de Talleyrand’s doubts were 
at anend; he decided at once upon the course he would pursue; and 
in this circumstance, as in so many others wherein he has been accused 
of changing his politics to suit the hour, he might have answered as he 
had once done before. ‘It is not I who desert the king—it is the 
king who deserts us.’ 

‘Now came the time when the high intelligence and marvellous sa- 
gacity of the prince were brought into action, and I hesitate not to re- 
peat, saved the country. M. de Talleyrand despatched with all possible 
speed to Neuilly, a little billet written with his own hand. The bearer 
was a person of high courage and great integrity, and was charged, 
should he fall into danger or be arrested at the barrier, to destroy the 
billet. Ife could not in honour read its contents, but saw that there 
were but few words traced upon the paper. They were addressed to the 
king’s sister, Madame Adelaide. This messenger was commissioned 
himself to place the billet into the hands of the princess, and to tell 
her that the Prince de Talleyrand conjured her to warn the Duke of 
Orleans that not a moment was to be lost—that the duke might reckon 
upon his aid, and that he must appear immediately—that he must 
come at once to Paris, to place himself at the head of the movement, 
or all would be lost without recall. Above all, he was only to take 
the title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, which Charles had 
conferred upon him before leaving St. Cloud :—he implored him not 
to manifest any other intention. In this advice the old diplomatist 
was reserving for himself a back door to creep out of, in case Charles 
should march on Paris. af 

‘Madame Adelaide received the message with ill dissimulated joy. 
With woman’s astuce however, she declined giving an answer in writing, 
as there were no writing implements in the room, and she dared not ask 
them of the servants ; being aware that the whole house was filled with 
spies, she knew not whom to trust at such a moment. She even took the 
precaution of returning the paper received from the prince, fearing either 
to retain or destroy it, lest its traces might be discovered. 

“The messenger then took back this verbal message, * That her brother 
would be most grateful for the assistance which Prince Talleyrand thus 
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offered— that he was for the moment absent from Neuilly—but that 
she would immediately have the prince's message conveyed to him, and 
would herself use her most earnest endeavour to persuade him to hie at 
once to Paris.’ 

“The Duke of Orleans was before night established in the Palais 
Roval, and in a few hours after his arrival, the walls of the capital were 
covered with placards and proclamations, signed Louis Puizirre, 
Lirurenant-GENERAL OF THE KINGDOM ! 

« But still there remained an immense distance to overleap, ere yet the 
crown could be grasped by the lieutenant-general. On the one hand 
the republican party were howling with rage, to find the republic vanish- 
ing still further from their embrace—that dear-beloved republic for 
whose sake they had rushed so blindly on the chances of a revolution. 
On the other side the great mass of the citizens remained calm and in- 
different to the rise of another Bourbon. As to the party calling itself 
Carlist at the present day, it must have been very small indeed, for 
in the hour of danger it was invisible! The Orleans party, mean- 
time, comprised all the leading members of the opposition in both 
chambers. At the head of this party was M. de Talleyrand, who, 
without exactly declaring himself in favour of the new dynasty, already 
directed all its movements, by the advice which he found means to 
transmit through a person in his confidence; for the barricades by 
which the streets were still rendered impassible, prevented him from 
going in person to the Palais Royal. 

‘Nevertheless M. de Talleyrand beheld with uneasiness the republi- 
cans beginning to profit by the kind of interregnum which followed the 
flight of Charles X. This party, with the perseverance which still cha- 
racterises it, were every hour gaining ground. Already the populace, 
which during the three days had shown itself so magnanimous, so dis- 
interested and gencrous, was beginning almost to murmur at its victory, 
and to lend a greedy ear to the furious declamations of the jacobins of 
1830. A little longer hesitation, and the re-establishment of royalty 
would have become a thing impossible without another direful struggle, 
in which it is not quite clear that the Orleans party would have been 
victorious. Already were the piazzas and the gardens of the Palais 
Royal echoing with inflammatory appeals to the sovereign people, to 
stand forth while yet it was time, and take into its own hands the go- 
vernment of what was virtually and morally its own interests. The 
approaches to the Chamber of Deputies, where was being concocted the 
famous declaration of the 7th of August, were crowded with fierce and 
savage-looking men, calling with blood-thirsty cries for the establish- 
ment of the Republic, and vociferating horrible menaces against those 
deputies who would dare to set up another throne; above all, to seat 
upon it another Bourbon. A crisis was imminent. The government 
which was sitting at the Palais Royal had the utmost difficulty in re- 
straining the people, by dint of intoxicating its self-love and vanity with 
the praises bestowed with liberal hand eaeh morning in the journals. 
The people were beginning to discover meanwhile, that the victory 
which they had gained, and for which they were so lauded, gave them 
neither bread for their starving families, nor work whereby to earn it ; 
and they who, after having broken the sceptre of royalty, thought to be 
freed from all control, could not support without shuddering, the 
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restraint which a government, unsanctioned by the popular voice, 
sought to impose upon them. 

‘ Dreadful rumours of revolt and massacre were circulated on all 
sides, and the family of the Duke of Orleans were not without alarms 
for the very life of its chief. The moment then was come at last—the 
moment to decide. Charles X. was taking without resistance the road 
to a new exile. From that quarter then all danger ceased. 

‘The deputies, now gathered together in sufficient number to delibe- 
rate, had come to offer the crown to the lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom. M. de Talleyrand was consulted at this crisis, and he it was who 
caused the faint resistance of Louis Philippe to cease, and caused him 
to place upon his brow the crown offered by the people, and he it was 
whose opinion decided the king to go at once to the Hétel de Ville, 
there to receive publicly the sceptre of France, and swear allegiance to 
the charter. This truth may be relied on; and, moreover, M. de Tal- 
leyrand, in order to give to the new power the sanction of his old expe- 
rience, appeared at the public reception of the Palais Royal for the 
first time since the revolution. 

“ Such was the part played by M. de Talleyrand in the revolution of 
1830. Immense it was if judged by its results, but neither studied be- 
forehand nor rehearsed, as it has been so often unjustly asserted since 
that day. This part indeed was so entirely impromptu, that many per- 
sous of the intimate circle of the prince know, that more than once M, 
de Talleyrand has let fall a regret that Charles, in his blind folly, should 
have destroyed in three days the whole fabric of the restoration, which 
had been looked upon by all Europe as the masterpiece of Talley- 
rand’s diplomatic works. The weakness of seigneurial pride too, the 
only one which I think he ever possessed, will sometimes cause him to 
sizh over the wreck of that principle of legitimacy which he had been at 
so much pains to re-establish in favour of the Bourbons, a principle 
which he still considers necessary to the repose of the country, perhaps 
compromised for many generations by the events of the three glorious 
days. The lessons which such regrets imply, convey to the thinking 
mind its own moral !”’ 


While my friend had been thus discoursing of kings and revolutions, 
we had, after crossing a part of the park, turned into the courtyard, 
where lay the stables. I knew that the prince cared but little for his 
stud; 1 was surprised therefore when C. pulled the cord of the huge bell 
which hung at the entrance. 

At the sound the groom, who was standing in the court, evidently 
knowing for what purpose be was summoned, flung back the wide 
doors of an outhouse near to the gate. 

“It is meet,” said C., laughing, “‘ that as our discourse is all of 
chance and change, of fallen kings and falling governments, we 
should now behold the very type of these: although fallen and faded 
as it is, it may be regarded as the great lion of Valengay.” 

Saying this, he stepped into the building, and I followed, and be- 
held, not as I had imagined, some fine high-mettled racer, the gift of this 
or that sovereign, presented in gratitude for the services of the diplo- 
mate, but a sight far more interesting—a sight which carried me back 
to the days of Philippe V. and Cardinal Olivarez. 
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It was the carriage which had conveyed the Spanish princes across 
the frontier to Valencay, in 1808, and which they had left behind them 
under peculiar circumstances. The vehicle is of most antique and ex- 
traordinary construction. It must, indeed, be coeval with the Spanish 
monarchy; a huge, uncouth piece of Spanish workmanship, like no- 
thing on earth but our ‘Lord Mayor's state barge, or the car of Jug- 
gernaut. The panels are emblazoned in gold and silver, with the arms 
of all the royalties of Spain, and all the quarterings thereof besides, 
When new, aud on a sunny day, these panels must have blinded the 
beholder. The roof is adorned in the quaint old style, with massive 
cornices and rich carvings. The hangings within and without were of 
crimson silk damask, and even the very wheels, although rude and 
ponderous, were curiously wrought and richly gilt. 

The circumstances of the huge machine having remained at Valen- 
cay, are curious and amusing. When the morning arrived which was 
to send Ferdinand and his brother forth from their place of exile, to 
resume the crown and rovalty in their own land, the huge carriage 
which had brought them to Valencay was drawn from its remise, and 
laden with the moveables which had been collected during their long 
captivity. There are a few persons living now at the chateau, who well 
remember the morning of the departure, and they will tell you all the 
ludicrous circumstances connected therewith, some of which would form 
a valuable addition to collectors of ‘* whims and oddities.” 

The day was fine: not a cloud obscured the horizon; all nature was 
gay and smiling. The old coach, aroused from its long repose, and fur- 
bished up with new hangings and velvet cushions, had been dragged 
round to the perron to be loaded. This task being accomplished, the 
ape and their suite had squeezed themselves into the interior; the 

ittle pages stood upon the steps, and hung by the door, after a fashion 

which may still be seen in ancient prints; and as for the valets and 
footmen, they clustered on behind, pell-mell, swinging on to each other 
as best they could. Some say this ponderous machine contained at 
that moment not less than seventeen persons. In Spain it had always 
been set in motion by eight stout mules, but upon this occasion six 
brisk and capering post-horses were attached to it, with good stout 
ropes too, for it was evident that it would require a strong pull to get 
it under weigh. 

The beautiful princess, the fair hostess, with her whole court, was 
standing on the perron, in picturesque and wailing grief. There were 
clouds on many a youthful brow, and the tears fell like rain from many 
a bright eve, for the princes had been beloved during their long and 
weary captivity, and m return they had felt a depth of gratitude to- 
wards the soft beguilers of their weary hours. Some there are who 
say that time hung not so heavy on their hands as it might have done 
had they remained amid the dull and heavy splendours of the Escu- 
rial. It is certain that upon this occasion, when they should have been 
joyous, they displayed faces of such weeping melancholy at either 
window of the vehicle, that vou would have thought them going forth 
mto exile still more dreary, instead of being about to resume their 
glorious birthright. They sobbed forth faint farewells, which were 
echoed back by the weeping beauties on the perron, until the uncle, 
old Don Antonio, in this case more impatient than his youthful 
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nephews, urged the postilions to their greatest speed, with promise of 
princely reward. 

At length the cry of “* En route /” burst from the guide, whips were 
cracked with energy tremendous, and handkerchiefs waved in graceful 
agitation. A louder sob burst from the ladies on the perron—a cry of 
absolute despair echoed from the carriage—the horses pulled—the 
postilions shouted—they even let fly sundry choice oaths which are 
ever ready at hand—the old coach groaned and creaked—that was all 
—the spurs were dug into the flinching sides of the poor animals—the 
old coach swayed to and fro, and swung with a rumbling sound—but 
it moved not! In vain did both man and beast toil and pull at the 
cords—they all broke one after another, and not an inch of ground 
was gained ! 

I have heard it said that no scene of the broadest farce could ex- 
ceed in ludicrous effect that which took place, when it was discovered 
that it would be impossible, by any human means, to drag the machine 
even so far as the gate of the courtyard. The royal party were come 
pelled to alight forthwith. All the baggage had to be unpacked, and 
they left Valengay in a much more humble conveyance,—a good, mo- 
dern travelling carriage belonging to the prince. I have often wondered 
if Don Carlos, when fighting in his Biscayan mountains, ever remem- 
bered that moment, and if so, whether with a smile or witha sigh. 

I looked at the carriage with great interest, for there it still remains, 
just as it was rolled back to its old station under the remise. Through 
all the changes of the country from whence it had rumbled over the 
frontier, laden with its royal freight, has it stood silently falling to de- 
cay—the gay emblazoned pannels blistering and fading in the damp, 
and the splendid hangings all moth-eaten and falling to tatters—a 
curious memento, and one which even in our own day may find its 
way to some museum. It certainly would not disgrace any collection 
of ** pieces curieuses,” however rare and valuable. 

C. told me, that not being at Valengay at the period of the arrival 
of the Spanish princes, he could not bear witness to the effect which the 
sudden seizure of their persons, the breach of faith of Napoleon, and the 
strict captivity in which they were held, had produced in the country. 
He had, however, seen much of them during the time of their stay, 
and gave me some curious anecdotes concerning them, Ferdinand, 
and his brother Don Carlos, were both young, almost mere lads, at the 
time, and at first, as may well be supposed, they were overcome by 
grief and rage, at being thus torn from their country by fraud and 
violence; but after some little while, they grew reconciled to their 
fate, and even with true youthful volatility, preferred it to the awful 
state and grandeur of the Spanish court, which, in these days, still main- 
tains the same absurd etiquette which had for ages rendered it the ter- 
ror of foreign ambassadors, and gained for it the nickname of the 
“grave of the gay.” +e. 

It is an error to suppose that the smiles and fascinations of the Prin- 
cess de Benevent herself had any share in this sudden change of sen- 
timent, for she was already past the age to captivate the fancy of her 
youthful guests ; but there were some among her fair maids of honour 
for whom the young princes would gladly have sworn never to re- 
turn to Spain, not even to rule over it in splendour. 
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They were a curious collection assembled at Valencay. First and 
foremost came the two princes, Don Ferdinand Prince des Asturias, 
and Don Carlos, his younger brother, Of these, more anon. Then 
came old Don Antonio, brother to the reigning King of Spain, and 
uncle of the two boys, guardian likewise of their welfare and their mo- 
rals. The latter was a true Spaniard of the vieille roche; such a cha- 
racter as may be found in the old Spanish novels; ignorant and 
haughty as the hildalgo of Columbus’s day, yet bonkomme withal, cre- 
dulous and unsuspicious as a child, 

At the same time with the Spanish princes and their suite, arrived at 
the chateau the commandant Henri, delegate and spy of the police, 
commissioned to keep close watch over the youthful heroes, and not to 
suffer them to leave his sight either night or day. I really think}that the 
presence of this man was the only source of uneasiness or annoyance 
that the royal personages experienced during their stay. He was a hard 
and vulgar individual, whose lite had been passed amid scenes of strife 
and treason, and he fulfilled the duties allotted to him with a pertinacity 
and minuteness which embittered the lives of those entrusted to his charge, 
Of course, from his position about the persons of the princes, he became 
at once the object of their hatred and contempt, and if in wantonness of 
power he often inflicted useless vexation, they in the wantonness of youth 
managed to revenge themselves, with great ingenuity. Some of the 
scenes to which this state of things gave rise were most amusing. One 
of the greatest delights enjoyed by Don Ferdinand was at the hour of 
prayer, night and morning, to compel the attendance of the commander, 
to whom, from his republican and anti-religious principles, the idea of 
bending to a Supreme Being was odious, and who would growl forth 
his republican oaths in cadence with the chant of the officiating priest. 
He had been wounded too in bis youth, and in his age was stiff- 
jointed besides, so that to kneel was absolute agony. 

Don Ferdinand would provide amusement tor the whole company, 
by assisting him with mock condescension to drop upon his knees, 
and would convulse them with laughter at the sly shoves and friendly 
— hich this operation would give him the opportunity of bestowing. 

mn vain the commander would seek to excuse himself from attending 
at this precise hour. No excuse could be taken; his royal charges 
would rather wait any length of time than dispense with his company. 
The annoyance grew so great for the poor commander, that his ake 
days were embittered by the torture of that one single hour, and the 
poor tormented princes were amply revenged by this gentle and gentle- 
manlike chastisement. 

Don Antonio, the dear good old soul, was at first much admired and 
venerated by every one around him, for the assiduity with which he 
visited the library of the chateau. Many and long indeed were the 
hours he spent there, much to the edification of those who, beholding the 
utter ignorance in which the princes had been brought up, began to 
hope that so much study and meditation on the part of the tutor would 
in good time turn to profit and improvement for his pupils. But alas! 
soon were the fond believers undeceived. The good old man suddenly 
ceased his visits to the library, and on being questioned by the Princess 
de Benevent, as to this sudden alteration in his mode of passing his 
time, he replied, with composure, 
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‘Thank God, my work is over, and I can smoke my cigaretto in 
the shade beneath the piazza, without the fear that the morals of my 
pupils may be corrupted by those naughty books.” 

‘* Nay,” replied the princess, ‘‘if your excellency had but pointed 
out which were those you thought objectionable, I would have had 
them removed ; my servants should have done it long ago, and saved 
you all this trouble.” 
~ Oh, do not mention trouble,” replied the Don, with calm polite- 
ness; ‘* besides, removing the books would have spoilt your library. It 
was only the vile Latin authors whom I dreaded ; but fortunately, neither 
Don Ferdinand nor his brother can read them, and the engravings 
were soon removed by my care and trouble. I promise you, madame, 
not one remains, in all those books the Prince de Benevent pointed out 
tome as being those most studied by the youth of this country.” 

Judge of the dismay of the princess on hearing these words. Instant 
search was made among the volumes of which he spoke, some of the 
most rare and valuable editions in the whole collection. It was too 
true. The pious Don, in terror for the morals of his pupils, had taken the 
ains to tear out the beautiful engravings, which in many cases formed 
the chief value of the books. Every one the least objectionable was 
gone. The beautiful Ovid, the magnificent Strasburg Bible, and 
many others of equal value, were stripped, and may be seen to this day, 
as positive proofs of the ignorance crasse in which the royal family of 
Spain were reared at that time. 

The ignorance of Don Ferdinand would have been remarkable, even 
in a convent of Spanish friars. He could read, indeed, but made it 
his boast that he never did so, having a ‘‘ valet in his service who un- 
derstood all the mysteries of science.” This was, verbatim, his own 
expression. He was of quiet and taciturn habits, however, and loved 
to spend his time in cutting out with scissors, divers little devices, with 
which he enclosed the bon-bons he loved to present to the ladies of the 
princess's court. He was fond too of searching in books; but it was 
soon discovered that Don Antonio’s alarm was but too well founded ; 
the royal youth loved books for the sake of the ‘ pretty pictures” they 
contained, and nothing more. abies 

The younger brother, Don Carlos, was far less gentle in his manner, 
and less favoured in person. His great passion was the chase, in 
which the commander loved to indulge him, as he himself partook of 
the same taste. 

“ But if,” said my friend, ‘ you would like to know more of their 
deeds and doings, I will give you a sketch of all the circumstances 
which took place, from their enlévement at Bayonne, to their return to 
Madrid. It was given me by a gentleman of their suite. It may 
amuse you, and you may read it at your leisure.” 

Just ‘at the moment my friend uttered this promise the breakfast-bell 
sounded a joyous peal across the park, and we hastened to obey its 
summons, C, being engaged during the morning, gave me the paper 
he had promised, to amuse my ennui, and in the hope that its con- 
tents may afford to others the same delight they occasioned me, I shall 


cive them to the reader. 


(To be continued.) 
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SONG OF THE SPIRIT OF POVERTY. 
HY ELIZA COOK, 


A sono, a song, for the beldame Queen, 
A Queen that the world knows well, 
Whose portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And throne the prison cell. 


I have been crown'd in every land, 
With nightshade steep'd in tears, 

I've a dog-gnawn bone for my sceptre wand 
Which the proudest mortal fears, 


No gem I wearin my tangled hair, 
No golden vest I own, 

No radiant glow tints cheek or brow, 
Yet say, who dares my frown ? 


Oh, Lam Queen of a ghastly court, 
And tyrant sway I hold, 
Baiting human hearts for my royal sport 
With the bloodhounds of Hunger and Cold. 


My power can change the purest clay 
From its first and beautiful mould, 

Till it hideth from the face of day, 
Too hideous to behold. 


Mark ye the wretch who has cloven and cleft 
The skull of the lonely one, 

And quail'd not at purpling his blade to the heft, 
To make sure that the deed was done. 


Fair seeds were sown in his infant breast, 
That held goodly blossom and fruit, 

But I trampled them down—Man did the rest— 
And God's image grew into the brute. 

















Song of the Spirit of Poverty. 


He hath been driven, and hunted, and scourged, 
For the sin I bade him do, 

He hath wrought the lawless work I urged 
Till blood seem'd fair to his view. 


I shriek with delight to see him bedight 
In fetters that chink and gleam, 

“ He is mine,” I shout, as they lead him out 
From the dungeon to the beam. 


See the lean boy clutch his rough-hewn crutch, 
With limbs all warp'd and worn, 

While he hurries along through a noisy throng, 
The theme of their gibing scorn, 


Wealth and Care would have rear’d him straight 
As the towering mountain pine, 

But I nursed him into that halting gait, 
And wither’d his marrowless spine. 


Pain may be heard on a downy bed, 
Heaving the groan of despair, 

For Suffering shuns not the diadem'd head 
And abideth everywhere. 


But the shorten’d breath and parching lip 
Are watch'd by many an eye, 

And there is balmy drink to sip, 
And tender hands to ply. 


Come, come with me, and ye shall see 
What a child of mine can bear, 

Where squalid shadows thicken the light 
And foulness taints the air, 


He lieth alone to gasp and moan, 
While the cancer eats his flesh, 

With the old rags festering on his wound, 
For none will give him fresh. 


Oh, carry him forth in a blanket robe, 
The lazar-house is nigh, 

The careless hand shall cut and probe, 

And strangers see him die. 
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Where's the escutcheon of blazon’d worth ? 
Who is heir to the famed rich man ? 

Ha! ha! he is mine—dig a hole in the earth, 
And hide him as soon as ye can. 


Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court, 
And the handmaids that I keep, 

Are such phantom things as Fever brings 
To haunt the fitful sleep. 


See, see, they come in my haggard train, 
With jagg’d and matted locks 

Hanging round them as rough as the wild steed’s mane, 
Or the black weed on the rocks. 


They come with broad and horny palms, 
They come in maniac guise, 

With angled chins, and yellow skins, 
And hollow staring eyes. 


They come to be girded with leather and link, 
And away at my bidding they go, 

To toil where the soulless beast would shrink, 
In the deep, damp caverns below. 


Daughters of Beauty, they like ye, 
Are of gentle womankind, 

And wonder not if little there be, 
Of angel form and mind. 


If I'd held your cheeks by as close a pinch, 
Would that flourishing rose be found ? 

If I'd doled you a crust out, inch by inch, 
Would your arms have been so round ? 


Oh, I am Queen with a despot rule, 
That crushes to the dust ; 

The laws I deal, bear no appeal, 
Though ruthless and unjust. 


I deaden the bosom and darken the brain, 
With the might of the demon’s skill ; 

The heart may struggle, but struggle in vain, 
As I grapple it harder still. 











The Butt. 


Oh, come with me and ye shall see, 
How well I begin the day, 

For I'll hie to the hungriest slave I have, 
And snatch his loaf away. 


Oh, come with me and ye shall see, 
How my skeleton victims fall ; 

How I order the graves without a stone, 
And the coffins without a pall. 


Then a song, a song for the beldame Queen— 
A Queen that ye fear right well ; 

For my portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And my throne the prison cell. 








THE BUTT. 
BY MRS, TROLLOPE, 
“Nature has many such.” 


‘Tr is singular,” said William Morton, to his friend and fellow-col- 
legian, Charles Wilmot, ‘* to see such a family as the Belmonts. 
Amongst them all there is not one, no, not a single one, male or female, 
that is not essentially witty.” 

‘“‘T think I should be afraid of them,” replied his friend. ‘* Wit so 
often shows itself in satire, that it is sometimes dangerous to come 
near it,” 

“That is not the case with the Belmonts,” said Morton. ‘ They 
are, without exception, the best tempered set of people I ever came 
near. Their conversation is one perpetual flow of goodhumoured 
pleasantry—no biting, carping, discontented harshness among them, 
And then they are all so handsome! Upon my honour, I never saw 
such a set of people in my life.” 

; ‘‘All handsome? Father, mother, sons, and daughters ?” demanded 
Vilmot. 

“Yes,” returned the other, after a pause. ‘ Father, mother, sons, 
and daughters, all handsome. J do not exactly mean that Mrs, Bel- 
mont’s eyes are as bright as her daughter vigor I or that the gentle- 
manlike looking old man, her husband, is as striking in appearance as 
his son William ; but Mrs. Belmont is particularly well-looking for a 
middle-aged woman, and Mr. Belmont is exactly the sort of person 
I should like to be myself, if I live to be asold. In short, I tell you 
that it is a very singular thing to meet with such a family.” 
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‘T wish you joy of your good luck, Morton,” returned Charles Wil- 
mot. “It will make your first season of real liberty in London pass 
very pleasantly—provided es that you do not fall so seriously in 
love with either mother or daughters as to make your heart ache.” 

‘‘Mother! Nonsense! And as to the daughters, I see no reason 
in the world why I should not fall in love with either of them. Only 
that I don't think I should be ever able to decide which.” : 

‘There is always safety in numbers,” replied Charles. “ But you 
have quite forgotten that I came here to drive you to the Park. Are 
you still sufficiently your own master to go there? Or will it be 
necessary to ask the Belmont family if they can spare you ?” 

‘If 1 thought they would answer ‘ No,’ I would ask them directly,” 
said Morton. ‘* But how can you be such a fool, Charles, as to let me 
talk of them to you as I have done, over and over again, and yet never 
ask me to introduce you? You are either too proud, I suppose, to ask 
a favour of your friend, or else you are thinking of High-Field Park, 
and its dependencies, and are afraid of being caught. But you are 
quite mistaken if you fancy that the Belmonts are fortune-hunting 
misses. You would see in a moment, if you knew them, that they are 
quite in another line. They all seem to enjoy the present too keenly, 
charming creatures, to trouble themselves much about the future. Why _ 
do you not wish to be introduced to them ?” 

‘*T have not said that I did not wish it, Morton,” replied Charles. 

“But will you tell me with proper emphasis and accent that you 
do ?” demanded Morton. 

‘** You are very exigeant, my good friend,” returned the other, laugh- 
ing. ‘ I never saw you so difficult before.” 

‘*] am not exigeant for myself, but for my charming friends,” he re- 
plied. “Iam such a goodnatured fool, Wilmot, that I cannot endure 
to think of what you lose by not knowing them; and yet I don’t quite 
like, either, going about begging young men to be introduced to 
them.” 

“Well!” replied Wilmot, “I will satisfy you if Ican. Will you 
do me the honour of introducing me to your friends the Belmonts ?” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Wilmot, I will,” returned Morton, ‘¢ and the deed shall 
be done at once. Instead of taking me to the Park, let us immediately 
drive to Bolton-street.”’ 

‘* Agreed!” was the reply, and in a few minutes the two young men 
were ushered into a handsome drawing-room, in which was seated a 
lady of some forty-five or fifty years of age, surrounded by four younger 
ones. 

William Morton had not exaggerated the facts, when he said that 
the Belmonts were a handsome race. They really were very handsome. 
The mother was a tall, well-made woman, with regular leased fine 
eyes, and a natural residue of a fine complexion, that had had neither 
illness, sorrow, intemperate dissipation, nor an intemperate table to 
convert it into either yellow or purple. 

Of the girls, the eldest was very like the mother, only not quite so 
tall. The second was rather less regularly handsome, but was favoured 
by nature with a pair of peculiarly fine eyes, the sparkling brightness 
of which lighted up her whole countenance, and caused her to be often 
accounted the most attractive of the family, though perhaps the least 
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beautiful in feature. The third, however, was by many considered as 
the beauty par excellence, on account of her lovely complexion, which 
really did approach as nearly to roses and lilies in its exquisitely 
blended tints, as it is well possible to imagine. The fourth young lady 
was seated apart from the rest, and her dress, though delicately neat, 
had not that pretty, well-appointed finish which marks the morning 
toilet of an English young lady of fashion, when seated in a drawing- 
room ready to receive morning visiters. She was a pretty, delicate- 
looking girl, and might have been observed, by any one who happened 
to take the trouble of looking at her, to be rather remarkable for the 
perfectly faultless symmetry of her form. But she was too unobtrusive 
and quiet-looking to attract much attention ; she was not a daughter of 
the Belmont family, only a niece, and her name was Mary Bell. 

‘‘ Ah! our good friend Morton !” exclaimed Mrs. Belmont; ‘ I am 
delighted to see you! We were just planning a hundred and fifty 
things in which you are to be concerned.” 

Mr. Morton bowed and smiled, and when the lady paused, said, 

‘Will you permit me, Mrs. Belmont, to present my friend Mr. Wil- 
mot, to you? I would not ask this favour for him, did I not know him 
to be deserving of it.” 

‘‘] am happy to see you, Mr. Wilmot: my three daughters, Mr. 
Wilmot. I fear that Mr. Belmont is not at home, but he will hope to 
see you at some future time; and @ propos of other times, do tell me, 
Mr. Morton, if your friend is a charade man? You must know that 
my girls have caught a charade fever from the Sommertons, and I 
see plainly that I shall have no rest till I get up something of the kind 
here.” 

«“T answer for no man upon such occasions,” replied Mr. Mor- 
ton. 

“ Will you answer for yourself?” exclaimed the animated Fanny, Mrs. 
Belmont’s second daughter. 

‘ Assuredly,” replied Morton. ‘In this, as in every thing else, I 
can answer in all sincerity that—‘ I will, in all my best, obey you, 
madam.’ ” 

“ And your answer, Mr. Wilmot?” said the mother, with a glance 
almost as lively as that of the daughter. 

“The echo cf my friend's answer shall be mine,” replied the young 
man. 

‘‘ Bravissimo! Now then, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Belmont, addressing 
her eldest daughter, ‘‘I think you may begin your operations ; we can 
manage to furnish the female part of the troop ourselves, faute de 
mieux, and our boys, with the aid of these two gentlemen, will make 
us quite strong enough to begin. We can go on raising recruits as we 
may find it convenient afterwards.”’~ 

“ We must positively have a pére noble secured before we set off,” 
said Margaret, the youngest of the Belmont graces; ‘‘ for papa de- 
clares he shall put us all out if he attempted to play, and the character, 
you know, is wanted perpetually.” 

‘That is quite true, Corinna,” replied Charlotte; “‘ but you would 
not let the whole thing fall to the ground for want of a pére noble, would 
you ?” 
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“ Good Heaven! No!” exclaimed Fanny, with a degree of earnest- 
ness that showed her heart was in the business. Then casting a beam 
from her refulgent eyes upon the shady distant spot where her cousin 
was sitting, she said, with a little air of drollery which became her in- 
finitely, ** Could not Mary Bell do the part of pére noble?” _ 

Of course every eye was turned on Mary Bell, but it was difficult to 
ascertain whether she had herself heard the sally; for the more than 
quietness, the deep stillness of her features was not disturbed by it. 
Whether her eyes, had they been visible, would have shown whether 
she heard or not, it is impossible to say, for they were fixed on the 
needlework with which she was engaged, and only benefitted her 
needle. But every other eye spoke mirth, and on every other lip there 
was a smile; for in truth there was a comical sort of incongruity in 
the bright-eyed Fanny’s proposition, which it seemed difficult to receive 
with gravity. 

‘‘ If you can persuade her to try it, our troop will gain immensely !” 
cried Margaret, the roses and lilies dimpling into a thousand smiles. 

‘*We must try what soft persuasion will effect,” said Charlotte, with 
a sort of comic gravity that the family seemed to relish excessively ; 
for though not loudly or boisterously in any way, the mother and her 
three daughters all appeared to be nearly convulsed with stifled laughter. 
Mrs. Belmont concealed her face as much as her pocket-handkerchief — 
could do it, but not so effectually but that what was going on behind it 
might be perceived. Charlotte clasped her hands together, then 
stretched her arms upon the table, and concealed her fair face upon 
them. Fanny looked round her with an air of solemn gravity in every 
feature, save her eyes, but they laughed, oh! they laughed with an 
intensity of merriment that it would have been difficult to withstand ; 
and Margaret, who, like her mother, employed her pocket-handkerchief 
in concealing her face, began at length to weep from excess of laughter, 
for she removed the cambric from the lower part of her face, and ap- 
peared to be wiping tears from her eyes. 

William Morton looked from one to the other, evidently puzzled to 
understand the cause of their mirth; but then, with the feeling of a 
young man who does not like to be left out of a joke so very generally 
enjoyed, and evidently so very good, he determined that he would 
share it, and accordingly he got up, stepped briskly up to the window, 
appeared to wish for concealment, and then turned round with enough 
of the remnant of a laugh on his countenance to make it very evident 
that he had enjoyed the jest as much as the Belmont family themselves, 
which they all seemed to observe and appreciate as a proof both of wit 
and good fellowship, for they all exchanged most intelligent glances 
with him, and he felt, with the very greatest satisfaction, that he was 
growing more intimate with them every day. 

As to Charles Wilmot, he sat by, almost as quietly as Mary Bell 
herself; for feeling that any attempt to understand what was going on, 
must be useless, he made none, and screwed his courage to the endur- 
ance of being * eft out ;”? endeavouring to look as much at his ease as 
he could, and, as he was not a shy man, he succeeded tolerably well, 
being able, in the course of a few seconds, to direct his attention to his 
Companion In gravity, and became convinced, before the laughing pan- 
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tomime was over, that she was very nearly, if not quite, as pretty as 
the prettiest of her young companions, notwithstanding her immovable 
stillness, and the disagreeable fact that, for all purposes of bein 
looked at, she was as effectually without eyes as a statue; for thoug 
he had turned as many glances towards her since he entered the room 
as was at all consistent with politeness, he really had not as yet ascer- 
tained whether she had any eyes or not. That she had eyelids and 
eyelashes he was quite aware, and if any na and eyelashes could 
have satisfied a man in the absence of the living lights to which they 
belonged, he might have been satisfied ; but nevertheless, he was not; 
and was still looking so earnestly at her, in the hope of getting a pee 
at what was thus pertinaciously concealed, as quite to have forgotten all 
the mysterious mirth that was going on, when Mrs, Belmont appeared 
suddenly to recollect him, and exclaimed, 

‘Pray, Mr. Wilmot, do not think us such idiots as we appear to be. 
I feel exceedingly inclined to say to you, ‘ Je ne suis pas si béte que 
j'ai l’air.”, When you know us better, you will discover that it is ab- 
solutely impossible to exist in the presence of my absurd girls without 
being eternally moved to unseasonable mirth by some ridiculous sall 
or other. As to that atrocious Fanny, with her horrible eyes, she is 
worse than all the rest ; and I do assure you, I often tell her she will 
be the death of me. But the unprincipled little wretch goes on with- 
out paying the slightest attention to my remonstrances, and how long 
my existence will be spared, Heaven knows! You may perceive that 
your poor friend is already become a victim !” 

Upon hearing these words, the three Miss Belmonts renewed 
their demonstrations of joyous extasy, without even affecting any 
restraint, the first uttering a musical sort of little shriek, inexpressibly 
comic, the second prettily mimicking the applause of a theatre by tap- 
ping an open volume which lay on the table with her knitting-needle, 
and the third laughing heartily, sans fagon, but so elegantly sotto voce, 
as to avoid the slightest approximation to being noisy. No family per- 
haps ever laughed so much, with so little noise, as the Belmonts, 

“ Do be quiet, you vile children!” resumed Mrs. Belmont, “or I 
give up the charade scheme altogether.” 

These words caused the three pretty playful creatures to place 
themselves with an air of exaggerated precision, each with her hands 
before her, and each with her pretty mouth contracted into half its 
natural dimensions, in order to convince their mamma of their sedate- 
ness, ‘ 

“ Now you look like good children,” said Mrs, Belmont, bending her 
head with an air of solemn approval, which caused a slight convulsive 
movement to agitate the features of the ‘‘ three grave Graces,” as 
their fond father delighted to calf them; but it was speedily con- 
quered, and their mother went on to explain to the new recruits the 
various duties that would be required of them. 

The young men listened with great attention, and then assured her 
that they should hold themselves in readiness to enter upon whatever 
particular tasks should be assigned them, at the shortest possible 
notice. 

‘Oh, when shall we begin, mamma ?—when shall we have the first?” 
demanded Fanny, eagerly. ; 
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“Why, you know, my dear,” replied Mrs. Belmont, “ that I cannot 
get people together in the height of the London season, by holding up 
my finger to them. If we wish the rooms to be filled, we must send 
the invitations a month beforehand at the very least.” 

“ That is perfectly true,” said Charlotte, “ but is it not a horrid bore 
to wait so long?” 

As she turned her head towards Wilmot as she spoke, he replied to 
her question by observing that at any rate there must be a great deal of 
practising before they should feel ready to perform before full rooms. 

This suggestion was hailed with great applause, and Fanny looking 
at him with indescribable archness, said, 

‘fam by no means certain that the practising may not prove the 
best part of the business.” 

Charles Wilmot smiled, and nodded as cordial an assent to this as if 
he had been an habitué of six months’ standing, and as he looked at 
her, he acknowledged to himself that Morton was right, and that there 
was an immense deal of beauty inthe Belmont family. 

Just at this moment the door opened, and two handsome, gay-looking 
young men entered, so like each other that they might almost have 
been taken for twins. 

‘* Bravo!” cried Charlotte, ‘‘ here comes William, the Conqueror, and. 
at his heels our dauntless Richard, the Lion-hearted. Now we shall 
get on, you will see.” 

And then, Mr. Wilmot having been properly brought forward as a 
new acquaintance, the two brothers were as quickly made acquainted 
with all that had been decided upon respecting the charades, as it was 
possible for four ladies, all speaking together, to make them. 

“Capital, by Jove!”” exclaimed the Conqueror. 

‘*T am devilish glad you are going about it in earnest,” said Richard, 
“for it is exactly the sort of thing to suit us. And now, mother, if 
you please, we must examine the locale a little. Exits and entrances 
cannot be made in the same style that the butler and footmen walk in 
and out. We shall probably find it necessary to take off that door 
and substitute a curtain, and it will be desirable also to have some 
light sort of frame-work made on the opposite side of the room, co- 
vered with canvass, or another curtain, or in fact, any thing you will, 
provided it conceals a space large enongh to permit an exit on that 
side as well as on the other. It will be utterly impossible for all the 
characters to come and go, for ever and for ever, on the same side.” 

“* Most assuredly it will,” replied his mother. ‘ But if we mean to 
do the thing well, or in other words, Richard, if the governor enters 
into it with sufficient spirit to permit a little expense, we ought to have 
a curtain across the stage ; and in that case I should have it hung across 
our immense folding-doors, and give up the back drawing-room to the 
performers, leaving only enough space in front for a prettily-decorated 
stage, with a back-ground of festooned drapery, blended with flowers, 
or statues, or something of that sort—but no lights, observe—not a 
single lamp or candle must be behind the performers. A strong light, 
concealed from the spectators, must be placed within the folding-doors, 
and this, with a row of good foot-lamps, also concealed from the com- 
pany, will be quite sufficient.” 

While Mrs. Belmont was thus discussing preliminaries with her 
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youngest son, the eldest was in the hands of his sisters, who, leaning 
over him as he sat, appeared to be all talking to him together, but the 
narrative they were giving was uttered in too low a tone to be heard by 
any one but himself; but to him, at least, it appeared to be sufficientl 
intelligible, for it almost convulsed him with laughter, which at ne 
became sufficiently remarkable to attract the attention of Mrs. Bel- 
mont. 

“What are you about, children?” she exclaimed. ‘ A very pretty 
welcome you are giving to Mr. Morton and his friend! They are 
really too silly for any thing! Do you come here, Mr. Wilmot, and 
you too, dear Mr. Morton—come and help me form a committee of 
ways and means.” 

On receiving this summons the two young men eagerly rose and ap- 

roached her, while at the same moment the eldest son and her three 
daughters bounded with the graceful lightness of a group of fawns 
from the spot they occupied, and immediately surrounded her. 

This general and very animated movement made the unbroken still- 
ness of Mary Bell so remarkable, that young Wilmot involuntaril 
stopped short, as he passed before the isolated little work-table at which 
she was sitting, and stood aside, as if to let her pass on before him. 
But she either saw not or heeded not, or would not seem to heed the 
attention, for she neither moved her head, nor raised her eyes, but con- 
tinued her work as steadily as if she had been sitting alone. The 
action of Mr. Wilmot, trifling as it was, sufficed to draw the eyes of 
the whole party upon him, for it had caused a pause in Mrs. Belmont’s 
eloquence. 

‘* Have you set your heart upon enlisting Mary Bell as one of our 
—— Mr. Wilmot?” said William Belmont, stepping towards 

im. 

‘If you would do me the favour of introducing me to the young 
lady,” returned Wilmot, ‘‘I should be very happy to enlist her if it 
were possible.” 

“Ir,” repeated William Belmont, laughing. ‘ However, I know no 
reason in nature why you should not try. Allons! let us make the 
attempt at once.” Then raising his voice, he added, “ ladies and gen- 
tlemen, our friend Mr. Wilmot is about to undertake a difficult and 
somewhat thorny enterprise, in which I think we all ought to support 
him—*‘ @ moi, mes Belges !’ ” 

At this cry the whole family rallied round him, Mrs. Belmont herself 
being of the number, though she arrived not with the first rush that 
brought his sisters and brother to his side, but followed with a graceful 
matronly step, a pleasant smile upon her lip, and something more merry 
still in the twinkle of her eye. 

‘* Now then!” exclaimed the conqueror, ‘‘ now for the introduction ! 
Miss Mary Bell, permit mé, at his own particular oo age, to present 
to you Mr. Charles Wilmot, a young gentleman who is extremely 
a not only to cultivate your acquaintance, but your talents 
also.” 

This was followed by half a moment of immovable stillness on the 
part of Mary Beil, and by a silence like that of suspended breath from 
those around her. And then the young girl half rose from her seat, 
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and made a slight bow, graceful enough as to the movement, but 
rather ou the shady side of civility in manner, for she not only did not 
look at the person thus presented to her, but never for an instant raised 
her eves from the ground. Having made this salutation however, such 
as it was, she resumed her seat, and continued her occupation. And 
then, on looking round him, as if to learn what was to be done next, 
Charles Wilmot perceived that the family were again in extasies of 
laughter, but still it was very quiet laughter, and by the ear alone it 
could scarcely have been discerned at all. But two of the sisters 
might be seen arm-in-arm, leaning against each other, as if in need of 
mutual support under the vehemence of titillation that shook their 
limbs, while the hand of the third was clasped in that of her youngest 
brother, who was biting his under lip as if he would have severed it, to 
prevent the explosion of mirth that seemed to threaten him. Mrs, 
Belmont stood by with an aspect of extreme enjoyment ; too much 
mistress of herself to fear uttering any sound she could disapprove, 
but as greatly amused by watching the agonies of her shy niece as the 
youngest among her lively children could be. 

“Cousin Mary Bell! this will never do!” said William Belmont. 
“You have not been greatly accustomed to the fashionable world, we 
all know, inasmuch as my ever respected maternal uncle, your inesti- 
mable nautical father, has hitherto deemed it desirable to lay you up in 
dock, where no eye but his own, I believe, was permitted to superin- 
tend the growth of your juvenile timbers. But now, cousin Mary 
Bell, that the marine paternity has departed upon a cruise to China, 
and that my respected maternity has extended the right hand of good- 
auntship towards you for the purpose of introducing you to the beau 
monde, I do strongly recommend that you should speak when you are 
spoken to, and look up when gentlemen, or ladies either, are brought 
to your footstool in order to be introduced to your acquaintance.” 

Mary Bell then looked up, and her lips too moved, though what they 
spoke was inaudible, and again she rose from her chair, and raising her 
eyes for half an instant to the face of Mr. Wilmot, she repeated her 
bow, and then sat down again, permitting her attention to fix itself 
once more upon the work it had seemed to quit so unwillingly ; but 
her cheek, which had usually more of the lily than the rose in it, be- 
came, as she made this great exertion, almost as brightly pink as that 
of her cousin Margaret. 

** The conquering William is a conqueror still, you see,” said Mrs. 
Belmont, as she looked at the delicate loveliness of her timid niece, with 
less of pleasure as it seemed, than of surprise. ‘Is he not an extraor- 
dinary creature?” she added, turning suddenly round to Mr. Morton, 
who stood near her. 

“* He is a Belmont all over,” exclaimed Morton with animation. 

“‘Isn’the?” she replied. ‘* Not that all who bear the name have his 
power,” she added, after meditating for a moment. ‘ I am convinced 
that I might have preached for an hour to that obstinate little fool of a 
girl, before I could have obtained as much compliance from her as she 
has just shown to him. You have no idea what a plague she is!” 

“* Perhaps the conqueror does not think so,” said Morton. ‘ Per- 
haps her coldness and reserve do not suffice to conceal from him the 
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beautiful form, the soft beseeching eye, and the lovely delicacy of her 
whole appearance. Perhaps the conqueror may himself be in danger 
of being conquered !” 

«Good heaven! Mr. Morton, what nonsense! I beg your pardon 
a thousand times, but upon my honour I never heard any thing so ab- 
surd as the notion of such a man as William Belmont finding any thing 
to admire in poor miserable-looking little Mary Bell, But I dare say 
you were only speaking in jest ?” 

" « Most assuredly I was,” replied the young man, colouring natur- 
ally, and laughing affectedly ; ‘* I cannot think how you could imagine 
I was in earnest.”’ . 

“Oh no! I did not really think so,” returned Mrs, Belmont, laying 
her hand with renewed kindness on the arm of her favourite new ac- 
quaintance, who, as she justly thought, admired her family, and herself 
into the bargain, almost as much as they deserved, ‘‘ but I chose to 
scold you a little, only for making a jest upon such a subject. Only 
just look at him, my dear friend! Certainly no man ever lived who 
understood the art of quizzing so well as William does,”’ 

The time occupied by this little @ part between Mrs. Belmont and 
Mr. Morton, had been occupied by the group assembled round Mary 
Bell in staring at her in silent surprise. It was a received fact through- 
out the Belmont family that Mary Bell was a plain, unformed, dull- 
spirited and utterly stupid little girl, whose visit for a stipulated three 
months was the very greatest bore and misfortune that had ever fallen 
upon them, and which could be atoned for only by their finding in her 
queer, awkward ways unceasing employment for the lively vein which 
so charmingly prevailed among them. But when she looked up as she 
made her second bow to Mr. Wilmot, there was so much of undeniable 
beauty and grace in her appearance that the three sisters, and the two 
brothers, all looked at her with astonishment. But the conqueror soon 
recovered himself, and perfectly guiltless of any feeling that could at 
all justify the imprudent hint of Mr, Morton, he proceeded to furnish 
the quota of amusement which he knew was expected from him by his 
mother and sisters, at the expense of Mary Bell. Nay, so admirably 
and so Belmontishly clever was he, that even this unexpected display 
of loveliness was turned to account, and suggested a pun that long 
contributed to enrich the fund of wit from which he drew his brilliant 
persiflage. 

‘‘Upon my word, fair cousin, bowing and blushing becomes you so 
greatly that they make you perfectly beautiful, wherefore henceforth, 
instead of calling you Mary Bell, you must permit me to address you 
as belle Marie. But think not that we can any longer suffer you to de- 
vote yourself so exclusively to the labours of the needle as you have 
hitherto done since we have enjoyed the sunshine of your presence 
amongus. We have this instant seen, belle Marie, what you can do in 
the way of being beautiful when you choose it, so now, fair cousin, be 
pleased to listen to the petition of this gentleman, that you join your- 
self to our troop of charade players.” 

“Delightful! oh, delightful!” cried the eldest Miss Belmont. : 

‘Cousin Mary, I will give you any thing you will ask if you will 
only act in a charade,” said the second, 
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“Oh, would it not be rich?” exclaimed the third. “ Just think! 
—obliged to move about—obliged to look up—obliged to invent some- 
thing to say! Oh, would it not be rich? Mary Bell, if you will 
only consent to act in one single scene of a charade, I will promise not 
to ask you any question across the dinner-table, when we have com- 
pany, fora month to come. Tell me that you will act, dear, dear Mary 
Bell, only for one scene!” 

“ For one scene!’ said Mrs. Belmont, in a voice of authority. “I 
beg, Margaret, that you will not lead your cousin to believe that she is 
to be let off at the end of one scene. With all the trouble I am going 
to take for the amusement of you all, it will be strange indeed if the 
members of my own family refuse to assist me. But we need not talk 
any more about it at present. My task, I suspect, will be the most 
dithicult, and I must perform it before any thing else is began; and now 
let us adjourn. You shall hear the result of my petitioning to my lord 
and master, as soon as I know it myself,” she added, addressing the 
young men she had enlisted with a confidential smile, “‘ and if that part 
of the business goes well, of which 1 confess I have very little doubt, 
I flatter myself we shall encounter no further difficulty. I certainly do 
not mean to anticipate any from rebellion in the household.” 

These last words were spoken a little sotto voce, and the very slightest 
glance in the world directed towards Mary Bell, whose short-lived roses 
had given place to more than usual paleness, interpreted their meaning. 
But any thing they might seem to contain in any degree approaching 
harshness was softened by so charming a smile, that had Mary Bell 
happened to see it, she must have felt persuaded that her aunt really was 
one of the sweetest tempered women in the world. 

* Now then we will finish our unmercifully long visit,” said Mr. 
Morton, ‘‘and shall live upon the hope of hearing from you.” 

The two young men then took their leave, and were presently 
dashing along ia the well-hung cab of Wilmot towards Hyde Park. 

7 ” * J ° 

** Well, Charles, what do you think of the Belmonts?” said Morton, 
the moment after they had driven from the door. 

‘I think,” replied Wilmot, “ that they certainly are one of the 
handsomest families I ever saw.” 

‘“‘T knew you must think that,” returned his friend. ‘* But what do 
you think of their manners, of their conversation, of their whole style? 
Did you ever see any thing so animated, so lively, so thoroughly fasci- 
nating and delightful? And the sons too! Are they not fine-looking 
young fellows?” 

“* Yes, they are altogether a remarkably handsome family. But I 
wish you would tell me something about that pretty pale creature that 
they call Mary Bell. Who and what is she 2” 

“She is a niece of Mrs. Belmont’s; Did not you hear them say 
so?" , 

“Yes. But I want to know something more about her. I presume 
that she is poor and dependant.” 

“Oh! dear no, I fancy not. Her father is a captain in the navy, 
and as she is his only child, she is scarcely likely to be what is called 
poor and dependant. What makes you think she is so?” 
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*«] don’t know exactly,” replied Wilmot, musingly. ‘I suppose it 
is their manner of treating her.” 

“There now! Iwill be hanged if I did not think so,” exclaimed 
Morton, indignantly. ‘* Now is not that speech, Wilmot, a beautiful spe- 
cimen of the justice and liberality of human beings in judging of each 
other? Now just listen to a plain statement of facts, and then pass 
judgment on yourself, Here are the Belmont family, such as you see 
them, rich, well-born, and fashionable; as beautiful as angels, and 
every one of them full of talent and pétillant d’esprit; in short, a set 
of people in the fullest enjoyment of all the goods the gods can send. 
Now it is notorious to every one who knows any thing about the matter, 
that where there is a family of daughters to be taken out, there can be 
no greater bore than having another young _ by way of a visiter. 
But this dull little girl’s father goes off upon a long cruise, and what 
does Mrs. Belmont do? In the very height of the London season, 
when every inch in a carriage, or an opera-box, is of inestimable value, 
she sends off an invitation to this very stupidest of nieces, and whom, 
by the way, she perfectly well knew to be such, to pass three months 
with her. And what has been her reward? It is rarely that any wf 
has passed since she arrived, without my spending some part of it wit 
them, and I declare to Heaven I have never once seen her smile since 
she entered the house.” 

‘‘ But may not that be owing, Morton, to her not feeling happy and 
at ease among them? It is evident that persiflage and quizzing are 
among the most favourite of the Belmont pastimes; and, do you know, 
I think it very likely it may make her feel uncomfortable,” returned 
Wilmot. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Charles Wilmot! If she really feel thus gloomily dis- 
contented at the sight and sound of innocent playfulness, she certainly 
must be one of the most thoroughly unamiable people in existence, 
and the sooner she is cured of such a temper the better for her.” 

‘‘And do you think the best way to cure her will be persevering in 
the lively mode of treatment administered to her this morning?” de- 
manded Wilmot. 

‘Certainly. It is not only the best, but the only way,” replied his 
friend. ‘ Did you not perceive that William Belmont’s _— 
badinage did at last make her rouse herself and look up ¢” 

‘‘ Why certainly, Morton, she ought to be obliged to him for that, 
for it caused her, for the moment at least, to look a thousand times 
lovelier then the very handsomest of her cousins. Yet in my life I 
hever saw an eye expressive of so much gentle sadness. I am quite 
sure she is miserable.” 

“ Then I am quite sure it is her own fault,” replied Morton. ‘* They 
are all as kind to her as possible, and I know perfectly well that she 
might have gone to fifty parties since she has been here, if she had not 
obstinately persisted in declaring that she preferred et at home. 
It is impossible to force her to be amused and happy if she has prede- 
termined that she will not be so.” 

“ That is very true, certainly. But it is painful to see it neverthe-« 
less,” said Wilmot. i 
‘To be sure it is,” answered his companion. ‘It is the greatest 
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bore upon earth. All the Belmonts feel it, I assure you; and nothing 
but their charming, happy tempers could enable them to bear it as 


they do.” 
° * * + * t 


The next day but one brought the following note from Mrs. Belmont 
to Mr. Morton: 


‘¢ Tout va bien. All difficulties have been conquered, and I have 
received carte blanche to do every thing I like. What a blessing it is 
to have to deal with such a temper as Mr. Belmont’s!'§ We are exces- 
sively busy, as you may suppose, and we want you and your friend to 
come and take your luncheon here at two precisely. I have ordered the 
door to be défendue against every one else, and the coachman not to 
come near the house till half-past tive, so that we shall have three 
hours good to decide upon words, costumes, and scenery. Of course 
you will say every thing you can think of to induce your friend to for- 
give and obey this hasty summons. My silly children are absolutely 
wild with delight. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
‘¢CuartotTeE BeL_mont, the Elder.” 


This very agreeable summons was immediately communicated to Mr. 
Wilmot, who was exceedingly well-pleased to receive it. He was an 
admirable charade player, and, like the majority of his fellow-creatures, 
he took pleasure in doing what he was conscious he did well. The 
punctuality with which the friends knocked at Mr. Belmont’s door pre- 
cisely as the clock struck two, was quite exemplary, as was that also 
with which the whole family were seen hurrying down stairs to the 
dining-room as they entered, in order that not a moment might be lost 
by idle drawing-room preliminaries. 

Mary Bell was among the very first who appeared, but she was 
driven down the stairs by those who followed, with the same movement 
of their pretty fancy aprons as they would have used if driving a flock 
of geese before them; not to mention that the two long-legged sons 
of the family were following also, with shouting assurances that if 
she did not make haste, they would be upon her head; so it was 
with a quick, light step that she bounded to the bottom of the flight, 
and Mr. Wilmot, as he greeted her with a gentle “‘ Good morning, 
Miss Bell,” had again the pleasure of seeing her beautiful eyes raised, 
and a blush upon her cheek, wonderfully resembling that of the wild 
rose. 

In the dining-parlour they found both Mr. and Mrs. Belmont, and 
the former was immediately introduced to Mr. Wilmot, as the dear, 

man who had licensed the revels that they were about to celebrate. 

t. Belmont was the comely prototype of his comely race. He was 
several years older than his wife, but it would have been difficult to find 
a handsomer man of sixty-four. His air, too, was as gai et galliard 
as that of his sons, and his eve still laughed, and his well-formed 
mouth still smiled like theirs. Nothing could be more cordial and 


more kind than the welcome he gave to the new acquaintance thus pre- 
sented to him. 
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‘‘T am happy to see so promising a recruit added to Mrs. Belmont’s 
troop,” he said. ‘I like to patronize all these innocent joys, Mr. 
Wilmot. The argument which perpetually suggests itself in their fa- 
vour whenever the subject is brought before me, is briefly this: Shall 
we ever be younger? If not, sir, if not, let us, in the name of com- 
mon sense, catch the bright fleeting moments as they pass, and enjoy as 
much of frolic and of jest as the mercy of Providence shall be pleased 
to put within our reach.” 

And as he spoke, the excellent gentleman seated himself at the well- 
spread table, and helping himself plenteously to some scolloped oys- 
ters, made it speedily evident that his grateful welcome of the gifts of 
Providence was not confined to matters of jest alone. 

Excellent as it was, the luncheon was rot permitted to last long, for 
the younger part of the company soon betrayed their impatience to get 
it over, that they might return to the drawing-room, and set about the 
business that was before them without further delay. And now again 
Mr. Belmont displayed av amiable trait of character; far from reprov- 
ing the vehement eagerness which his lively children betrayed in the 
hasty and unceremonious manner in which they quitted the table, he 
only laughed, and drawing his well-stuffed arm-chair a little closer to 
the board, exclaimed, as he transferred the contents of a small, but very 
favourite dish, to his own plate, 

“ Away with ye! That’s right! The fewer, you know, the better 
cheer. And as to the merriment, it will be time enough to look after 
that when I have taken a glass of sherry.” 

‘What a heavenly temper!” said Mrs. Belmont to Mr. Morton, as 
they left the room. 

The happy troop had no sooner reached the drawing-room, than 
Fanny exclaimed, 

‘Now for it then! Words—words—words! Let every body take 
a pencil and write down three words. Mamma says that each charade 
must be made as scenic, as perfectly dramatized, and as long as pos- 
sible; and therefore that three will be quite sufficient for one evening. 
If we each write three words, that will give us twenty-four to choose 
from, and till this choice is made, mamma says it will be impossible to 
advance a single inch, for that of course the scenery and all that must 
depend upon it.” Ld 

Every body acknowledged the truth of this important proposition by 
a simultaneous exclamation of ‘‘ To be sure!” And the next moment 
every body had a bit of writing-paper before them, and either a pencil 
or a pen in their hand—every body, save Mary Bell; and she seemed 
meditating a retreat, for she was very quickly stealing across the floor 
of the front drawing-room, in the direction of the door, 

‘Are you looking for a pencil, Miss Bell?” said Wilmot, stepping 
quickly after her, and offering to put into her hands the pencil and 
paper he had prepared for himself—once again he caught a full view of 
her large melancholy eyes as she raised them to his face. 

‘Oh, no,” she replied, softly, but quite audibly, “ you will have 
more words, without my help, than you can want. I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

And Mary Bell was again moving on towards the door, with a step so 
rapid, notwithstanding its gliding quietness, that she had almost reached 
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it before Wilmot had recovered from his surprise at perceiving how ver 
lovely she was when speaking, and that exquisite as was her blush, 
her smile was more exquisite still, But he overtook her ere she 
had passed through it, and almost involuntarily taking her hand he 
said, 

‘‘ Pray, Miss Bell, do not forsake us! You know that your aunt 

expects we should all be useful. Do take the pencil !—you shall have 
your own little table, and nobody shall disturb you.” 
* There was so judicious a mixture of respect and friendliness in the 
tone and manner of this address, that Mary Bell for a moment lost all 
her painful shyness, and looking at him with a smile that expressed 
both surprise and gratitude, she replied, 

‘Tam sure you are very kind! But you do not know how very 
stupid | am,” 

Wilmot answered ber only by a laugh, which was quite genuine, for 
it was impossible to look in the sweet face, beaming with intelligence, 
which was raised to his, and hear her in so very matter-of-fact a tone 
talk of her stupidity, without laughing ;—but he led her back to the little 
table which he had seen her occupy,and laying down the pencil and the 
paper before her, glided away without saying another word, and avail- 
ing himself without scruple of the free and easy tone which seemed, 
for the time being, to be established in “ the troop,” he sought and 
found another pencil and some more paper, and was presently seated in 
the midst of the party, in deep meditation on the nature of words, 
But he was mistaken if he supposed that the little scene in which he 
had been engaged had passed without witnesses, or in fact, that any one 
of the persons present, except perhaps his friend Morton, had suffered a 
single circumstance of it to escape notice. The amusement which it 
occasioned was greater than can be easily expressed. That Mary— Mary 
Bell—should be taken by the hand, led to her chair, and waited upon 
by the handsomest and most distinguished looking young man they had 
seen that season, had something in it so indescribably ludicrous to their 
feelings, that it was with the very greatest difficulty they avoided laugh- 
ing aloud. 

But they were aware that this was not bon ton. They knew that 
Mr. Wilmot was Mr. Wilmot of Highfield Park, and though they had 
not as yet laid any very deliberate plan for taking possession of him- 
self and his belongings, they were not so childish as to indulge in a 
laugh at his expense, All they did, therefore, under the pressing ne- 
cessity of yielding in some degree to the vehement merriment which 
had seized upon them, was done under cover of a multitude of de- 
vices, well known and constantly practised in all such lively families as 
that of the Belmonts. 


One of them was seized with a violent fit of coughing, and blew her 
nose con strepito. Another hid herself completely behind one of her 
brothers, and relieved herself by pinching his arm with energy. The 
third knelt down, and pretended to be looking for something on the 
floor so minute as to render it necessary that her nose should come in 
contact with the carpet. One of the young men began to whistle with 
great shrillness, and the other to scold all his sisters at once, a tort et 
@ travers, which last device was incomparably the best, as it quickly 
enabled them to laugh in return, and thus released them from the re- 
straint which they found it so difficult to endure. 
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But by far the strongest genuine feeling produced by this unexpected 
procedure on the part of Mr. Wilmot was experienced by Mrs. Bel- 
mont. She was, as of course she ought to be, considerably more ad- 
vanced in the science of worldly wisdom than her children, although 
even on that score, there was more talent already developed among 
them than could be reasonably expected at their age. But Mrs. Bel- 
mont, notwithstanding her charming spirits, and the graceful vivacity 
of her ordinary manners, had a good deal of foresight, and she would have 
been extremely well pleased to have seen the admiration which his eyes 
had already expressed for Fanny, demonstrated by as great assiduity as 
he had now displayed towards her stupid niece. As to the possibility of 
Mary Bell's profitting in any way by it, the idea was preposterous. She 
thought indeed, that it was more than probable that the young man 
might be indulging in a little quiet quizzing after his own fashion ; but, 
nevertheless, she would have been better pleased had he shown himself 
too much occupied by Fanny to think of any thing else. 

The family burst of merriment being over, they all proceeded to busi- 
ness, and a very pretty picture might have been composed from the group. 
One fair girl sat with her beautiful eyes raised, in search of inspira- 
tion, to the ceiling. Another tapped her snowy forehead with a golden 
pencil-case, and where was the cynic who, as he watched her, could 
have dared to quote, 


Knock as you will, there’s nobody at home. 


The conqueror frowned with an intensity that gave a sort of Jove- 
like air to his countenance, and Richard of Lion Heart smiled as he 
meditated on his task, with the air of one who felt at home in his occu- 
pation. Mrs. Belmont wrote down two words with great rapidity, but 
weighed well the responsibility which the task threw upon her before 
she ventured upon a third. The two visiters did the same, but as to 
Fanny, who has not yet been mentioned, she was watching Mary Bell 
so earnestly that her pencil had not yet touched her paper. But she 
could not make her out. Foran instant or two she had appeared to be 
using the pencil that had been put into her hands, but then she laid it 
aside, resumed her work, and appeared to be again precisely in the 
same state of abstraction and isolation as usual. 

‘ Well!” said Mrs. Belmont at length, ‘‘ have we all done 2?” 

“Yes,” was uttered like a feu de joie by all the voices in succession, 
for the summons had quickened the tardy so effectually that no one 
seemed greatly in arrear. 

‘* Now then collect them, William, and read them all aloud, without 
hinting by any glance or sign from whence they come, and then we 
will proceed to selection.” 

This was done precisely as commanded, and then followed the cla- 
mour usual on such occasions, each one exclaiming in favour of some 
particular word, and dilating, @ haute voix, on the facilities it offered 
tor scenic effect. After this had lasted for some time it became evident 
that out of the twenty-seven words (if, indeed, Mary Bell’s bit of paper 
contained any) four were the decided favourites. Of these, two were 
declared by acclamation to be quite first-rate, but, concerning the other 
two there was evidently a difference of opinion, These doubtful words 
were IncuBUS and INFANTICIDE. Whether William Belmont (the 
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reader) knew whence they came may be doubtful, but certainly no one 
else did, save their respective authors. Opinions therefore were given 
on all sides, with perfect freedom, and Mrs. Belmont, with a degree of 
quickness which showed her to be admirably well calculated for the part 
of manager, ran through the dramatic capabilities of bothina masterly 
manner, showing how scene might follow scene, and the whole end with 
splendid effect. But though she declared both words to be very good, 
Zs very decidedly gave the preference to infanticide, while nearly all 
the rest of the speakers gave their judgment in favour of the other, 
After a pretty stout contest for her own word, for it was, in fact, one of 
those she had given in, Mrs. Belmont at length yielded to the majority, 
and incubus was decided upon, and then the scraps of paper were spread 
out upon the table, and every one was desired to select his own, a process 
resorted to for the purpose of consulting the author as to any former 
experience he might have had concerning the management of the word. 
The command was immediately obeyed by every one except Mary Bell, 
who, as usual, remained stationary at her little table. She had re- 
mained so entirely silent during the previous discussion that it is pro- 
bable every one, not excepting her new friend, Charles Wilmot, had 
forgotten that she had been invited to write; but when every one had 
selected his own, and that one scrap of paper was still found remaining, 
Wilmot immediately stepped forward, seized upon it, and carried it to 
her, but not without reading aloud, as he went along, the word In- 
CUBS. 

Mary Bell looked up for an instant as he placed the paper before 
her, blushed, smiled, bent her head in acknowledgment of his atten- 
tion, and then once more resumed her occupation. 

** Imaginez !” cried Fanny, turning to her mother with a look of 
astonishment. 

‘* Imaginez, indeed,” responded her mother; “ but to me it will be 
quite a relief to find that the farce of excessive shyness is at an end. 
There is nothing I detest like it !”’ 

Then crossing the room to the remote spot occupied by her niece, she 
said, 

‘Tam glad to see, Mary Bell, that you think it is time to leave off 
your village sauvagerie, and to permit yourself to be amused with 
what amuses the rest of us. But you must please to remember, my 
dear, that I shall not exactly approve your refusing to do every thing 
I ask you, while you display the most ready compliance with the re- 
quests of the first handsome young man who takes notice of you. Your 
papa would not approve of that, 1 can promise you. So now remember, 
that you will be expected to go through with these charades like the 
rest of the party, and do whatever may happen to be required of you, 
with the same ready goodwill as your cousins.” 

_ Having said this, she returned to the group who were now assembled 
in the back drawing-room, and ere it separated, the arrangement for 
the first charade had been fully decided upon. 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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LINES BY THE AUTHOR OF “LACON?” 


(Tue following unpublished lines, by the late author of “ Lacon.” 
the Rev. C. C. Colton, were written a few days before his death at 
Fontainebleau, whither he had retired during a severe illness, the 
effects of which were supposed to have led to his self-destruction by 
shooting himself with a pistol. ] 


How long shall man’s imprison’d spirit groan, 

’Twixt doubt of Heaven, and deep disgust of earth, 
When all worth knowing never can be known, 

And all that can be known, alas! is nothing worth ? 


Untaught by saint, by cynic, or by sage, 
Andall the spoils of Time that load their shelves, 
We do not quit—but change our joys in age, 
Joys framed to stifle thought, and lead us from ourselves, 


The drug—the cord—the steel—the flood—the flame— 
Turmoil of action—tedium of rest— 

And lust of change—though for the worse—proclaim 
How dull life’s banquet is, how ill at ease the guest! 


Known were the bill of fare before we taste, 
Who would not spurn the banquet and the board ? 
Prefer th’ eternal but oblivious fast, 
To life’s frail fretted thread, and death's suspended sword ? 


He that the topmost stone of Babel plann’d— 
And he that braved the crater’s boiling bed— 
Did these a clearer, closer view command, 
Of Heaven or Hell, we ask—than the blind herd they led? 


Or he that in Valdano did prolong 

The Night—her rich star-studded page to read— 
Could he point out, ’midst all that brilliant throng, 

His fix’d and final home—from fleshly thraldom freed ? 


Minds that have scann'd Creation’s vast domain, 
And secrets solv’'d—till then to;sages seal’d, 

Whilst Nature own’d their intellectual reign 
Extinct—have nothing known, or nothing have reveal’d. 


Devouring Grave! we might the less deplore 
Th’ extinguish’d lights that in thy darkness dwell, 
Would’st thou from that lost zodiac one restore, 
That might th’ enigma solve—and doubt, man’s tyrant, quell ! 


To live in darkness—in despair to die— 
Is this, indeed, the boon to mortals given ? 
Is there no port—no rock of refuge nigh ? 
There is—to those who fix their anchor hope in Heaven! 


Turn then, O man, and cast all else aside ; 
Direct thy wand’ring thoughts to things above ; 
Low at the Cross bow down—in that confide, 
Till doubt be lost in faith—and bliss secured in love! 
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NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE COURTS OF VIENNA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, AND NAPLES. 


BY THE MARCIIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


As the time drew near for our departure from Vienna, I became ver 
sad. We had spent nearly a month there, and had been treated with the 
greatest kindness, and although there was neither gaiety, grandeur, nor 
excitement, there was an absence of all worry and constraint ; and we 
enjoyed so agreeable an existence, that but for the remembrance that 
kind friends expected us elsewhere, I think Constantinople would have 
been given up, or at least, our expedition there would have been de- 
layed till the spring. Our fate however was sealed, the die cast, and 
the break up of the party commenced by our son Seaham’s going off, 
en courier, to England, with a messenger, who arrived suddenly from 
Constantinople on the 13th, and was again despatched on’the night of 
the 14th. The remaining children moved to the apartments we had 
taken for them at the ‘Stadt London,” a clean, quiet inn, near the 
ramparts, and next day at two o'clock we embarked on board the 
Galatea, a small steamer that had arrived in consequence of the Danube 
being too low to admit of the regular one making the voyage. 

The place of embarkation is a pretty wild spot at the end of the 
Prater. Owing to the change of the boat the company sent our carriage 
by land ; rather an inconvenient arrangement, and a bad beginning for 
our expedition, The vessel was Jong and narrow. On each side we 
found a small deck-cabin arranged to receive us ; below was a ladies’ 
cabin and a good saloon. The captain, an Italian, spoke all languages ; 
German, French, English, &c.; he was tall and handsome, and an ex- 
tremely agreeable, gentlemanlike, well-informed man. 

The only persons of our acquaintance on board were Mr. Napier, a 
young Englishman, and Emir Pacha, a Turk, who was returning to his 
own country, after spending five years in England, and some time at 
Cambridge. He was presented to us by the Turkish minister, Mons. 
-, who bid him farewell in the most affectionate manner, taking 
his head between his hands as one would a child’s, and kissing both 
sides of his face. There was also Baron Tankenheim, a Wirtemberg 
officer, going to Syria to buy horses for his sovereign ; an Austrian 
colonel; a Turkish doctor, who spoke all languages; an old Countess de 
Matyan, mother to Countess Kaenigsmarck, the wife of the Prussian 
minister at Constantinople ; and many others whom I knew not even by 
name. 

Among the motley crowd was a French milliner, carrying Paris 
fashions to the east, and a Vienna lady going to marry the Austrian 
consul at Galata, 

_ The weather was most unpropitious, and torrents of rain fell unceas- 
ingly. The banks of the Danube were for the most part flat and wild. 
We passed a picturesque ruin on a height, and arrived about five 
o'clock at Presburg; where there is a bridge of boats, and an old 
Square castle on a hill. All the passengers hastened on shore, leaving us 
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in quiet possession of the vessel, for we declined landing, although we 
were told that there was an opera, ‘‘ La Somnambula,” and a great fete 
going on. Our dinner was rather a scramble, and we soon after retired 
to rest. My berth wasso high, I had some difficulty in getting in, and 
when there, in avoiding breaking my head. 

At five o’clock next morning guns were fired to summon the pas- 
sengers on board, and we once more got under weigh; and at about ten 
o'clock we arrived at the station where the carriage waited, and the 
captain had it immediately shipped, when to our surprise and indigna- 
tion, we found the locks had been broken and the things examined. 
This appeared to us a most unjustifiable act, and peculiarly hard, from 
the circumstance that it was in no way our fault that the carriage came 
by land, as it would have been more convenient to have had it with us, in 
which case there would have been no attempt to examine any thing. 

The day was even worse than the preceding, and we were annoyed 
with an unceasing deluge. We dined at six o'clock, and arrived at 
Pesth about seven. On landing we were conducted to a large, clean 
inn, called the Queen of England. The rooms were good, but I never 
was in a more noisy place. Here we remained a day. 

Pesth, the capital of Hungary, isa large old town on one side of the 
Danube; Buda or Ofen being situated on the other. The latter has 
rather a wild aspect, a large old castle stands on a height, and there is 
a background of mountains. A suspension-bridge is constructing be- 
tween the two cities, the engineer being the same who built the one at 
Hammersmith. This, when finished, will be of indescribable advan- 
tage, for at present the only means of communication for the people is 
by boats. 

"The streets of Pesth are large and wide, but unpaved ; this evil, how- 
ever, seems in some places in the act of being remedied ; indeed Pesth 
appears altogether to be an improving city. I observed many large 
houses building. The steam navigation of the Danube has greatly in- 
creased the commerce, by affording the inhabitants means of exporting 
their corn, wines, and other merchandise. 

The costume of the Hungarian peasantry is strange and wild. The 
long hair, large flap hat, and the folding pelisse lined with sheepskin, 
strongly reminded‘ me of Russia, and the little horses are harnessed 
abreast, as in that country. One long line of shops appears to be their 
Bond-street, and here, as inVienna, the signs are very appropriate, and 
tastefully painted. A watchmaker had decorated his shop by a large 
figure of Time, with an hour-glass, Near windows filled with velvet 
caps embroidered in gold, hangs a full-length picture of a smart hussar, 
his charger richly caparisoned. On]the other hand a milliner is dis- 
tinguished by a brilliant picture of the Empress, or some archduchess, 
in full dress. These signs, which are particularly well painted, and 
very superior to any I ever saw elsewhere, give gaiety and splendour 
to the scene. The day was clear and fine, but the cold was so intense 
that I was soon obliged to come in-doors. I regretted not seeing the 
opposite city, but our stay being so short it was impossible. The 
Hungarians are very proud of their Casino, or reading-rooms, which 
have been lately built on the plan, as they say, of an English club. 

Sunday the 18th, at six o’clock in the morning, we left Pesth, and 
embarked in the Zayug steamer, of eighty horse power, so called after 
Feb.—voi. LXX. NO. CCLXXVIII. @ 
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ithe famous Austrian general who fought against the Turks. The cap- 
tain, an Italian, gave me up his cabin, a small one on deck, and I went 
to bed for some hours. The continual trembling and shaking of the 
vessel prevent the possibility of writing, and the whole existence on 
board a steamer is so wearisome and monotonous, that it creates a list- 
less feeling of unwillingness to employ oneself, 

The weather was fine, and we discussed the project of leaving the 
boat at Rustschik, and travelling by land to Constantinople, passing 
through Schumla and Adrianople. Some said it was feasible on horse- 
back, as the couriers took that route, and the distance was not above 
three hundred miles; but all agreed that for a lady to cross the Balkan 
in a carriage, would be difficult, if not impossible. 

The days being short, and there being no moon, we were obliged to 
anchor for that night at Mohacs, and next morning, Monday, a heavy 
fall of rain began, and continued all day. We started on Tuesday 
with the earliest dawn, but the thick mists and adverse winds delayed 
us greatly. We met the packet coming from Constantinople, and 
stopped ; the two vessels remaining about half an hour close together 
for the interchange of letters, merchandize, &c. This was the only 
event of a long, dreary, cold, wet day, until we anchored at Neusatz, 
a wretched place, where no one was even inclined to go ashore. 

The objections to the deck cabins, which counterbalance their merits 
of light and air, are their extreme cold, and the impossibility of keep- 
ing them dry. The wet poured in from the deck, and though tarpaul- 
ings were nailed over the top, yet despite of every effort the cold was 
intense and the damp extreme. 

Next day, Wednesday, at about twelve o’clock, we arrived at Semlin, 
and remained two hours while the passports were visés. This town 
is on the Austrian side of the frontier, and opposite to Belgrade, a 
Turkish fortress. Shortly after we had left the town, which still re- 
mained in sight, we unfortunately ran upon a sandbank, and were de- 
layed there for two hours, and no sooner was the vessel got off than we 
floundered on another, and much time was lost before the steamer 
was fairly in the right channel of the river. We were considerably de- 
pressed at this, and at the rain, which continued for three days without 
a moment's intermission, Every thing was completely soaked, and 
darkness coming on, we were obliged to anchor for the night. 

Next day at two o'clock, after passing an old Turkish fortress called 
Semandria, we came to Drencova, where the boat ought to have arrived 
eighteen hours sooner. We had imagined there would here have been an 
inn and a town, and, at least for one night, the means of getting rest on 
shore, and escape from our cold, damp habitation on the Danube ; but 
all these hopes were blighted on seeing this deplorable place. A swamp, 
on which stood a church, a barn, and two or three small huts, was all 
this station boasted, and to reach this in a deluge of rain, and knee 
deep in mud, was not an inviting prospect. We therefore decided on 
remaining on board till next morning, when we were to embark for 
peri a passage which can only be effected in boats, and requires 

aylight, 

Thursday 22.—At an early hour, exactly a week after our departure 
from Vienna, the boats were rowed alongside the Zayug. A large one 
was filled with luggage, carriages, and merchandize; a second took 
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twenty-five passengers; and lastly, one was reserved for us and our 
servants. 

The rain, as usual, fell unceasingly. The boat had ten oars that 
were unequally used, and changed according to the steersman’s direc- 
tion. There was also a sail when the wind was favourable, but some- 
times it was entirely withdrawn, and at others the men rested on their 
oars, and we floated down the current. A small cabin, like a covered 
barge, sheltered us from the pitiless rain. 

The scenery on each side the Danube is very grand, much finer than 
that of the Rhine; still there is a sameness in this succession of cra 
heights, and the eye wearies of the feathered rocks, wild, grand, and 
picturesque as they are, clad in autumnal colours, For miles and miles 
the same scenery continues, and hardly a hut or the vestige of a habita- 
tion breaks the solitude of these shores. The woods are full of wild 
boars, bears, and stags. 

We passed a grotto or cave, said to be large enough to contain 
30,000 persons, and the captain pointed out to us Trajan’s table, a 
slab of marble with a Latin inscription, The old Roman road runs 
along the cliff that bounds the river side. We did not, however, land 
from our boats. 

This very capricious river winds along, sometimes becoming very 
narrow, at others swelling into wide channels, and ever rushing like an 
angry torrent. The boatmen were, in appearance, hardly human, so 
wild did they look, so barbarous was their attire, consisting of black or 
white sheepskin folded round their persons, with caps of the same ma- 
terial. The captain, a gentlemanlike, intelligent man, told me that 
when the steam navigation first commenced, these poor people were ab- 
solute savages. One of them had his fingers covered with strange 
rings he had obtained from the Zingari or gipsies, who abound in 
Wallachia. He sold me one, and seemed enchanted with his bar- 
gain. 

The Hungarian flag floated at our stern, and I was struck with its 
peculiarity. It is the prettiest I ever saw, although it be a tricolour, 
green, red, and white. Our captain’s cloak was of the last colour, 
with the collar and cuffs of the two former mixed. 

A magnificent road has been made from Drencova to Orsova, and 
finished in a solid and perfect manner, with a wall along the edge of 
the river. The Austrian company deserve great credit for the efforts 
they have made, as far as they go ; the undertaking is gigantic, and now 
in its infancy ; much remains to be done, but by energetic persever~ 
ance, it must ultimately succeed, and repay them ; and the commercial 
advantages to the country, as well as the benefit it will be to the civi- 
lization of the people, are all too apparent to require a comment. 

At one o’clock we reached Orsova, which is on the Wallachian side 
of the Danube, and has no communication with the opposite or Turkish 
shore. We were met by the agent of the company, who conducted us 
to a house where three or four little rooms were reserved for us, while 
the rest of the party repaired to some wretched inn. Quarantine is 

rformed here, on returning from Constantinople, and there is a large 

azzaretto about a mile from the town. On an island opposite is a 
Turkish fortress. - 
a 
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I walked down to the waterside, and witnessed a curious scene. A 
small place is railed in, where the Turks are permitted to land, and buy 
or sell, but they are not suffered to pass the enclosure, and even their 
money 1s passed over in water, with a view of arresting any infection 
of plague or fever, This scene had a strange and wild aspect, interest- 
ing only from its novelty. 

The weather at length relented and changed; the rain ceased, the 
sun came out, and all once more looked bright. The influence of 
weather on the spirits is admitted by all, old and young, and under all 
circumstances ; but no where do rain and gloom dispirit and oppress 
one as on board ship, and above all, ina steam- vessel. 

After our week's imprisonment, inhaling the baneful damp and poi- 
sonous mists of the Danube, we were delighted to find ourselves in a 
hut on land. For the first time in my life, I enjoyed a stove, which I 
in general dislike, finding that the extreme heat they throw out al- 


ways causes headach. 


Next morning we left Orsova, and had a long walk to the shore, and 
of course were conducted by the most circuitous road. I often think 
Germans have a pleasure in doing what is provoking, and having suc- 
ceeded, they relapse into their original apathy, and sit puffing the 
smoke of their pipes into your face. 

The remainder of the party having rebelled at the wretched accom- 
modation of the inn, where only two rooms could be procured, one for 
all the ladies, the other for the gentlemen, were conducted by the Aus- 
trian colonel to the house of the company’s agent, and there well 
lodged. 

1 have not yet described this individual, against whom, from the first 
instant, I felt prejudiced. It is always difficult to account for one’s an- 
tipathies, though I believe they rarely occur without some cause. The 
ostensible motive of his journey to Constantinople, was to instruct the 
Turks in the art of war. He was a shrewd, sharp, coarse, vulgar, 
ugly man, speaking all languages, seeing and hearing every thing, with 
his pipe always in his mouth, and he appeared to have the talent of 
being everywhere at once. 

The miserable village of Orsova will probably rise to importance in 
future years. The baths of Mehadia are near, and the quarantine, 
added to its being a station where there must be a halt, will induce 
people to build and settle; indeed, a good many houses are already 
commenced, At present, however, it is deplorable enough, and no- 
thing can be worse managed than the whole matter. Arriving as we 
did at one o'clock on Thursday, we might have re-embarked imme- 
diately, or proceeded by land, but for the stupid and absurd arrange- 
ments which require that the boatmen or conducteurs going to Skela 
Gladova, a distance of two hours, should return to Orsova before sun- 
set. A day is thus lost, and all the quarantine, however useful (if 
properly enforced), is now a complete farce and absurdity ; so much 
communication naturally occurs, that it would be mere delusion to 
imagine there would be any safety if there were real infection. 

Monsieur Tomisch, the agent, a very pompous person, was not there, 
but another person attended, and saw the passengers and luggage de- 
posited in three boats as before, with this difference, that they were 
smaller, more grotesque and barbarous, than the former ones. A place 
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with seats, in the middle of each boat, is covered at the top, but open 
on all sides. Four oars are used at one end, and two at the other. A 
strange, wild, half-clothed savage squatted at the stern, and steered 
with a pole. A dirty, heavy, important old German sat at the other 
end, with an enormous pipe hooked on to his teeth, in the approved 
Vienna fashion, a place for a wire being bored or filed in the bottom 
teeth. Thus these amateurs are enabled to pursue their favourite oc- 
cupation, even while eating or talking, 

This personage pretended to guide and direct every thing; but as he 
declared that the moon was at its full that day, the 23d, when the al- 
manack announced a new one for the 25th, it was evident that his 
ignorance was on a par with his stupidity and self-importance. 

After passing the Turkish fort on a little island called Old Orsova, 
where for the first time we beheld the red flag with the crescent, the 
river became like the troubled ocean, a kind of boiling caldron of 
small broken waves—an angry, growling, short sea; and this was de- 
nominated la porte de fer, or d’Enfer. The stream seemed land- 
locked, owing to its windings, and the high, wooded mountains that 
closed around. But with all my love of the marvellous, especially when 
I tell the tale myself, I own the reality was nothing to what [ had anti- 
cipated from Mr. Slade’s account, and [ have often been more alarmed 
ina small boat ona rough sea. Safety, however, certainly depends 
on skilful steering, for the slightest touch of the rocks would upset the 
boat, and then the best swimmer could have no chance of escape, so 
strong is the current among these rapids. 

We passed a Wallachian village, if a few miserable huts can be so 
called, for such barbarous and squalid misery I never beheld. The 
scenery changed, the banks of the river became flat. A large maga- 
zine of wood, and a great fishery, were pointed out. Sturgeon is 
caught in the Danube, also the sterling, which is much esteemed. The 
Wallachians shoot the bears, boars, and wolves, with which the woods 
abound, but the Servians never attempt to destroy them. 

At the end of two hours, Skela Gladova was in sight. On the 
swampy shore were a barn and a hut, and close at hand lay the Panno- 
nia, a wretched little steamer, of thirty-six horse power. She saluted, 
the colours were hoisted, and [ wished to embark from the boats, but 
as usual, these obstinate people would manage in their own way, and 
that of course was the most disagreeable and inconvenient. They 
therefore deposited us and our luggage on shore, on a piece of neutral 
ground; the boxes, trunks, &c. were then picked up and carried on 
board, by a tribe of wild-looking barbarians, consisting of Wallachs, 
Servians, and Turks; and the captain, an Italian, was conducting me 
on board, when he chanced to look round, and seeing the other pas- 
sengers, and farther behind the luggage-boat with the carriages, he 
exclaimed, 

“‘ Ah, per Dio, é troppo!” ; 

The agent at Orsova not having informed him of what was coming, 
he had already four carriages on board; there was no room left for 
another, and none could be unshipped without unloading all the mer- 
chandize, which was piled up half the height of the engine. In this 
dilemma he ordered a large boat to be attached, and in this our car- 
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riage was placed, and also a tilbury from England, going out for Ach- 
met Pacha. 

By this time all the passengers had arrived, and among the rest the 
Turkish doctor, carrying a box of pine-apples for the sultan’s sister, 
who was a bride. He said he watched the case like the apple of his 
eve. Emir Pacha also appeared with his usual sang froid, never 
seeming hurried, busy, or discom posed. 

And now how shall I describe the Pannonia steamer? In what 
words can I convey an idea of all its horrors? It was very small, old, 
and ill contrived, and blacker than any collier. Years had not seen 
the decks washed but by the rain, and the uneven boards were ancle- 
deep in mud and filth. Cinders fell on all sides, heaps of coals, piles 
of luggage, and pyramids of merchandize, stuffed up every corner of 
the deck, where there was not a pathway for a dog to thread his way, 
This wretched little vessel had been twenty years on the station, and 
apparently all that time collecting its depot of dirt. There is, how- 
ever, a point of dirtiness which nothing can pass, and this, I think, the 
Pannonia must have reached, for never was such a place seen, and I 
doubt if any abode devoted to pigs could be worse. 

The answer to all complaints and remonstrances as to the discom- 
fort of the navigation is, that the enterprize is yet in its infancy. But 
really after enduring all the miseries of damp, dirt, delay, confinement, 
and mismanagement, this was a trial not to be patiently endured ; and 
be it remembered that I, who describe the state of the Pannonia, never 
saw its lower regions, which I am told surpassed all the rest. Here 
forty passengers were stowed in a place where twelve would have been 
badly off. Jews, Turks, and Christians were packed into the cabins, 
or rather holes, like herrings in a barrel. Cigars, with their attendant 
horrors, were not wanting; bugs, fleas, and vermin abounded ; in 
short, the horrors of this abode defy all description. 

Necessary evils may be borne ; but much of this might be avoided. 
Covered boats might be had, for crossing the rapids ; a fine iron steamer, 
of one hundred horse- power, drawing little water, should be established, 
for the Danube is deep enough to admit of one. Passengers should 
be properly accommodated, and the merchandize sent by different 


vessels. These discomforts are principally owing to mismanagement 
and mistaken economy. 

On arriving on board the Pannonia I asked to be shown my cabin. 

** Mais, madame, il n'y en a pas, mais je me ferais un plaisir de vous 
ceder le mien.” 

I said that a private one had been bespoken and paid for three weeks 
before, at Vienna, and therefore I must have one; upon which I was 
shown a den, full of the dirty captain's dirtier things. It was on deck, 
over the paddle-box, and close to the engine, and was more like @ 
wooden box or dog kennel than any thing else; the only difference @ 
well-bred English mastiff would have found between it and his home 
was, that it was much more filthy, and perhaps a little larger. A 
similar hole, appertaining to the engineer, was yielded to Lord L., and 
here we were expected to pass five days. 

Our sufferings however were not yet complete. The beautiful day 
gave us hopes that the weather would settle favourably for us, and @ 
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bright sun and blue sky afforded us courage to bear a greatdeal. We 
had not, however, passed twelve hours in our new abode when the de- 
luge recommenced ; torrents of rain fell unceasingly, and soaked every 
thing ; our only consolation, as the water poured into my wretched 
cabin, was the hope that it might drown the fleas; but even of this 
comfort we were deprived by the dirty Wallachs, who in mopping up 
the rain, probably brought in more. 

We passed the Carpathian mountains, covered with snow, and next 
day, Saturday 24th, wretched and uncomfortable as our existence was, 
we were buoyed up in the tedious hours which were dragged through, 
by the prospect of finding ourselves at Rutschdk carly. But we 
were doomed to be disappointed. We anchored at sunset, owing to 
the captain’s fears of sandbanks, and all retired to rest, in anxious ex- 
pectation of the morrow. 

I spent a miserable night; the cold and thick fog seemed to pene- 
trate my wretched abode, and I felt as if I inhaled fever and im- 
bibed poison; mental anxiety mingling with bodily suffering. 

Next morning we found ourselves, as the Turkish doctor termed it, 
* Assis sur un bane de sable.” After three or four hours spent in 
knocking, thumping, throwing out, and pulling up anchors, we were 
for a moment clear, but the next moment we floundered again. The 
last ‘‘ fix’’ was worse than the first, and it was one o’clock before we 
were fairly off, and the vessel went ahead. Certainly fortune frowned 
upon this expedition. Had we sailed by the preceding or by the next 
steamer, we should have had the moon, an invaluable assistance at all 
times, and here more than anywhere. Our vessel also kept the Wal- 
lachian shore, while the other side, which is taken in the alternate 
voyages, would have been more interesting, and, in our predicament, 
more convenient. The dreadful weather also multiplied all our ills. 

I find in that useful handbook of Murray's, which, as far as my 
experience and observation goes, is usually correct, that two or three 
davs ought to suffice for the passage to Galatz in summer, and four 
in winter. We, alas, came on board the Pannonia on Friday the 23rd, 
and not till Monday the 26th did we reach Rutschdk, which is but 
half the distance. I must correct myself, for the steamer did not stop 
there, it being on the Servian side, but at Giurdzgio, opposite, on the 
Wallachian coast. 

This place is only seven hours from Bucharest, the capital of the 
province, which is governed by the Hospodar, or hereditary Prince 
appointed by the Porte. Jassy is the capital of Moldavia. These 
provinces were formerly tributary to the Sultan, but since the war they 
are nominally protected by Russia, which seems to signify that they will 
soon belong to her. 

At length we arrived at Giurzgio, and our miserable little steamer 
fired her cannon with as much pretension as if she had been a seventy- 
four gun ship. It was rather absurd, in this wretched habitation, to see 
the display of the flags of England and Turkey, and all this mockery 
of national colours. A more dismal place than Giurzgio cannot well 
be imagined. From the ceaseless torrents of rain the whole place was 
a — and two open barns for merchandize were the only buildings 
Mm sight. 

The agent for the company, Mons. Stunde, was in attendance, and 
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we found him a very obliging, intelligent man. We gave him our 
letters, unfolded our plans, and told him of our projects of crossing 
the Balkan. This he at once discountenanced, saying it was imprac- 
ticable for a lady. He informed us that there were neither roads nor 
houses, but small huts, ‘‘ou le pére, la mére, les enfants, et les 
bestiaux” lived together, and where no one could sleep ; that neither 
meat, bread, nor any thing but eggs, were to be got; that all which 
could form a caravan, must be taken with us, and the loss of time and the 
expense were incalculable. Finally, he said that ‘‘ un milord Anglais” 
had performed the journey in summer, and spent eight weeks on the 
roads, for that the horses were ‘* de mauvais petits animaux, grands 
comme des chiens, mourants sur la route.” 

We then asked if we could reach Varna by land, and be picked up 
by the steamer there, as she passéd to Constantinople. This he assured 
us was equally difficult, if not impossible, to accomplish in the time, 
and we were therefore driven to abide our fate in the Pannonia, 
The agent very civilly offered us two rooms in his house; and too happy 
to be warm and dry on shore for a few hours, we accepted his hospita- 
lity. A wretched carriage, with two litde wild horses, and driven by a 
savage-looking being, conveyed us rapidly over the three miles to the 
village. There was no road, no cultivation, on all sides we beheld 
utter waste and misery; thistles were the sole crop, and human bones 
lay unburied. 

On arriving we took possession of our little rooms, and a small 
kitchen, and having brought every thing with us, prepared for our 
supper and a night's rest. I cannot say we were comfortable; bugs 
and fleas abounded, the smell of smoke -was suffocating, and the heat 
of the stoves intense. Still it was luxury to be out of the confine- 
ment and damp of the Pannonia. 

Next morning we were obliged to be up at five, and make all haste 
to return on board again, the Austrian colonel having declared that if 
the passengers were not ready at six, the vessel must proceed without 
them. This would not have had the effect of hurrying me, for I knew 
that he dared not, even if he had the power, put his threat into execu- 
tion ; but, first, we were unwilling to make any body wait; and, se- 
yg we were ourselves most anxious to get on, and avoid further 

elay. 

Baron Tankenheim left us to proceed on horses, with his three 
young companions, of whom one was a doctor and poet, another a 
naturalist, and the third a painter, who had already done some 
clever sketches and likenesses of the passengers. They persuaded Mr. 
Napier, an Englishman going to Constantinople, to accompany them, 
and were to be guided by circumstances, whether they crossed the 
Balkan, or met us again at Varna, by another line. The French mil- 
liner was also left here, to proceed to Bucharest with her fashions. 
Much of the merchandize was also left, the second boat was cut off, 
our carriage placed on deck, and being lighter, we advanced with 
greater rapidity. 

The river here is about three miles wide, and on account of the 
strong current, two hours and a half are required to cross it. 1 found 
the lady who was going to Galatz, to marry the consul, had by some 
mistake unfortunately left her cases and bridal attire at Drencova. She 
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and her brother, a gentlemanlike young hussar, were in despair at this 
misfortune, 

We passed Silistria, the capital of Bulgaria. The sun set ina fiery 
sky, but still the evening was lovely. At ten o’clock, however, our 
hopes were again blighted, for the rait. recommenced more violently 
than ever; it inundated the whole deck, and poured into my cabin. 
After all the prophecies of fine weather, all the calculations by the 
moon, all the captain’s assurances that the air was “ purificato,’ we 
really were in despair, for there seemed every prospect of a gale. 
The river was likea rough sea, the wind high, and right in our teeth. 

After a night of suffering, when at length, 


Day broke dreary on my troubled view, 


a more dismal scene was never beheld. The poor pacha sent a humble 
prayer to me for eau-de-cologne and perfume to relieve his headach. 
He looked pale as ashes, and I gave him also aromatic salts, for which 
he was most grateful. The old invalid lady begged for snuff and 
physic ; and having administered to their various wants, I passed the 
day as I best could, in reading and complaining, till we reached 
Braila at one o'clock. 

It was dark, but we could perceive that it seemed a wretched spot ; 
and, like all these halting-places, consisted of merely a barn or two, built 
onaswamp. Here we left a considerable quantity of merchandize, 
and another hour brought us to Galatz, where the steamer from Con- 
stantinople had not arrived. The Austrian consul, a very smart young 
man, immediately rushed on board to meet his bride. The river was 
so low that the vessel could not approach the shore, but a rough bridge 
was soon constructed by the Wallachs, and the only difficulty now 
seemed to be how to find a lodging. This was pronounced impossible. 
The governor of the town sent word that a house should be found next 
day ; but dying as we were to escape from the steamer, in which we 
had now been confined six days, this appeared too long to wait pa- 
tiently. The English vice-consul, Mr. Cunningham, offered us two 
rooms, but as they were full of sick people, we declined them The inn 
was only one by name, being nothing more than a hut. The Austrian 
consul most kindly placed his house at our disposition, but knowin 
his situation we were unwilling to accept his offer, although he pr 
us, saying, ‘* Ma fiancée ne peut pas étre chez moi, parceque nous ne 
sommes pas encore mariés.” 

The only person who could have lodged us, would not, namely the 
agent of the Austrian company; a sulky, ill-conditioned old man, 
with a fox-like expression of countenance. He had a good house, but 
excused himself on the plea that his family was absent. On seei 
Prince Metternich’s order however, he with a bad submitted, a 
consented to give us three rooms, on condition we should bring 
every thing, and want nothing. 4 

hile these negotiations went on, a very civil ae ae from 
the major in command of the regiment quartered at begeine 
us to come to his house. Accordingly we got into a barbarous \ 
and were driven with great rapidity in the dark,up hill and down dale, 
over uneven ground ; and after twenty minutes’ shaking we arrived at 
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our destination, and were conducted 7 a ladder, by a young man in a 
fine uniform. Here we were received, and shown the two rooms des- 
tined for our reception, bya very handsome and distinguished look- 
ing woman, the major’s wife. She told me she was an Italian, but that 
her mother was a German; that she had relations in every part of the 
world, a sister in America, cousins at Paris, and a brother at Vienna ; 
that she was here eight months “‘ en garnison,”” but that she and her 
husband generally resided at Jassy, the capital. She begged me to 
make myself perfectly at home, assuring me she was quite accustomed 
to receive strangers, for as there were no inns, she always offered hospi- 
tality. She then left us, desiring us to ask for whatever we wanted, 

Soon afterwards a Moldavian woman came in and burned perfumes. 
Her dress, though poor, was national and becoming. A handkerchief 
was tied round her head like a turban, but knotted in front, long, 
hanging plaits fell upon her shoulders, and she wore a catzaveka or 
jacket, with loose sleeves lined with fur. I found I was never to be left 
alone for five minutes, for this woman and a Wallachian boy only went 
out to return. I could not fasten the door, and at last these perpetual 
invasions became very troublesome, and particularly next morning, - 
while I lay writing in bed, a child of six years old walked in. I waited 
to see what the little creature wanted, for all the other visits had been 
under the pretence of fetching something out of the various drawers ; 
but when at length the child seated itself, and there remained gazing 
at me, this was not to be borne, and I was obliged to send a petition to 
= lady of the house, praying her to order that I might be left to my- 
self. 

Thursday and Friday were spent in anxiously watching for the ar- 
rival of the steamer which was so unaccountably delayed. We talked 
over the land journey, but found little encouragement to undertake it, 
= loss of time and difficulties attending it rendering it almost impos- 
sible. 

A ball was given for us, under the governor’s direction, by Monsieur 
Negrepont, a rich merchant. The most curious thing was the band of 
music that played alternately with the military band. It was composed 
of Zingari or gipsies, and considering the grotesque instruments they 
used, and that — never had learnt a note of music, I was surprised 
at hearing how well they played a mazourka, which was danced with 
great spirit. 

On Saturday morning, to our great joy, the steamer appeared. She 
went on to Braila, to leave and take in merchandize, and returned on 
Sunday, Nov. Ist, and we were requested to be on board that night, in 
order to sail early next morning. A more wild and desolate spot than 
Galatz can hardly be an . Not a street is paved, the whole 
= is a swamp filled with ruts, and the people are, apparently, abso- 

ute barbarians. The old town consists of mere mud huts, and a large 

plain or encampment, covered with little carts laden with corn and 
drawn by oxen. The trade and commerce are increasing, and a new 
town is rising on a height, where the consuls have their houses. Even 
this, however, is very miserable, and it will be long ere this place can 
wear a habitable or civilized appearance. 

The steamer, on arriving, is put into quarantine, and no one is per- 
mitted to return after having once been on board. We sent all our 
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baggage in the afternoon, and at eight o’clock went down to the 
shore, accompanied by our host and hostess. The military band, 
and guards with torches, accompanied us, forming a strange and sa 
scene. On stepping out of the carriage, the barriers opened and let us 
through, closing against the rest of the party. 

I found the captain of the Ferdinand steamer, who begged to escort 
me to my cabin, which this time was below, and really very clean : 
comfortable would be too strong a word; the bad smell and want of 
air being always severely felt. However, I settled myself for the night, 
and slept soundly till six o’clock next morning, when cannon were 
fired, announcing our departure. I never went on deck, nor indeed, 
left my cabin, expecting we should go to sea about three or four o'clock. 
We were, however, above ten hours in reaching the Sulinoh point, or 
mouth of the Danube, and, after some deliberation, a pilot was found, 
who declared it was impossible to cross the bar, as the sea was running 
mountains high, and the wind was right in our teeth. 

The Russians have contrived to establish themselves here, and the 
commandant came on board, and gave a deplorable account of the 
place, as a most unwholesome swamp. He said a great number of 
vessels had been some days detained, in consequence of the bad wea- 
ther, and that all those that had tried to cross had returned. This in- 
telligence was most discouraging, and we went to bed, feeling very 
sad while we reflected on the cheerless prospect before us. 

Next morning at six o'clock the captain determined to make the 
attempt to cross the bar; and it was attended with success, but not 
till a violent crash had alarmed us all, and on inquiring we found one 
of the paddle-boxes had been carried away by a sailing vessel. Once 
out, we were favoured with a fair wind and acalm sea, and having per- 
suaded the captain not to go to Varna or to Kustandje, where the 
plague had broken out, we steered for Constantinople, and entered the 
Bosphorus about two o'clock on Wednesday, three weeks after our de- 
parture from Vienna: a most “trying” time, and certainly not a 
journey I should like to repeat. ly 

But we forgot all our troubles on arriving at our destination, and 
every one hastened on deck, eager to view a scene they had suffered 
so much trouble and inconvenience to reach. The day was clear and 
fine, though bleak and cold. The sc is very beautiful, but the 
first coup d’eil I own disappointed me. We stopped opposite The- 
rapia, and waited in the first instance for the quarantine boat, which, 
after giving us pratique and pulling off, returned to inquire whence we 
came. We next waited for Count Kosnigswert’s boat, which came 
along side, hoisting the white flag and black eagle of Prussia. In this 
the poor old baroness was placed, with her maid and her “‘ trunks, 
and we proceeded to Constantinople, where, finding our friends with 


their yachts anxious! us, we were delighted to escape from 
the cogdiannmnandliie erdinand steamer, and go and dine on board 
the Dream, leaving our servants and to get settled in a house 


taken for us by the banker, at the top of a hi in Pera. 
Constantinople, Nov. 4.—Our arrival at the City of 
— of the east, imperial Stamboul, was, unfortunately, on a cold bleak 
ay, with.a‘N.E. wind, which always gives a dreary a 
the scene around. No place is more dependent on fine weather than 
stantinople. It requires sunshine to beautify and light it up. We came, 


| 
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also, with overwrought expectations. After reading Miss Pardoe’s 
descriptions, and gazing on the lovely prints and drawings of Constan- 
tinople, ‘on se fait un beau ideal,” that can hardly be realized, for 
one expects a fairy land. ; 

To begin, the mountains are mere hills, and their appearance is nei- 
ther grand nor sublime. The wretched wood and whitewashed brick 
buildings are without proportion, symmetry, Or regular architecture, and 
when examined in detail are unworthy of notice. I expected to find the 
variety of form and colour seen in the domes and cupolas of Moscow ; 
but here was neither gilding nor variegated hue; the buildings were one 
glaring mass of whitewash. Still the scene is undeniably beautiful. 
The enormous size, the prodigious masses of buildings, strike the 
stranger, who asks if it be not the largest city in the world, forgettin 
what London or Paris would bé if taken in at one view, and laid before 
his eyes like a panorama, 

The Golden Horn is a kind of bay, surrounded by hills, covered 
with buildings, domes, and minarets down to the water’s edge. The 
Seraglio Point, the dark tall cypresses, the peculiar and novel uppear- 
ance of the whole, the delicious colouring of an eastern sky, with the 
stir and gaiety of vessels of all sorts, steamers, traders, yachts, and 
myriads of graceful little caiques—all these, on a bright sunny day, 
form a scene beyond all description enchanting. 

All Europeans are denominated Franks, and none are allowed to re- 
side in Constantinople. Their principal residence is Pera, which is con- 
nected with Galata, and on the opposite side. It is theretore necessary to 
descend the hill, and cross the water, and make a circuitous journey to 
arrive at the first-mentioned place, where the bazaar, mosques, &c., are 
situated. 

The Austrian ambassador, Baron de Sturmer, lives at Pera, in a 
charming house, with a lovely garden, commanding a fine view of the 
Bosphorus, but the approach is down a long, narrow, craggy lane, 
where scarcely carriage or horse can go, and I could only approach it 
on foot, or in the evening, when the baroness kindly sent me her sedan 
chair, porters, &c. A fine palace is building for the Russian ambassador, 
so large and magnificent, that ill-natured people pretend it is to be the 
residence of the emperor, when, in future times, he shall take posses- 
sion of Constantinople. Here also the English government should 
build a palace to replace the one that was burnt; but Lord Ponsonby 
mene residing at Therapia, that he may remain secluded and unmo- 
ested. This arrangement is particularly inconvenient to the mer- 
chants and captains of vessels. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to a residence here, is the difficulty 
of getting about ; in fact, it almost amounts to an impossibility. The 
narrow streets, and steep, stoney ascents, are not calculated for any 
English carriage, and the jolting absolutely threatens dislocation of the 
bones. The carriages of the country are wretched vehicles, light 
enough to be lifted out of the way when necessary. I tried an Araba, & 
sort of covered carriage, open at the sides, with curtains, and a mat- 
trass, and without steps or springs. Into this you climb, and lie down, 
but I found eens unbearable. It is, however, the sole vehicle 
used by the ladies, and sometimes four or five pack in, while occasion- 


ally, an indolent beauty reclines in solitude. 
After the terrible descent from Pera to the Tophana quay, from 
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whence you cross the Golden Horn and land at Constantinople, a high 
hill is to be ascended, and for this purpose horses must be found. Alt 
this, however, requires time; an English side-saddle must be ured, 
as well as guards or Keewasses, armed with pistols and swords, whose 
business it is to clear the way, and keep off the crowd; an interpreter 
is likewise indispensable. There is a large tribe of vagabonds who ful- 
fil the latter office, and speak a little bad Italian, and worse French. 
The strange, uncouth figures, and the varied costumes that surround 
one, occupy the attention until the bazaar is reached, and here a new 
and interesting scene awaits the traveller. 

The bazaar is of immense extent, and like a covered town, but 
there is no es 2 except in the allée for slippers, &c. Here a long 
range of embroidery and gay colours extends on each side, but the 
rest is dull and sombre. Then the dirt and the want of air and light, 
and the terrible pavement (if the uneven stones deserve the name), 
render walking painful, and riding dangerous. The furs appeared to 
me very inferior. I had expected to find magnificent sables, but I saw 
only piles of fox and wolf-skins. It is, moreover, very difficult to make 
these Turkish shopkeepers produce any thing. They pull your sleeve 
and arrest you with the greatest eagerness, but when once they have 
fixed your attention, and made you pause, they will merely show what 
happens to be put out, and it is only when you are going away dis- 
pleased, that they produce any thing likely to suit or meet your views ; 
and they ask double and sometimes treble the value of their mer- 
chandize. 

It is strange to see these odd, quiet people squatting in the corners 
of their little low shopboards; the Armenians, with caps like great 
round towers, or black drums; the Turks, with their huge rolled tur- 
bans; the Persians, with their high conical cap of black lamb—the 
fez—the caftan, &c. The absence of all European reminiscences in 
the midst of this strange and novel scene, strikes the mind very much. 
But it is surprise and astonishment that occupy you, rather than admi- 
ration; and indeed, nothing can be more curious than these bazaars. 
The extremes of poverty and magnificence, of refinement and barba- 
rism, the varied costumes, the noise, confusion, and variety of the 
whole, form a scene totally different from any thing elsewhere to be 
found. 

Although the pavement is hardly passable for man or beast, yet here 
and there Arabas come shaking down, and a jewelled hand with henna- 
tipped fingers is seen, drawing aside the curtain, while the veiled beauty 
peeps through her yashmac, and gazes on the strange sight of an Eu- 
ropean or Frank woman on horseback, with uncovered face. a 

Near the bazaar is the Place Bajazet, the Hyde Park of Constanti- 
nople, where at about four o'clock, during the Ramazan, or month of 
fast, crowds assemble to gaze at the ladies, who certainly, in their 
Feridjee, or folding mantle, and their yashmac or veil, which covers all 
but the eyes, look more or less alike. Habit is second nature, but it 
—_ amount to are to any a — to this fashion, 
the mouth and nostrils being entirely tied up. e eyes generally 
pear large, dark, and lustrous, but the skin is of a dead, beanie 
wang and this I heard attributed to the extravagant use of the 

ath. 
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I was very curious to penetrate into the interior of the harems, and 
Lord L., having had his audience of the ministers, the Grand Vizier, or 
Prime Minister ; the Seraskier, or commander-in-chief, &c., the follow- 
ing permission to go to Madame Reschid was sent me: 


« Reschid Pacha a l’honneur de présenter ses hommages 4 Madame 
ala Marquise de Londonderry, et de l’informer en réponse au billet 
qu'elle mp ree voulu lui addresser, que sa voiture sera préte & recevoir 
Madame la Marquise demain vers huit heures du soir, 4 la porte de son 


hédtel méme. 
“ Constantinople, le 11 Novembre, 1840.” 


The difficulty of finding a companion who could speak Turkish and 
act as interpreter, being removed, by Madame Franchini, the widow of 
the late first Russian Dragoman, having consented to accompany me, 
I sat out on Thursday evening at eight o’clock. I had accepted the 
Pacha’s kind offer of his carriage, and was not very well pleased to 
find it was a high, open phaeton ; however, there was no remedy, for it 
was too late to change, and besides, ours was too large for the narrow 
streets ; s0 Madame Franchini and I packed in as we best could, and 
started, preceded by our two Keewasses, whose business it was (as I 
have before said) to be always in attendance, to keep off the crowd of 
true believers that fill the streets. Two other men carried large 
flambeaux, and an officer of the Pacha’s rode by the carriage. 

We proceeded at a foot’s pace, jolting over the pavement, descended 
the hill, and wound round through the great burial-ground, where the 
tall cypresses and white turbaned stones looked more sad and mourn- 
ful by the pale moonlight, than in the gaudy glare of day, as I had 
hitherto seen them. We crossed the bridge, which is nearly three- 
quarters of a mile in length, and constructed on moored boats. The 
plan of it was given by a French architect, but these people take the 
credit of it, because they carried it into execution. It has been finished 
two years, and must be of great advantage to the city, being the only 
connexion and communication between Pera and Galata on the one 
side, and Constantinople on the other, except by water. 

It was the Ramazan, or fast ; and during this period, the national 
religion forbids their smoking or drinking by day, and therefore 
their gaiety and enjoyment begins only at sunset, and I was much 
struck, during my long jolting drive, with the curious scene around me. 
The Bosphorus lay like a sheet of glass, on which the moon displayed 
the enormous mass of shipping. The bridge, the mosques, the minarets, and 
some of the great buildings, were illuminated ; myriads of paper-lanterns, 
of all colours and sizes, were carried about, and between them and 
the great flambeaux, I could observe the groups of Turks squatting in 
crowds round their caffinets, with their long pipes, and their little tables 
with coffee and sherbet. The streets were full, and there was great 
noise and rejoicing, but at the same time perfect order, and as our 
way was cleared, they fell slowly back, and gazed earnestly, but said 
not a word. 

At last we arrived at the entrance of the harem, where we 
alighted. The door was quietly opened by an invisible hand from be- 
hind, and when closed upon us, some slaves appeared, and at the 
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bottom of the stairs stood Madame Reschid. Her husband has tra- 
velled a great deal; made some stay in England; and from mixing 
with Franks, has acquired many of their habits, and is quite a Ea- 
ropean. His harem is one of the most respectable. There are several 
slaves, but she is his only wife, and being the mother of his five sons, 
is much considered and respected. Her eyes are dark and fine, and 
she must have been handsome, but is now no longer young; and wear- 
ing no stays, and being very large, her figure is most extraordinary. 
Her costume was frightful. It consisted of long, striped, loose trou- 
sers, a brown jacket, and the anfery trailing like a tail after her. The 
whole dress was of cotton ; and a dark handkerchief on her head, 
with a feather stuck over one ear, and a flower over the other, com- 
ae her attire. A stranger or more uncouth looking being I never 
beheld. 

The stairs were covered with the finest mats, and at the top we found 
Reschid Pacha, who by some mistake had expected me at the other en- 
trance. He conducted me to a room, covered with English carpets, 
and lighted up with wax-candles. In the middle was a large, bright, 
brass brasier, and round the sides ran a high divan of cushions, co- 
vered with magnificent cloth of gold, and deep gold fringe. I was 
seated on a low ottoman in the centre of the room, near the Hanoun, 
or mistress of the house; and Reschid seated himself opposite Ma- 
dame Franchini, squatted on some cushions, and the slaves stood at 
the bottom of the room near the door. Reschid presented his sons to 
me one by one, inquired after my precious health, and after Lord L.’s ; 
asked how I liked Constantinople, and what I had seen; wished to 
know how many children I had, &c. He speaks French perfectly, but 
like all Turks, is slow, grave, and important. 

Reschid soon retired, saying that he prevented the other ladies from 
coming in, and immediately there was a rush, and half adozen women 
appeared, and squatted down on the ground. Mach civility passed 
between them and the Hanoun, who requested them to e240 seats, 
which they declined. Sweetmeats were handed to me, which I tasted, 
and was very glad to swallow a glass of cold water afterwards. Coffee 
was then brought in cups, not bigger than a thimble, placed in a little 
jewelled holder; a slave, the jester or buffoon, then ran in, and depo- 
sited herself at my feet. They asked me various questions, 
others, how long I had been married? I replied, so long, I could not 
tell. They then made me some compliments, and inquired if I had 
travelled much, and how long it had taken me tocome from 
there. When I said two months, their horror pity k 
bounds. They asked me what I did to my skin to prevent 
burning it; they requested to look at my jewels, and all 
round me; the jester tried them in her turban, which 
of laughter. They then felt my dress, and at length me 
finding something hard under my gown, made signs of to 
it. Accordingly my watch was drawn out, to their 
ment, 

_ By this time I counted above twenty women, a 
sitting, others standing, and all chattering, gazing, 
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I was amazed to observe an absence of all pretensions to good looks ; 
they were plain, dirty, shapeless, and, I might almost add, disgusting, 
Their dresses were entirely cotton ; some had jackets trimmed with fur, 
and one enormous woman, who evidently considered herself a beauty, 
wore nothing but transparent muslin to her waist. 

Two slaves near the door, sung, or rather howled, while another 
played on the tambourine. I was then led into the adjoining room, 
a sort of hall covered with the finest mats, and from thence shown 
the bath, the cooling-room, the marble fountain, with the two sources 
for hot and cold water. The excessive heat made me pant, which 
amused them extremely ; they all ran and waddled about, with their 
long tails training after them, and without shoes or slippers, and having 
shown me the house, which is quite new and very handsome, they con- 
ducted me to a raised step at the top of the hall, and the slaves sung 
and were beginning to dance, when a sudden whisper and a violent 
scuffle, announced the return of Reschid Pacha. 

The neighbours immediately took flight and disappeared; it being 
forbidden that a strange man should see their faces. The slaves and 
Reschid’s own household remained at the farther end of the hall; >and 
he took a chair near Madame Reschid, Madame Franchini, and me. 
The only person who approached us was an old woman, who came up 
the step and squatted down. 

Reschid said, ‘* C’est ma mére, c’est & dire, ce n’est pas ma vraie 
mére, mais ma mére de lait.” 

Reschid then commenced conversation, and much mutual compliment 
passed umong us all, according to Turkish fashion. 

Unfortunately it was discovered that one of my pearls had dropped, 
and as it could not be found, aftera long search, much discomfort was 
created ; poor Madame Reschid declaring it was the only drawback to 
the pleasure of her evening. My first attempt to take leave was re- 
sisted ; I was told I was ‘‘ trop presse ;” I said I was afraid of in- 
truding, and the answer was that the duty of receiving me became a 
pleasure, “‘ et que nos ames se sympathisaient.”’ 

At length I was allowed to take my departure, and was conducted 
by the Hanoun, the slaves following; and Reschid, who was evidently 
suffering from a severe cold, gave me his arm to the door, where the 
appearance of a man in the shape of my English footman, who had 
arrived with my cloak, alarmed the slaves, who after a moment's 
giggling and scuffling, disappeared. 

This visit was certainly curious and very interesting, from being so 
strange and novel; but I was greatly disappointed not to see any 
ante of face or figure; indeed the last struck me as positively 
frightful, and none looked young. Even the children had an old, set, 
boiled, unhealthy look ; all seemed dirty, and the absence of any mag- 
vificence of costume, gave them an insignificant appearance. I saw 
neither velvet, silk, nor embroidery; all their dresses were made of 
coarse coloured cotton, and possessed neither shape, form, nor beauty. 

On returning home, after about an hour and a half’s jolting, I found 
my pearl, which had caused so much anxiety and search, and I im- 
mediately sent off a messenger to tranquillize Madame Reschid, who 
had shown great interest in its supposed loss. 
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Next day, we rowed round the Seraglio point, nearly to the Seven 
Towers, passing the mosques, St. Sophia, Sultan Achmet, the Bajazet, 
and Suleman. The approach to Constantinople by the sea of Mar- 
mora, is decidedly the most advantageous; I was delighted with the 
scenery, and the day was like one in summer, 

The following day Madame Franchini and I set out, in the Seraskier’s 
carriage, to visit his harein, The streets as usual were crowded, but 
at last we reached the Place du Seraskier, who has a fine palace, and 
is commander-in-chief of all the land forces. The harem is in a retired 
corner, and on the door being opened, only ourselves were admitted. 
On entering we found several slaves, and a very beautiful odalisque, 
They took me by the elbows and helped me to ascend the stairs, which, 
as well as the floors, were covered with the finest matting. Soon after, 
Madame Moustapha, the chief lady, appeared. The Seraskier has six 
wives, but this was the Hanoun, having been brought up for him by his 
mother, a very ugly old woman, who seemed to inspire great awe 
amongst all the young beauties. The odalisques took our shawls, 
folded them up carefully, wrapped them up in a piece of cloth of gold, 
and put them by with our bonnets. 

Madame Moustapha was dressed in a brown silk antery, embroidered 
in colours ; large full trousers, a striped shawl round her waist, and on 
her head, a sort of indescribable edifice was built. The tangled purple 
silk of the fez, was mixed with we curls, frizzed hair, coloured 
gauze, and some diamond stars. She sat down by me on a low divan, 
but on the Seraskier’s being announced, she jumped up and remained 
standing, with her arms crossed over her bosom. He is a fine-looking 
man, between fifty and sixty. He sat on a chair near me, but unfortu- 
nately could not speak a word of French. 

After all the usual speeches and civilities according to oriental usage, 
had passed, he invited me to dine with the ladies @ la Turque. To 
this I willingly assented, and he further proposed that as it was the 
Ramazan, and therefore against their religion to eat before sunset, I 
should have his carriage and drive about for the two following hours. 
Sweetmeats and coffee were then introduced and handed to me, and 
having tasted them, we took our leave, and drove through the markets 
to the tomb of Sultan Mahmoud—a beautiful building entirely com- 
posed of white marble, and only recently erected. The windows were 
gilt lattices; it was completed within a year, and is in very good taste. 
The room is like a large saloon, well fitted up and carpetted; in the 
middle is the coffin, or catafalque, sotmnahel by railings of mother- 
of-pearl, and covered with red velvet richly embroidered in gold. Four 
magnificent cachemires were laid on the coffin, and the fez, or red cap, 
with the diamond aigrette and heron plume hung over it. Crowds of 
women were there, their yashmacs tightly folded, and only their eyes 
visible. Men of various creeds and costumes appeared praying on their 
carpets, and all were required to leave their slippers at the door. 

The second building is a white marble fountain, with brass cups, 
shining like gold ; and the third is a room fitted up d la Frangaise, with 
sofas and chairs, for the present sultan to repose when he comes to pray 
at the tomb of his father. He has hung the flag of Acre up in the first 
Feb,—voL, LXX. NO. CCLXXVIM. R 
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room, with this inscription, ‘‘ What my father failed in, I have accom- 
plished, and to his memory I dedicate this trophy.” . 

We then drove to the hippodrome, where to my surprise I saw some 
swings and merry-go-rounds, This fashion was brought from Paris by 
Achmet Pacha, and is, | should imagine, little adapted to Turkish gra- 
vity. A length we returned, and having ascended the stairs with the 
same ceremony as before, the party assembled, and the preparations 


for dinner began. : 
The Seraskier has generally chosen and bought Circassians, and his 


harem is quite Eastern, and unreformed by European fashions. Four 
of his wives were very beautiful, and all were good looking ; their toi- 
lets were all in the same style, only varied in colours. Some had 
caftans of wadded silk, with large heavy gold leaves. One blue-eyed 
girl who looked languid and suffering, remained in a corner alone, and 
could not be persuaded to mix with the others. Whether this was ill 
temper or illness I could not discover. She was the last purchase, and, 
therefore, the favourite. She had been lately confined, and nursed her 
child, but refused to show it. Two others were enceinte, and between 
the standing and the fasting were pale as death, and almost fainted. 
Nothing can be harder than the situation of these unfortunate women, 
never permitted to stir out; for I discovered they had only been 
allowed to breathe the open air twice in the year. 

The Seraskier told me he once took them to the Sweet Waters of Asia, 
and was amused at my expressive look of horror at such confinement. 
I could not help pitying their fate, all living together, quarrelling and 
jangling for the Pacha’s favour, ‘a qui il jeterait le mouchoir.” 

I did not count the children, but I think there were not less than 
twelve. One beautiful little girl, with large, bright blue eyes, like her 
fair mother, whose robe she held fast, was dressed in a pink and green 
vest, with a jacket lined with sable. With this exception, they had all 
dark eyes and eyebrows; most of them had bad teeth, and nothing 
is more disgusting than their bare feet, the nails being, like their fin- 
gers, deeply dyed with henna. 

A round brass waiter, the size of the table, was placed about a foot 
from the ground, and on it was laid a tray with a dozen diminutive, or 
doll’s saucers, in which were cheese, sturgeon, and preserves, and 
some large crystal cups with perfumed drinks. They sipped the latter, 
and breaking off bits of bread from the pieces of roll placed before each 
person, dipped them into the various saucers, The Pacha’s mother in- 
vited me to sit near her, and on the other side were the Hanoun and her 
boy ; next came the second wife, a beautiful Circassian girl, with one 
of her children; then an old Greek lady, who had come with her 
daughters to assist at the ceremony; and then Madame Franchini. 
The rest disappeared to dine elsewhere. I had observed a table similar 
to ours on the landing-place. 

I was offered a chair, but declined, and squatted on the ground with 
the others. 

The slaves put muslin handkerchiefs, embroidered in gold, round 
our necks, the first course being disposed of, a blue bowl of 
milk broth was put in the middle of the table; into this all put their 
little flat tortoiseshell spoons and ate with great delight, until it was 
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replaced by another mess. Hash-pilaff, rice, chickens, keebabs (morsels of 
roasted meat), &c. Not less than twenty dishes followed, oneat a time, 
and were devoured with considerable avidity; all putting their fingers 
in, and not omitting to lick them after they had performed their office. 
Then otto-of-rose cream and fleur d’orange water were served, and then 
came a plate of sausages on which they pounced with excessive glee, 
each seizing one. They seemed much vexed that I did not eat more, 
and pressed me unceasingly, saying they pitied the dishes that went 
away untasted by me, and compared me to the bird that comes and 
picks, only with this difference, that I did not pick. I excused myself 
as I best could, on the plea of being unused to so many different things, 
but in truth I was nearly poisoned by the smell of garlic and onions, 
in a room without air and heated by a brasier. Dish after dish fol- 
lowed, creams, pastry, jellies, and fruit of all descriptions, but the best 
mess was cold, thick cream, filled with rice, and perfumed with otto of 
roses. When I asked for water, they gave it me in a large crystal and 
gold cup, with drops of fleur d’orange. 

At length every one had done, the others joined us, and all being sa- 
tisfied we rose. The slaves knelt with large silver basins and washballs, 
and we washed our hands, while they poured hot water over them from 
silver jugs. The confusion and gaiety then began; all these women 
talking at once, the children taking their part, aided by three Angora 
cats, a black, a gray, and a white, that promenaded about wherever 
they liked. 

few then conducted from the hall we had dined in to the boudoir, 
where coffee was served ; Madame Franchini, the Hanoun, and I, seated 
on a divan, while all the others squatted round. Singing was now pro- 
posed, but there was a good deal of shy refusal, till one lady, a neigh- 
bour, who said her husband was secretaire d’ambassade in London, 
began, and an endless and most discordant howling followed. Nothing 
can be more barbarous than the ideas of music among these people. 
This lady had magnificent dark eyes, and professed great adoration for 
her husband during his absence, and as a proof of her sentiments had 
stuck the wafer of his last letter upon her forehead. 

In each of the boudoirs, on sofas, lay small looking-glasses, with 
gold backs, and frames ornamented with a large e d, on which 
was a diamond star. One of the ladies had a jacket of violet merino, 
embroidered in silver. They were all better dressed than in Reschid 
Pacha’s harem, but though their costumes were singular, fantastical, 
and Eastern, there was nothing approaching to magnificence. 

I made several unavailing attempts to depart; every device was re- 
sorted to, to detain me, and the mother of the Pacha declared I t 
to sleep there. The Greek slaves then brought in a tray with 
and sugared pomegranate, which they compelled me to taste, and after 
that I escaped, amidst entreaties and invitations to return. The Seras- 
kier’s carriage, with the usual procession of guards and flambeaux, 
escorted us home, where I arrived at eight o'clock, extremely tired, 
but much amused and interested by all I had seen. 

On the 17th, we sailed for Therapia. The day was lovely, and the 
eye never wearies of contemplating the beautiful views on each side of 
the Bosphorus. . 

gz 
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Leaving Constantinople, that mass of picturesque magnificence, 
when viewed from afar, but of poverty and barbarism when examined 
in detail, we passed the entrance from the Sea of Marmora, Leander’s 
tower, the Sweet Waters of Asia, Scutari, and the Giant’s Mountain, on 
the Asiatic side; and admired the two great palaces of the sultan, 
and various other edifices on the European side. Tall cypresses rose 


around ; 
Dark tree, still sad when other’s grief is fled 


The only constant mourner o’er the dead. 


Therapia is prettily situated, but the town, or rather village, is insig- 
nificant, and has lately become more so in consequence of a fire, which 
burned part of it, and running up the hill, destroyed the houses where 
the attachés belonging to the English embassy were quartered. [| 
could not help thinking that if the whole of what they denominate a 
palace, but which certainly looks more like a cottage or shed, had 
shared the same fate, it would have been no great misfortune. 

Opposite is Buyukdere, where the Russian embassy resides, until the 
completion of their fine palace. Here is the Sultan’s valley, a beautiful 
spot, and in summer a place of great resort. Here is also the famous 
tree called the Seven Brothers, being seven immense plantains united, 
and under which Godfrey de Boulogne is said to have encamped. As 
the evening was cold I did not land. We then returned to Constanti- 
nople, and the yachts anchored near the Seraglio Point, and the pas- 
sage across to Pera in a rowing-boat was delicious. The Golden Horn 
seemed like a great looking-glass, the stars were shining, and the 
mosques were all illuminated. 

We had now been a fortnight at Constantinople, during which we 
were favoured with that heavenly weather which is so necessary to the 
enjoyment of this place ; because, in the first instance, its beauty greatly 
depends on a bright sun and a clear sky, to colour, gild, and light it 
up; and secondly, the communications, at all times difficult, become 
in bad weather impossible. 

On Thursday we determined to start very early, and go to the Arms 
Bazaar, which had been hitherto closed. Accordingly we all agreed to 
meet at the famous Moustapha’s, a well known perfumer at the en- 
trance of the great Bezestein, where the Sultan Mahmoud used to de- 
light in sitting to gaze on the passing crowd. Here we found great 
temptation in gold bottles of otto of rose and jessamine, oil of sandal, 
— du Serail, and other delicious and powerful Eastern per- 

umes, 

Having made our purchases, after duly bargaining and reducing the 
original price, and seeing our treasures weighed, we proceeded to the 
bazaar. Neither arabas nor horses, are permitted to enter the Arm 
Bazaar. It isa place of considerable extent, and I can only compare 
it to covered “‘ allees” of pawnbrokers’ shops. 

Here erent thing is thoroughly Turkish, Not a Frank is to be seen. 
Armenians, Greeks, and Turks, squat on low shopboards, the back of 


their stall being piled up to the top with old curiosities of every descrip- 
ton. The crowd was so dense, and the squeeze so great, that it was 
with difficulty I kept my footing. All the articles are carried about 
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sold by auction, and the noise is stunning. Here an Armenian pulls 
your sleeve, and holds up a gold embroidered antery for a fair beauty, 
or a fine housing for your barb ; while another makes you turn and mi 
mire amber mouth-pieces of enamel, studded with diamonds, A step far- 
ther stands an old Jew, with silver caskets, claiming your attention, and 
next your steps are arrested by Greeks and Turks with all manner of arms, 
and every description of vataghans and gold-mounted pistols. Begging 
dervishes add to the confusion of the scene, which is indescribable. Every 
sort of odd, old, out of the way thing is found here, and, I have no 
doubt but that with time, patience, and perseverance, many valuable and 
interesting purchases might be made. The heat and smell are very 
oppressive, and the pressure would have been unbearable had I not 
occasionally found refuge by jumping on the low shopboards. On the 
whole, this was certainly the most remarkable scene I had hitherto wit- 
nessed. 

Next day we rowed across to Scutari, and, for the first time, I set 
foot in Asia. The inhabitants seemed, if possible, still wilder and 
more savage than at Constantinople. We hired horses, and scrambled 
up the miserable pavement. We passed a curious Armenian burying- 
ground, and after ascending a hill for upwards of three miles, were re- 
warded by the most extensively magnificent view I had ever beheld. Far 
as the eye could reach over the ridge of hills, rolled the Black Sea; 
Therapia, Buyukdere, the castles of Europe and Asia, the Bosphorus, 
the Golden Horn, with Pera, Galata, and Stamboul, lay like a pano- 
rama before us. Again more distant on the other side, were the 
Prince’s Islands, the sea of Marmora, and its islands. The evening 
was heavenly, the sun sank beneath the horizon while we gazed, and 
the Muezzin cry from the high minarets was heard summoning all the 
true believers to prayers; after which their fast is over till sun- 
rise, 

We descended the hill, and rowed back to Tophana, admiring as 
we went, all the illuminated mosques, rendered doubly brilliant by 
a dark night without a moon. Next day we spent some more time in 
the Arm Bazaar; the same scene awaited us, and some bargains were 
concluded, though the noise was deafening, the cheating bewildering, 
and the heat and crowd insufferable. 

In the evening we went to Madame Stiirmer's, where I learnt that 
November 21, is termed La Nuit du Destin, for on that night a beau- 
tiful maiden is given to the sultan by his nearest relation, his mother, 
aunt, or sister, whose province it isto make him this present; and this 
fair girl, being neither purchased nor wedded, there is some fancied 
romance connected with this strange ceremony. 


(To be continued.) 
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A LOST CHARACTER. 
nY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER PRIGGINS.” 


I worshipp’d thee and find thee but a shade ! 
Worpsworth’s Ercurston, 


Cuap. I. 


‘‘Goop ny, my boy, and may God bless you. Here are two one 
pound notes for you. Spend them like a gentleman. Do not forget 
the advice I have given you, but above all recollect what I have said 
on the subject of choosing your friends, for on that depends materially 
your success in life. Good by.” 

These words were addressed to me by my kind father, on the day 
when he left me in the cloisters of —— school, of which I had just 
been appointed a foundationer. 

I received his farewell, and the “nice crisp new notes, with mingled 
smiles and tears. The tears were shed at the thought of being sepa- 
rated, for the first time, from my indulgent parent—the smiles were eli- 
cited by the notion of my being a boy of property. 

Our parting had been witnessed by a good-looking lad, dressed in 
the school-costume, of about my ownage. He had been very busy at 
whip-top close to us, and as soon as the rattle of the chaise in which 
my father was whirled away from me ceased to be heard, and I was 
gulping down, as I best might,'a sort of choky knot that seemed to fill 
my throat, he came up to me, and gazing at me as if he would read my 
character in my face, thus addressed me. 

* Don’t snivel—it ain't manly—and you've got lots of money. Here 
—TI'll lend you my top—have a cut at him.” 

I told him, I was very much obliged to him, but did not feel disposed 
to play just then. 

** Well, never mind; just let us lie down on the grass, and have a 
cozy confab. You shall tell me who you are, and all about your fa- 
mil, and I will put you up to all our school movements.” 

e threw his arm over my shoulder, and led me gently from the 
cloisters into the green, as the playground was called. It was a large 
square plot of ground, skirted on three sides by a raised mound of 
earth, the summit of which formed a broad terrace-walk. As we 
mounted the steps that led to this terrace, I saw a sort of alcove, in 
which sat an old woman surrounded by baskets and boys. 


“« I say, old fellow, that’s Mother Clayton's,” said my new friend. 
*“ Well,” said I. 


“Well, cherries are just in—that’s all.” 

“* Are they ? we have had them for nearly a month at home.” 

“IT wish I was not stumped, I would treat you to a pound. They 
are such beauties—only just look at them.” 

Idid; and they certainly looked very tempting, so I changed one 
of my notes, and bought a pound of them, at about double the price 
they were worth, to treat the friend who would have treated me if he 
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had not been stumped—though what that meant I could only imase 
ine. 

We retired to a quiet spot, and lay down on the sloping bank, with 
the paper of cherries between us. My companion very oodnaturedly 
pointed out to me the principal boys of the school, as they played at 
cricket in the middle of the green. 

While I was looking at them, he made a series of vigorous attacks 
on the fruit. When the paper was nearly empty he kindly hinted to 
me that it was customary at school, for fellows who had tips, to 
lend other fellows a portion of them until their fresh tips should 
arrive. 

I was not so stupid as not to take so broad a hint, and as I had no 
notion of not doing as the other “ fellows” did, I was about to ask him 
how much he wanted, when another lad came up, not quite so big as 
my cherry-consuming friend, and said, 

‘‘What, Beccles, at your old trick again—sponging upon a new 
boy ?” 

Denies looked daggers, and turned very pale. 

‘Come, sir, be off, or you shall feel the weight of this cricket-stump 
upon your back.” 

Beccles jumped up, and walked slowly away, muttering something about 
“not standing it any longer;”” but when he got to a certain distance, 
he hung a double cherry-stalk over his nose, like a pair of spectacles, 
and used a most insulting action, for which he was chased, run down, 
and severely beaten, by the lad who had interrupted our téte-d- 
téle. 

When he had chastised Beccles to his heart’s content, he returned to 
me, and bidding me get up and take a stroll with him, locked his arm 
within mine, and walked with me for nearly an hour. In this time he 
managed to learn who I was, and whence I came, and to warn me 
against speaking to Beccles any more, as he was cut by the whole 
school, as a dirty sneaking fellow. I also managed to learn that my 
kind companion’s name was Davenport Brandome, that he was the son 
of a wealthy London solicitor, and that he was high up in the 
school. 

From that day we became most intimate friends. He was highly 
esteemed by the masters and his schoolfeliows, and through his kind- 
ness, I found most of the inconveniences and hardships of a public 
school much lighter than I should have found them had I not been 
protected by so popular a lad, 

I was very grateful to him for his exertions in my behalf, and when 
the holidays came, with my father’s consent, I invited him to spend 
part of the vacation with me at our house, which was a few miles from 
London. 

He came gladly ; and thus our intimacy was cemented, for to use 
the school phrase, ‘‘ We knew one another at home.” I frequently 
spent the Saturdays and Sundays, on which we were allowed to go out, 
re his house; and we were more like brothers than scions of different 
amilies. 

For six years we were seldom apart, and concluded our school career 
together. “ We were at the head of the sixth form when we left—he for 
@ snug appointment in a government office, which his father had pro- 
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cured for him through the then M.P. for Westminster—I for college, 
where I had been elected an exhibitioner in the room of Beccles, who 
was expelled in his first term, for having broken open the desk, and 
abstracted the money, of the man with whom he chummed. 

Though separated, we still corresponded with each other, and when 
my vacations enabled me to leave the university, our intimacy was re- 
newed. I either paid a visit to him, or he to me. Our tastes were 
similar on most points—he was fond of theatricals and scientific pur- 
suits, so was I, We visited the theatres, and attended lectures on 
chemistry and other sciences together, and as we were both great 
readers, we joined our forces and purses in subscribing to the best 
libraries of the day. 

The only material point in which our pursuits varied was, that I was 
fond of fishing and idbd-cperts, of which he knew nothing, and indeed 
he held them in supreme contempt ; which-might have arisen from his in- 
ability to see a float or a fly onariver, a partridge in its flight, a hare sit- 
ting, or a five-barred gate in his way, from being what is called short- 
sighted. He would accompany me to stream and stubble-tield, and 
whilst I was killing trouts or partridges, amuse himself with a book, 
and the only ill-natured remark he ever made about my fondness for 
such sports was, that “ he wondered I could tire myself to death, and 
waste so much valuable time and shoe-leather in, vermin-catching.”’ 

As to getting him upon my old steady pony, to have a canter aftera 
pack of diminutive beagles that were kept in our neighbourhood, I 
never could do so but once, and then he rode over two of the best 
hounds, and tumbled poor old Dick into a chalk-pit, which, fortunately 
for both the horse and its rider, was not a very deep one, or they must 
have been killed. He was seriously alarmed at the accident, and in 
spite of all my ridicule, and all my entreaties, never could be persuaded 
to mount again, 

When I had done all that was required of me at college, I left the 
university, and entered the profession for which I had been educated. 
My avocations took me some distance from town, which I seldom 
visited more than twice in the year, Still I kept up a correspondence 
with Brandome, and he came to see me as often as he could absent 
himself from his office. 

Even my marriage did not have the effect which such unions some- 
times have, of causing me to renounce my bachelor friends. My first 
visiter after my honeymonth was over, and I returned to my Lares and 
Penates, was Davenport Brandome, and he stood responsible for the 
little errors of my first-born when he was taken tothe fort. I merely 
mention these facts to show the truly friendly footing on which we 
remained. 

Davenport, though not a stingy or a mean man, was, what is some- 
times called, close-fisted. He had a considerable income, which in- 
creased coequally with his length of servitude. Of this he never spent 
more than one-third, for he lived at home, and his sole extravagance, 
if such it might be called, was in buying books. He was a great fre- 
quenter of stalls, and very industrious in hunting out quaint and 
searce works, with which his library was richly stored. 

When his father died, he was put in possession of a sum of money, 
upon which he might have retired had he chosen so to do; but he ge- 
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nerously gave up a large portion of his inheritance to his mother, to be 
bestowed through her upon the education and establishment of his 
younger brothers and sisters. He removed, however, from his house, 
not because that home was made uncomfortable to him, but because he 
had filled his room with books, and wanted more space for those which 
daily increased upon his hands. Another reason was that his health 
was suffering from want of air and exercise, and the faculty—for he 
was alarmed and sought safety in a multitude of physicians—recom- 
mended him to take a house at Hampstead, and to walk to and fro 
daily. 

There I found him some twenty years after we had left school, com- 
fortably settled, with a respectable old lady as a housekeeper, and there 
I expected to find him for twenty years to come—he seemed so very 
happy—so perfectly settled down for life. 

In this expectation I was deceived. Davenport Brandome, who 
had never spoken to a woman in his life, except to exchange those cour- 
tesies which society demands of a man, fell in love with a lady in 
Hampstead, with whom he met at a lecture on astronomy, and who was 
as book-struck and as sedentary in all her habits as himself, and knew 
as little of the world at large. 

He proposed to her to unite their libraries and themselves. She 
consented, and they were married. To his great surprise, for he had 
made no inquiries on the subject, he found that she was worth 25,0002. 
in her own right. As his office took him more from home than his 
bride liked, and their joint fortunes produced a much larger income 
than their mode of living required, he resigned his appointment on a ree 
tiring pension, and bought a beautiful little place in Wiltshire, where 
he immediately went to reside. 


Cuap. II. 


Arour a year after Brandome was settled in his new residence, he 
sent me a pressing invitation to run down and see him; indeed, so 
pressing that I could not refuse to accept it, although I was much en- 

ged at the time. 

‘‘ Put me down,” said I to the coachman by whose side I was sitting, 
“at the gates of Fairleigh-lodge—you know it, I presume ?” 

‘‘T know it well, sir; I leave no end of book parcels there.” 

‘** Do you know its owner ?” 

“‘Can’t say I do, except by sight and report. He’s rather @ queer 
one to look at, and rather slow, but he isa good sort of man, and 
well spoken of by the poor.” i 

‘‘ Among the rich, then—the country gentlemen—he is not—” 

‘Oh yes he is; only, you see, he never hunts, nor shoots, nor 
handles the ribbons, and, consequently, he ain’t so much known as he 
might be. If I had his fortune I'd keep something like a turn-out, in- 
stead of a pair of heavy coach-horses, as look as if they’d been fed on 
grains, and I'd give me se party now and then, instead of a dinner 
for four, and turn out at ten. But you’re a friend of his’n, and might 
give him a hint how to do things as they should be done.” 

1 smiled to think: how difficult it might be to bring Davenport 
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Brandome’s ideas of how things should be done to a par with m 
driver's. I said no more on the subject, however, but amused meal 
during the remainder of the journey by speculating upon the manner in 
which my friend managed to amuse himself in the country. 

‘‘ Here we are, and there is your friend,” said the coachman ; “ you 
must confess he looks a bit of a Guy. Just twig his ¢ootandsemble,” 

I dismounted, and while the impudent coachman was extracting my 
portmanteau from the hind boot, and I was shaking hands with Bran. 
dome, I examined his outward man. He certainly did look like a cha- 
racter, for he had endeavoured, though not successfully, to dress the 
country gentleman. He wore a broad-brimmed white beaver hat, a blue 
coat, half frock and half cutaway, a buff waistcoat, and a sea-green 
silk neckerchief. His nether man was clad in drab shorts, leather 
gaiters, and ankle boots. In his hand he carried a paddle or small hoe, 
instead of his usual ebony cane with a gold head, and in place of his 
gold eye-glass he had adopted a pair of silver-mounted spectacles. [I 
could scarcely refrain laughing outright at my friend’s personal appear- 
ance, for the coachman gave me a most smile-provoking look in ex- 
change for my half-crown tip. I succeeded, however, in preventing 
his seeing my risibility, by pretending to watch the coach out of 
sight. 

“* Well, what think you of my taste in a country residence?” said 
he, as we stood together on the lawn before his house. 

** Excellent,” said 1, ‘‘ nothing could be better.” 

It was a beautiful spot. The house stood on the side of a hill facing 
the south; below it was a rich valley, down the centre of which flowed 
a bright and sparkling brook, abounding in trout, and turning the 
wheel of a picturesque-looking corn-mill. A little below the mill was 
seen the tower of the village church, amidst a grove of lofty elms, and 


. . . Dd . . 
still farther on were seen the village itself, and some distant farm- 


houses dotted about in the landscape. Over the valley the eye took in 
a vastextent of down-country. Ridge rose over ridge, bill over hill, 
until in the distance the farthest range seemed to mingle with the very 
clouds. Above the house, to the north and east, the hill was thickly 
wooded, and protected from the cold winds. The house itself was an 
ancient building of dark red brick, relieved at its corners by Bath 
stone, of which material the window-frames also and the balustrades on 
its top were constructed. 

The interior was as comfortable as it possibly could be, and the fur- 
niture, which he had purchased of the former occupier, was ancient, and 
suited the style of the building. 

I was introduced to Mrs. Brandome, whom we found seated in the 
library, which, indeed, was the room always occupied by them when 
they had no visiters, and as I was regarded as an old friend rather than 
as a mere visiter, they had not thought it requisite to alter their usual 
mode of living on my account. 

Iwas much pleased with the lady, for, although she was what is 
usually termed rather blue, she was cheerful, talked well upon common 
subjects, and seemed to look upon my old friend as the greatest man of 
this or any other age. The feeling seemed to be reciprocal, and it was 
really delightful to witness the looks of respect with which they re- 
garded each other. ‘So Davenport says,” or ‘so Isabella thinks,” 
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appeared to be a verdict on every subject not to be set aside by any 
court of appeal. 

A quiet hour's chat brought us to the time when it was necessary to 
prepare for dinner, which was announced by a huge bell, in a sort of 
faaheon on the top of the building. As I was dressing I saw two or 
three carriages drive up, and when I descended to the library, I was in- 
troduced to two country gentlemen and the vicar of the parish, who 
had come over sans cérémonie, to meet me. 

Our after dinner talk was principally on politics and sporting mat- 
ters, in which Brandome took no share, for though he voted as, what 
was called, a tory, upon principle—or, perhaps, from old associations— 
he was no politician, and, as I have said before, looked upon all sorts 
of sporting as merely time wasted in destroying vermin, He was great 
however on county-rates, county-prisons, poor’s-rates and turnpike 
trusts, for he had been put upon the roll, and was a very active magis- 
trate,—in his own opinion. His neighbours were sensible of his ser- 
vices, and respected him for the zeal with which he discharged his 
duties in all respects but one—he never could or would see the hor- 
rible crime of poaching in its true light. He had more than once ree 
fused to send a labourer with a large family to gaol for six months, for 
having wired a hare, or knocked down a pheasant at perch; he had 
even discharged his own gamekeeper for having broken the stock of his 
gun over a man’s head whom he had caught in ipso facto, ferreting rab- 
bits in the warren, when the rabbits, by usage, were the keeper’s per- 
quisites! Every one of his country friends yo his surprise 
that so clever a man, so efficient a magistrate in other respects, should 
be so dull, so slow of comprehension—that was their favourite phrase 
—on this one point—this most momentous matter. 

After dinner, while we were taking coffee in the library, I ventured 
to pump out of one of the country gentlemen of whom I had made a 
friend, by teaching him how to sniggle for eels with a needle and lob- 
worm, the real sentiments with which Brandome was regarded by his 
new associates. 

“A very clever man, sir, a very clever man ; very gentlemanly and 
obliging 5 a great acquisition to us all asa neighbour and a magistrate, 

ut—” 

‘*But what?” said I. 

‘He knows nothing of sporting. Would you believe it that the 
stream below is full of trout, and he has not thrown a fly, spun a min- 
now, or tried with a worm since here he has been. He has them 
netted! It’s a fact.” 

‘‘ Abominable,” said I, drawling the word out to allow the gentle- 
man time to take ahuge pinch of snuff and swallow his indignation. 

‘‘ He even allows the miller’s boy to set night lines.” 

‘“* Worse and worse,” said I. ; 

“Then there is not such partridge-shooting within miles as he has 
got, and you would scarcely believe that he allows his tenants to shoot, 
and winks at lark trammeling.” 

“You do not say so?” ‘ 

“It’s a fact. “As to pheasants, they run about like barn-door 
fowls, and he does not know a cock froma hen, when they are on the 


wing.” , 
“* Wonderful ignorance.” 
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“Yes, and he refuses to have his covers spiked, for fear of injuring 
some one or another. He won't have a head of game in two years, 
There will be nothing left for the foxes to feed upon.” 

‘« Are you pretty well off for foxes about here ?” I inquired. 

“Plenty, plenty, my good sir. The large wood above the house, 
Downside cover, as we call it, is a sure find. You may stand out on 
the lawn, in a summer's night, and see the little cubs playing about 
like so many kittens.” 

‘And the poultry ?”’ 

‘‘ Impossible to keep a head ; but we subscribe and pay all losses to 
the farmers, every one of whom hunts, and many pay to the earth- 
stopping. It is a splendid fox cover, and to think that Mr. Brandome 
should not keep up game enough to feed them. However, he is an ex- 
cellent man—a most worthy character—in all other respects.” 

From the other country gentleman, with whom I ingratiated myself 
by giving him a never-failing recipe for the cure of distemper in dogs, 
I heard a somewhat similar account—with this addition, that he had 
sent him over a brace of very superior terriers, as a present, and he 
had refused to accept of them, for fear they should chase some hares in 
the plantations, which had become so tame as to play about under the 
windows of the house. 

By the vicar I was told that no man could be more respected than my 
friend would be, if he only consulted the feelings of his neighbours 
a little more, with respect to preserving game and punishing poachers ; 
that he was kind and liberal to the poor, a good landlord to his tenants, 
and always studying to promote the comforts of the labourer. He sub- 
scribed liberally to all the charities in the country, supported a Sunday 
school, and gave away coals, blankets, and other comforts to the poor, 
with a most ungrudging hand. 

I confess, that fond as I am of sporting ‘* in all its branches,” I 
thought, as 1 lay upon my pillow, that Brandome’s virtues were such 
as might excuse his indulging in the vices of not preserving game and 
not punishing poachers, 1 slept upon it, and my notions were unal- 
tered in the morning. 

I stayed some few days in Wiltshire, and by attending Davenport to 
justice-meetings, accompanying him in his calls upon his neighbours, 
and his visits to the farmers’ houses and labourers’ cottages, was fully 
satistied that no man was more respected than he was. No one had a 
word to say against him, except that he was no sportsman. I really 
envied him, for it seldom falls to the lot of any man who has passed 
the greater portion of his life in London to be appreciated as he was, 
when he undertakes the role of a country gentleman. 

‘** What did Brandome know of farming, or gardening, or horse- 
keeping ?” inquires some curious reader. 

Nothing ; but he hired a sensible bailiff, a clever horticulturalist, and 
a steady, experienced coachman. Qui facit per alium, facit per se. 
Consistently with this axiom my friend was an excellent farmer, grew 
the best pines in the county, and had as neat a turn-out in the way of 
carriages and carriage-horses as any private gentleman, who was not & 
sportsman, could desire. 

I was rather surprised, the morning before I left Fairleigh-lodge, to 
hear a gun discharged under my bedroom window. I was still more 
surprised, when I threw up the sash, to find that the person who had 
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fired the gun was my friend. I shouted to him, and he held up a tom- 
tit by one leg, in reply to my shout. I was dressed, and hurried 
down stairs to inquire the meaning of such an extraordinary scene. 

‘“* What?” cried I, as I reached the lawn, and saw him ramming 
down another charge into a bran new percussion single, ‘* what—actu- 
ally shooting? I should as soon have expected to see you mounting a 
hunter as loading and firing off a gun.” 

Davenport Brandome smiled as he told me that he had been taking 
lessons of his new keeper in the art of shooting, because Mrs. Brandome 
had complained loudly of the damage done to her seeds‘and flower-beds 
by the small birds. He owned that he really thought he should take the 
field next year against the partridges, as he felt that his want of know- 
ledge in all field sports caused him to be a little looked down upon by 
his neighbours. 

I applauded his resolution. 

“Why, for fishing,” said he,{“I have neither skill nor patience 
enough; for hunting, ever since that chalk-pit mishap, I have no 
courage ; but in shooting, now that I have mounted a pair of spectacles, 
I think I may succeed—particularly as I have been studying the art 
of gunnery, and getting up the science of projectiles.” 

I smiled, and to give a sort of reason for my smiles, asked him if he 
had met with no mishaps since he had commenced gunning, as the 
Americans call it. 

‘IT do not mind telling you,” said he, “ that I drilled a watering- 
pot, destroyed a cucumber-frame, and wounded the under-gardener 
in the leg; but then I was so intent on destroying a bum-barrelled 
tom-tit, a greenfinch, and a tree-creeper, that I saw nothing but them. 
Iiowever, 1am more upon my guard now, and can shoot any thing 
sitting or standing still.” 

As the coach was expected up in a short time, I was obliged to 
hurry away without hearing any further explanations. I ate a hasty 
breakfast, took leave of my hostess after promising to run down again 
before very long, and accompanied by Davenport, walked over to meet 
the coach, from the box of which I bid him farewell. 


Cuap. III. 


Ir so happened that my engagements did not allow me to perform 
the promise which I had made to Mrs. Brandome for more than twelve 
months. In this interval I had heard from and written to my old 
schoolfellow two or three times. The only letter which is worthy of 
notice was the one in which he gave me a brief account of the results 
of his first day’s partridge shooting, which, in fact, was his last. He 
had provided himself with a certificate, and every thing necessary for 
the campaign, but a pointer, This was kindly supplied by one of 
the country gentlemen whom I had met at Fairleigh-lodge, who sent 
him over a favourite old dog, being too happy to encourage any, the 
slightest, tendency to sporting in so good a neighbour. oeciee 

Old Ponto was one of the best, if not the best, pointers in Wilt- 
shire. ‘*Sure and steady, and would stand for ever,”’ as the keeper 
said. On the morning of the eventful first, Ponto pointed at the edge 
of half a land of beans, which were standing uncut on the side of a 
very steep bit of ground on the downs. 
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“To-ho! look out, sir,” cried the keeper. 

Brandome walked up nervous and agitated. 

“Take it easy, sir,—the birds are running. Heigh in there, 
Ponto!” 

Ponto did heigh in, and by the motion of the beans, seemed to be 
drawing on the birds up the hill. Suddenly—whirrh!—up got a bird 
behind him. 

‘ Mark !” shouted the keeper. 

Brandome put his gun to his shoulder, and pulled just as the bird 
was above the beans. Bang! down did not come the partridge, but up 
went poor Ponto some five yards in the air, and fell dead upon the 
spot. 

Brandome was dreadfully shocked, bade the keeper bury the poor 
dog, and declined all further partridge shooting, although the owner 
of Ponto spoke lightly of his fate, as a mere accident, and begged of 
him to take the choice of his kennel and persevere. He would not, 
and limited his sport to murdering tom-tits and greenfinches—as I 
thought. 

Having a spare day or two, I resolved to run down and see my 
friend, though I had not time to apprize him of my intention. I knew 
I should be welcome, so I mounted the box by the side of the coach- 
man, who had driven me down on my first visit to the lodge. 

In the course of our chat he turned round to me, and touching his 
hat, observed, that he thought I was the gentleman who was the friend 
of Squire Brandome’s. 

I said I was, of course. 

** Sad business,” said he. 

‘“* Very,” said 1; “ but every body knew he was no sportsman.” 

** But to go for to shoot him !” 

: ‘* It was unfortunate, certainly,” I replied, thinking of poor old 
onto. 

‘** Unfortunate! it was rascally, ungentlemanly! Its quite done him 
up with the county.” 

I got off the coach at the turnpike, and begged the man who = 
the gate to carry my portmanteau to the house for me, across a couple 
of fields. He readily assented, and as we walked along, I asked him 
how my friend was. 

“ Purty well in health, sir, but very low and moloncholic since that 
unfortunate business,” replied the man. 

“ What, the shot—eh ?” 

** Yees—he'd better ‘a let un alone—he’ll never be the man he was 
again. It was never done by a gentleman in our parts before. Parson 
haint a visited un sunce.” 

I thought it very hard of the vicar that he should cut his squire for 
shooting a pointer by mishap; but I said nothing further about it, and 
gave the man a trifle to drink my health, as he dropped my portman- 
teau at the hall-door. The butler opened it, and said he was very 


glad to see me, for master and mistress was very dull ever since that 
unfortunate— 


** Shot ?” said I. 

“ Exactly, sir,—I am glad you know all about it. Nota soul has 
called since, and they've never been out nowhere,” 

I found Davenport and his wife in the library, They welcomed me 
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with evident pleasure. I sat down by the fire and chatted with them 
as on my first visit, but a weight seemed to hang over them that at 
last oppressed me. We sunk gradually into an ominous silence. 

“Of course you have heard all about it,” said Davenport, with a 
deep sigh. ‘* Strange that such a thing should give offence to every 
body.” 

‘J cannot understand why the destroying of a mere animal should 
cancel all former obligations, and make enemies of those who were 
once friends,” said Mrs. Brandome. 

“Pooh! pooh !” said I, *‘ it was an unlucky shot, but never mind, I 
will set it all right to-morrow—say no more about it.” 

This reply seemed to cheer them, and as I had a very good old dog 
at home, I had made up my mind to part with it to the gentleman who 
owned, or rather had owned, poor Ponto, and thus relieve my friend of 
his difficulties. 

In the morning I borrowed a pony to ride over on my errand of 
peace. I went to the stable-yard to mount him. In my way I met 
the gardener, and as I always talk to every body, I asked him about 
the state of the pine-pits and melon-beds. He told me nothing could 
be going on better; that he should have more than enough to supply 
all the neighbourhood, but that he supposed no one would accept of 
them now. 

“Why ?” said I. 

‘That unfortunate shot! He'd better have stuck to tom-tits and 
greenfinches !”” 

‘* Bah!” said I, as the gardener walked away. 

“If you’re agoing to Squire Lumpton’s, you’d better leave our 
powny at gate,” said the coachman,‘ “or I’m blessed if you gets 
admittance.” 

“Why not ?”’ 

«Why ever sunce that unfortunate—” 

“Shot—eh? Never mind—I am going to set that all to rights,” said 
], jumping on the pony’s back. 

‘Tt arn’t in mortal man to do it,” I heard as I quitted the 
yard, 

Mr. Lumpton was at home, and when he got my card, desired that 
I might be shown in. He received me very stiffly at first, but after 
awhile became very gracious. He asked how long I meant to stay in 
the country. I told him. He said he should be very happy to see 
me to dinner, and was only sorry he could not ask Mr. Davenport 
Brandome to meet me. 

‘* But after what has occurred,” said he, looking awfully dignified, 
‘“ you must be satisfied—for you are a sportsman—that it—is—abso- 
lutely—out—of—the—question.” 

“I came over,” said I, “ to explain that unlucky business, and to 
compensate you for your loss. I have an excellent old Spanish 
pointer—” 

‘‘ Pointer ?—compensate ?—what do you mean? Nothing can com- 
pensate such a proceeding. I am very sorry—deeply grieved. I did 
e think that any man, calling himself a gentleman, could ever have 
8 St.” 


‘‘It was a mere accident,” shouted I. 
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Accident ! why he was seen to lean his gun on a gate, and take a 
deliberate aim before he fired.” 

‘A mere exaggeration, sir. It was an accident that might have hap- 
pened to any one.” 

‘You will excuse me, sir, if I ring the bell and order your horse, 
I thought you had been more of a sportsman than to attempt to pal- 
liate, much less excuse, such a deed. Good morning, sir. I regret 
the loss of Mr. Brandome’s friendship—for we always voted together— 
but after such an act—however—good morning, sir.” 

I was too indignant to say a word more, I had a great mind, how- 
ever to ride back, after I had ridden half a mile, to call him out; but 
I thought that the man who could quarrel with a friend merely be- 
cause he had committed canicide by mishap, was too contemptible a 
character to waste another serious thought upon. 

I met the vicar as I returned, and he, too, looked rather shy at me 
at first, but after a few minutes chat, invited me into his house. [| 
declined, upon the plea of being limited for time. He then expressed 
his regret that he had no chance of meeting me at his former friend’s 
table. 

‘ But,” said he, “what can Ido? If I speak to him, I shall be 
cut by the whole neighbourhood.” 

‘* Merely because he shot—” 

‘Certainly. In this county it is an offence which is never for- 
given. To think that a gentleman, the owner of so good a cover—so 
sure a find—should have shot a—” 

** Good day, sir,” said1, “TI oaly hope next time we meet I may 
find you in a more charitable mood.” 

I galloped off, chafed in temper and sorely irritated. In this mood 
I met the bailiff. He touched his hat to me as I pulled up. 

“ Well, John, are all your neighbours mad?” said I, 

“ Mad, sir? what do you mean ?” replied John. 

‘They seem to me to have lost what little sense they had, and 
to have discarded your master because he shot a dog by mis- 
take.” 

‘** It worn’t a dog,” said John, groaning. 

** Not a dog ?—what was it then ?” 

‘‘ It wur a vixen.” 

‘*Why your master shot old Ponto, the pointer; did he not ?” 

‘Yes, sir, but that worn’t nothing—he shot a Fox!” replied John, 
looking as if his master had murdered a human being. 

The murder, however, was out. Brandome had seen several of 
his pet pheasants carried off by what he thought was a dog with a 
very bushy tail. He got his gun, and laid up for it behind a gate by 
moonlight. The wind was in his face, and Mrs. Pug not suspecting 
an enemy at hand, came trotting up. Bang! A fine vixen in cub lay 
weltering in her gore. 

_The proud gunner carried home his game in triumph, and boasted of 
his success, Alas! the crime was never forgiven. Fairleigh-lodge 
was sold by public auction, and as far as the county of Wilts was con- 
cerned, Davenport Brandome was a Lost CHARACTER. 
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A DAY OF DISASTERS. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF A FLY, 


I awoke with the dawn, on asheet of white lawn, 
Where the night I had pleasantly wasted, 

And | took my first sip on a delicate lip, 

So moist and so sweet, it was really a treat, 
And pouted as if to be tasted. 


On this lip, one of two, that like twin cherries grew, 
And breathed a fresh perfume asunder, 

As I stuck firm and fast, lo! to share my repast 

Came pouting two more, and between them all four, 
That I ever survived is a wonder. 


I escaped pretty snug, to a blue and white jug, 

Full of liquor, I soon began sucking, 
When I soused over head, and believed myself dead, 
Till, much to my joy, a humane little boy, 

Dragged me out with no harm but a ducking. 


I dried in the sun, and for frolic and fun, 
Flew off by my danger admonish’d, 

When bumping against an invisible wall, 

So transparent and thin it seem’d nothing at all, 
I was stunn’d and extremely astonish’d. 


Then dizzy and lame, to a cobweb I came, 

And foolishly peering about it, 
Had just time to withdraw, from a spider’s long claw— 
Don’t titter I beg, for I left him one leg, 

And flew away nimbly without it. 


I took breath on a peach, in a fat man’s reach, 
And at us he so bluster’d and vapour’d, 

With buffets and blows, that to spoil his repose, 

I tormented his chin, and I tickled his nose, 
And bit both his legs till he caper’d. 


I cool’d from this glow, on a bosom of snow, 

Till within it appear'd such a riot, 
As the bright eyes above on a paper were thrown, 
That it tilted me up and it jolted me down, 

And I hadn’t one moment of quiet. 


Not long my distress, ere a savoury mess 

Came steaming my senses to flatter, 
When puss, who kept watch so demurely and sly, 
As quizzing her airs I flew merrily by, 

With her paw knock’d me into the platter. 


There doom’d on the brink to sputter and wink, 

Such scolding I heard and such flurry, ; 
And those lips, even those that had rumpled my wings, 
Were now railing, and raving, and saying such things, 

I was shocked, and flew off in a hurry. 


In profitless flight, thus roving till night, 
till baulk’d of all dainty refection, 
I solaced my soul at a rich flowing bowl, 
And what after occurr’d, on my honour and word, 
I haven't the least recollection. 
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THE MONSTER MEETING, 


I will show you & MONSTER, 
Menay Wives or Winpsor. 
Monsters and MonsTer-Lanps were never more in request. 
SHarrespuny’s CHARACTERISTICS, 
In this race of authors he is ever completest, and of the first rank, who is able 
to speak of things the most unnatural and Monstrovus.—Idem., 


But chief, thou nurse of the Didactic Muse, 


Divine Nonsenata! all thy soul infuse, 
Loves OF THE TRIANGLES. 


Lory Suarrestnury was the discoverer of Monster-land. It is a 
kind of peninsular island lying in 375° 23” east latitude, and 493° 
37” south longitude, calculated from the tables of the Man in the 
Moon, after correcting for the variation and dip of the tailor’s needle. 
Strabo does not seem to have visited this en owe country ; Pausa- 
nias probably never heard of it, and even Malte Brun has omitted it in 
his geography. Many writers consider it the same as Rabelais’ island 
of Medamothi, or Nowhere. 

But let Monster-land be where it may, we have received advices 
from it, which we hasten to lay before the Public, requesting that gen- 
tleman, or corporation of gentlemen, to wait upon the Home Secretary, 
and acquaint him with the important facts here detailed— 

“* We look to be either earl or duke, we can assure you.” 

There has, then, been lately held a Monster-meeting in Monster- 
land, and the account that has been sent us of it is briefly as follows : 

The assembly was convened by the roar of the Golden Lion, just as 
they call a meeting at Ballyragget by the sounding of horns, The Chi- 
mera arrived in a chariot and four night-mares ( Flibbertigibbet postilion), 
and proposed that Polyphemus should take the chair (which, by the 
bye, was Cassiopeia’s), but it was objected that it would be difficult to 
catch the eye of a Cyclops, as he had only one, so it was moved and 
carried that Argus should preside. 

Argus addressed the assembled monsters, and said the honour done 
him made him as proud as a peacock. 

The Siamese twins were requested to act as joint secretaries, which 
highly offended the Learned Pig, and gave umbrage also to the Blue 
Boar of Holborn. 

Argus called on the Sphynx to move the first resolution. The 
Sphynx had no resolution to propose, but would propose an enigma, 

‘* Hear, hear,” bellowed the Minotaur. 

‘* No, no,”” shouted Mr. Nobody, a notorious English monster, who 
perpetrates with impunity ten thousand monstrous things every hour in 
the four-and-twenty.® 


* That England is the land for monsters if not of monsters we have the high 
testimony of Shakspeare himself. What says Trinculo in the “ Tempest,” 

“ A strange fish! Were I in England now, and had but this fish painted, 
not a a there but would give me a piece of silver. There would this 
monster a man. Any strange beast there makes a man. When they will 





wot sive & doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead 
me 


There caa be no doubt that Monster-land is a province of the British empire. 
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A Mermaid desired to know whether she was intended by the 
Sphynx’s enigma, as she was a lady. 

Sir Charles Grandison (a gentleman-monster) thought it would be as 
well that the chair should state the object of the meeting, if an object 
it had. 

The chairman begged to speak for the chair, and to inform Sir 
Charles that the object of the meeting was a monstrous one; he hoped 
the explanation would be satisfactory to all noble and gentle monsters 

present. 
- Perfectly so,” roared Bull and Mouth. 

The first resolution was proposed by his Highness the Colossus of 
Rhodes, who, having a great deal of brass, was eminently qualified for 
a public speaker. The Colossus said he would take a lofty view of the 
subject, and it was evident that all the monsters looked up to him. 
When he sat down, which he had never done before in his life, the 
Singing Mouse whistled ‘* Rhode’s Air.” 

Tom Thumb made himself very ridiculous by rising to second the 
motion of “ his friend the Colossus,” There was very little in what 
Tom Thumb said, but in truth Tom was scarcely entitled to attend the 
meeting at all, and a gigantic Ogre told him so. 

Scylla and Charybdis rose together, like two fish-wives, each trying 
to outvoice the other. Caos rose to order. (Great laughter.) 
Scylla flew into a passion, and would have boxed Chaos’s ear if Chaos 
had let her; however that respectable old gentleman, in evading the 
fist of one termagant, unwittingly exposed himself to the other, for 
Charybdis gave him a buffet which made him resolve not to meddle 
with ‘‘ order” again, at least at Monster-meetings. 

It is hard to say when the fray between the Trinacrian vixens would 
have terminated, had not Circe, who was invisible, chanted one of her 
most charming ditties, which possess the monstrous power of even 
“chiding” Billingsgate ‘‘ into attention.” 

Silence being restored, the Hydra made a capital speech, but as he 
divided his discourse into as many heads as he had heads on his own 
shoulders, he was at length voted a bore, and gave way to the Man of 
Ross, who was soon put down by general cries of ** No P: ! 

Cacus merely rose to read a letter he had received from his noble 
friend Lord Briareus, who stated that he had always made it a rule'to 
attend Monster-meetings, and that nothing less than an attack of the 
gout in all his hundred hands at once, could have prevented him from 
attending the present. Had he had the gout in only ninety-nine of 
his hands, he would have been amongst them. -But they might rely 
upon his concurrence in any thing monstrous, and should there be a 
Monster subscription, or a subscription for Monsters, he would contri- 
bute handsomely— 

Bravo, Monster ! 

Well said, Monster! 

Three cheers for Lord Briareus! 7 : 

Mr. President Argus felt sincerely for the sufferings of his illustrious 
friend. He himself had lately had the cataract in every one of his 
hundred eyes simultaneously ; and each cataract was as big as Nia- 
gara. 

The Monsters all that this was too monstrous. And the 
Learned Pig, to show both his on erudition and high birth, ob- 

8 
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served that so enormous an ophthalmia could only have been cured by 
Alexander—the Great, or “‘ the Pig !” 

Three-fingered Jack read a letter from Pen-dragon. 

The Swan with Two Necks was the next speaker, and he thought 
himself entitled to make two speeches at once ; but several voices cried 
out, 

‘*One at a time!” 

‘¢ Go back to Lad-lane !”’ 

‘* Swan, you're a goose !” 

The Pheenix exclaimed, ‘‘ Long life to you 

And the Blue Boar called him, a rara avis. 

‘« Translate!” shouted the country Monsters, who understood not a 
word of Latin. 

The Blue Boar blushed! He knew just as little Latin as the Goat 
and Compasses himself. 

However, Chaucer’s *‘ Good Parson” was in the room, and he put on 
his Latin spectacles, and did the quotation into the Queen’s English in 
a twinkling. 

Behemoth rose— 


And in his rising seemed, 
A pillar of state. 

The illustrious Monster said that he felt called upon to address the 
assembly, in consequence of liberties that had been taken with his name 
in a certain quarter— 

** No politics, Behemoth !” 

** Order,” cried Demogorgon. 

** Chair, chair,”” mewed Puss in Boots. 

“ Order,” neighed the Centaur. 

** Chair,” cried a sentimental Scot. 

** Order,” cried a well-fed Irish peasant. 

“Chair,” screamed a whole flock of Gryphons, from the aviary of 
Clarencieux King-at- Arms. 

“I rise,” said the National Gallery at Charing Cross—a Monster of 
stone. 

** Down with him!” roared common Fame, a classical Monster. 

«| rise,” said the New Pavement, a Monster in wood. 

** Up with him,” shouted all London, the Monster of Cities. 

The meeting grew stormy, and we need scarcely say that our friend 
Caliban played his part to admiration in ‘‘ the Tempest.” He was all 
that Stephano says of him, ‘A most delicate monster! his forward 
voice now is to speak well of his friend; his backward voice is to 
utter foul speeches and to detract. This is a devil and no monster. 
A very shallow monster, a very weak monster, a most perfidious and 
drunken monster.” 

It is worth while to 

Visit the bottom of the monstrous world, 
for a peep at such ‘‘a rare monster” as Caliban, although it is not 
always necessary to go quite so far, there being Calibans in real life as 
weil as in Fairy-Land. By the bye, we are indebted to our lamented 

friend Lycidas for the report of this Monster meeting. 
But to return ; the hubbub continued until Bel and the Dragon rose. 
As he was a divine monster, the meeting received him with respect, 
and grew monstrously peaceable. But like other divines, Bel held 
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forth too long for the patience of his auditory, and in fact, he proved a 
dinner-bell, for the Monsters rushed with one accord from the hall to 
the refectory. 

Then and there was a monstrous dinner eaten. Cacus gobbled up a 
baron of beef from the great bull of the Zodiac, and the Sphynx swal- 
lowed the celestial Ram as if it was no more than a mutton-chop. 
She then dressed the constellation of the Crab, and gorged it with 
bread and butter. 

The Hydra ate a hundred meals at once, and the Swan with Two 
Necks did his best to follow the example by eating two. Puss in Boots 
dined on the Singing Mouse, to the inexpressible delight of the Infant 
Sappho, and Polyphemus regaled himself at last on Mr. Nobody. 
There was a plum-pudding as large as the planet Mars (some said 
larger), but the Dragon of Wantly and a couple of Moon-Calves dis- 
patched it in no time. The sentimental Scotchman fell upon old 
Chaos, whom he took for a haggis. The monstrous Hibernian was 
quite content to pick the bones of the Living Skeleton. He had the 
Devil's Bit, however, grilled for a second course. Caliban ate up a 
brace of spatch-cocked Megatherions, and then roared for an Ichthyo- 
saurus. The Night-mare said he would wait for supper, and invited 
an Incubus of distinction to sup with him at the Monster Coffee House 
in Prodigy-row. Scylla and Charybdis had oysters; every oyster was 
as big as that which ancient Pistol vowed to open with his sword. Sir 
Charles Grandison, the gentleman-monster, thundered for punch, and 
the Green Man, who was at hand with his S¢id/, brewed him a draught 
of that polite beverage in a goblet, which was no other than the crater 
of Etna. The Man of Ross and the Good Parson dined together on 
a bit of a sermon composed by the latter for the use of Caliban, 
but which that incorrigible monster would not so much as read. 
Fame, having a vast swallow, feasted on an enormous dish of reputa- 
tions of her own killing, and the National Gallery had her fill of bad 
nee The wandering Jew refused to eat the Blue Boar, so the 

lue Boar performed that operation on the Wandering Jew, which 
alarmed the Ancient Mariner so exceedingly, that he set out imme- 
diately on a new voyage in chase of the Flying Dutchman. 

There was then tea, monstrously strong tea, actual gunpowder, and 
the old mermaids talked a monstrous deal of scandal, and blew up the 
characters of a thousand monstrously virtuous ladies. The affair of 
Beauty and the Beast was the subject of much maidenly criticism, 
but the Beast defended himself in the most beastly manner possible, 
and ended by proposing his Beauty a member of the Association. The 
Mermaidens opposed it, and so did the Harpies and Syrens; but the 
proposition was seconded by Caliban (who thought of Miranda), and it 
was ultimately carried, a majority of the monsters agreeing that Beauty 
was monstrously handsome. ma 

Small plays were proposed next, and the monsters began with riddles, 
and called, of course, upon the Sphynx, the mother of charades, and 
grandmother of conundrums. # 

The Sphynx demanded, ‘* Which was the greatest monster ? 

‘‘ Behemoth,” said the Hydra. 
‘The Hydra,” said the Cyclops. 

“* The Cyclops,” said the Gorgon. 
‘ The Gorgon,” said the Blue , 
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«¢ The Blue Boar,” said the Golden Lion. 

“ The Golden Lion,” said the Goat and Compasses. 

‘‘The Goat and Compasses,” said the Minotaur. 

‘©The Minotaur,” said the Sentimental Scotchman. 

“The Sentimental Scotchman,” said the Living Skeleton. 

“ The Living Skeleton,” said the Fat Irishman. 

“ The Fat Irishman,” said the Lean Alderman. 

‘*The Lean Alderman,” said the Wooden Pavement. 

“ Out!” said the Sphynx to each and all of them. ‘* Guess again,” 

The monsters guessed again. 

“Out!” said the Sphynx a second time ; “ out, out !” 

The monsters looked blank. 

‘Do you give it up ?” said the Sphynx. 

They did give it up. 

“ Then I'll tell you,” said the Witch of Thebes. 

“ Who ?” demanded the monsters all. 

“Tne Honest Pennsytvanian,’ said the Sphynx. 

So the “Honest Pennsylvanian” was crowned — KING OF THE 
Monsters. >. 








HEARING. 


Lend me your ears.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Tuere is not a greater cheat in existence than the auditory nerve. 
“ What! may I not believe my own ears?” the reader exclaims. The 
answer is, ‘‘ No! you must have very long ears if you do!” 

Would you have had the ancient Germans believe their own ears 
when they declared, according to Tacitus, that they could distinctly 
hear the sun passing under the sea during the night, from the west 
back again to the east ; thus beating Fine-ear, in the fairy tale, who, 
when he laid his head to the ground, could hear the grass grow! Ta- 
citus only repeated what he had heard; but as he could hardly have 
credited the assertion, he would surely have shown himself more 
worthy of his name had he been silent. Whatever might have been 
the practice in former times, nobody nowadays thinks of crediting all 
that reaches his ears. For my own part, I havea sliding-scale in these 
matters, which probably gives me as near an approximation to the 
average truth as can be obtained: I believe half the ill and double the 
good that I hear of my fellow-creatures. In the former instance, some 
people have accused me of incredulity, and in their particular cases 
the charge may be true: the latter mistake, so far as they are con- 
cerned, I have no opportunity of committing! Men in general are too 
sceptical, too prone to think that they show cleverness in disbelieving 
the current rumours of the day, too fond of doubting, as if they be- 
longed to the ancient sect of the Pyrrhonists. 

What ridicule was thrown upon Bruce for some of his marvellous 
statements, which have since received indisputable confirmation ; 8 
yet, unwarned by our groundless incredulity on the subject of Africa, 
we are committing the very same ungenerous mistake as to some of 
the averments made by our transatlantic brethren, merely because 
they sound strange to European ears. More than one Joha Bull has 
even carried his illiberality so far as to doubt the averment in an Ame- 
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rican paper respecting one Jefferson Twig, surnamed the Stentor, 
whose voice and ear were both so powerful, that when the wind was 
favourable, he could hear himself shout at a distance of two miles, 
Happy am I to say, that I never had the smallest misgiving as to the 
veracity of this story. Indeed, I believe | thing that comes from 
the United States, unless it should happen to begin with the words— 
‘1 promise to pay.” A well-known epigram in Joe Miller, affords 
the finest instance on record of the pleasure of hearing. 

“T heard, friend Edward, thou wert dead.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it too,” quoth Ned, 

Perhaps the greatest annoyance connected with hearing is the cr 
of ‘‘ Hear, hear” in the House of Commons, an ejaculation equally 
useless and impertinent; for, if the members have not heard what has 
been said, you cannot assist them by making a noise; and, if they 
have, you needn’t tell them to hear, We laugh at Swift’s Irishman 
who, having an over-roasted sirloin placed upon his table, told the ser- 
vant to take it down again and desire the cook to roast it less; but is it 
not equally ridiculous to invite people to hear what has escaped their 
ears, or to hear more what has already entered them? This absurd 
interruption was well rebuked during the last session of parliament. 
An impatient senator, wishing to draw attention to something that 
accorded with his own notions, turned towards one of the silent mem- 
bers and vociferated ‘* Hear, hear!’’ ‘* Sir, I never do any thing else,” 
was the meek reply. 

What a curious mistake as to his auditory powers is made by Mac- 
beth, when, in answer to the triple summons of the apparition, he ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Had I three ears I'd hear thee.” Of course he would, and 
all the better, in the proportion of three to two. To show how intensely 
he was listening, he ought to have said, ‘‘ Had your suit been a 
chancery suit, it should have obtained an immediate hearing!!” This 
would indeed have been attention, and would have been received by the 
Ghost as a compliment involving something very like a miracle. 

Various are the cures for deafness. Apprying a trumpet to the drum 
of the ear certainly does seem calculated to make a very audible 
charivari in that region, and ought to be successful, unless where the 
patient is made deaf with the noise; but to obtain hearing for a law- 
suit is a very difficult and tedious operation, and usually induces great 
exhaustion, with alarming attacks of impecuniosity in the patient. 
The most successful! mode of treatment is an application of the client’s 
last guinea to the palm of the solicitor, after which the hearing gene- 
rally comes on, and leaves the respective parties in the established pre- 
dicament—the poor patient utterly ruined by getting his hearing,—the 
lawyers enriched by having been deaf to all his remonstrances against 
delay and expense. ba 

When people fall together by the ears, and have recourse to litiga- 
tion, and find that the effects of the cause have caused their effects to 
disappear, they are generally ready to exclaim, that they would have 
given their ears if they had never sought to obtain a hearing. 

Listeners, we are told, hear no good of themselves; and why should 
they? When a man is performing a mean action, parloiniag opinions 
to which he has no right, which is little better than picking a oa 
how can he expect to be praised for honourable dealing? And what 
a simpleton he is for his pains! Has he never heard—if not he must 
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be deaf indeed—that where ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise ? 
The pleasure derived during a whole life from hearing what is said in 
our favour, would not compensate the pain of a single month, if we 
overheard all that is said against us. That man is no fool who can 
turn a deaf ear to detraction, and a deafer one to flattery. When he 
is thus hard of hearing let him not call in the aid of any aurist. Not 
only should we be much happier, but much better moral characters, 
less censorious, less prone to scandal and backbiting, were we all truly 
and literally deaf for every ill-natured insinuation. Every direct 
calumnious invention is invariably prefaced by the words, “ they say,” 
or, ‘I hear,” or, ‘‘if hearsay is to be credited.” These are the 
masks worn by malice when it goes forth to stab. There is not a more 
arrant jade, scold, liar, and slanderer, than this same Hearsay, nor one 
that more richly deserves the ducking-stool, Hearsay is not to be 
believed, either in the present or the past. Common report, which is 
the hearsay of to-day, is a tissue of spoken falsehoods, and History, 
which is the Hearsay of former days, is a volume of written falsehoods, 

Fielding used to maintain there was no other difference between the 
Chronicles and the novels of a nation than this: in the former, nothing 
is true, save the names and dates ; in the latter, nothing is false, save 
the names and dates. Had he lived to read the researches of Niebuhr 
and others, he would have learnt that names and dates are in many in- 
stances the most fabulous portions of history. Pity that he could not 
have read the following passage from Vico’s ‘‘ Scienza Nuova.” 

** All those magnificent ideas which have been hitherto entertained, 
as to the beginnings of Rome and all the other capitols of celebrated 
nations, disappear, like mists dispersed by the sun, before that precious 
oe of Varro, quoted by Saint Augustin in his ‘ City of God.’ 

uring two centuries and a half, when Rome was under the government 
of kings, she subdued more than twenty people, without extending her 
empire more than twenty miles.” A great portion of History—nearly 
the whole indeed of its early stage, may be defined as an authentic 
account of incidents that have never occurred. We know where the 
fabulous ages begin, but it is difficult to say where they end. 

Coming nearer to our own times gives us no greater assurance of 
the truth of History. Who has not been familiar from his youth up- 
wards with the story of William Tell shooting the apple from the head 
of his son? How often has it been represented to us in the form of 
melodrama, opera, and pantomime! How we admire the patriotic 
Tell, and the brave Swiss for his sake; and how we anathematize the 
tycannical Herman Gesler! What circumstantiality in the details of 
the narrative, what picturesqueuess in its accessories! who could 
dream of doubting its accuracy and literal truth? Yet the whole story 
is in Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote two centuries before Tell was 
born, and who assigns the perilous exploit to Tocco, a Danish bowman. 
Some Swiss historians, having heard probably of this achievement, and 
wishing to exalt the hero of his own country, borrowed Tocco’s plumes 
to decorate Tell’s head—and such is History! 

Had we no hearing, such falsifications, slanders, and mischiefs, could 
never have occurred; but still the world is a gainer after all by our 
‘serge of the auditory faculty, for had we not been gifted with 

ng, this paper would have had no title, and the readers of the 
New Monthly would not have been entitled to this paper ! ! 
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THE GOOD OLD PLAN; 


or, 


JESUIT DISCIPLINE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
A TRUE STORY. 


On Easter Monday of the year 1711 there was held a general 
reception at the palace of Versailles, As the king, who had been 
spending part of the winter in great retirement at Marly, had ex- 
pressed a wish to see all his court upon this occasion, the afflu- 
ence of guests was very great. The assembly comprised all the antiqui- 
ties of thereign. Old time-worn lords, formerly boon companions of 
Vardes and Lauzun, now dwindled down into Sulpicians and Janse- 
nists; and ladies of the same sober caste, all seeming equally imbued 
with the spirit of weariness and etiquette. 

In the midst of these wrinkled followers of a septuagenary monarch 
and favourite, might be perceived a group of young women, whose 
splendid complexions and frank-hearted gaiety, enhanced by the illu- 
mination which surrounded them, were like a radiant crown in the midst 
of dark clouds. 

The centre of this group was Madame de Saint-Cerest, whose daz- 
zling beauty attracted the homage of all eyes. At the age of twenty, 
she was already the widow of the last duke of the name. Her de- 
meanour was majestic, and a rich brown complexion, set off by teeth of 
the greatest whiteness, justified the admiration she universally excited. 
She was carrying on an animated colloquy with one of her fair com- 
panions, who, as well as herself, was attached to the service of the 
Duchess of Burgundy. 

At a movement of the Duchess de Saint-Cerest, there sprang up by 
the side of her another youthful countenance, which had as yet re- 
mained unobserved. It was a face of the most delicate fairness, shaded 
by numerous clusters of light-coloured ringlets, and but for an expres- 
sion of bold malice in two dark blue eyes, might have been taken as the 
most exquisite type of feminine beauty. There was a certain family 
air, and tenderness of looks between them, which might have made them 
pass for sisters. If such an idea, however, had been conceived by 
any of the surrounding multitude, they were quickly undeceived by the 
arrival of a page, who, going up to the forementioned group, addressed 
himself to the owner of the fair countenance, as follows : 

‘‘ Hasten your steps, my Lord Marquis of Boufflers; do not tarry 
any longer ; the king is coming this way, and the lord-marshal, your 
father, seeks for you in all directions, to present you to his majesty.” 

At this summons the group opened to let pass a young nobleman of 
about fifteen years of age, dressed with elegance, and w red to 
take no small pains to conceal, under the blustering airs of a soldier, 
the almost feminine grace with which nature had endowed him. Be- 
fore following the steps of the page, he bowed with much gallantry, 
and seizing hold of the hand of the Duchess of Saint-Cerest, im- 
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printed an audible kiss upon it, as he whispered the following 


adicu: 

es W e shall meet again soon, my lovely cousin; you have amused 
yourse if pretty we ll at my expense to- night, but i Jn troth, L will prove, 
ere long, that Lam no more a child, but a man.” 

His words were greeted with shouts of laughter, and a handsome, but 
disdainful looking nobleman, of about thirty-five years of age, who 
stood by at the time, said, in a tone sufficie ntly loud to be heard through 
the room, 

« By our lady, he’s a droll little masker, already to play the gallant ; 
he should be sent back to school, with strict orders to his tutor to give 
him a sound flogging to cure his presumption.” 

The young Marquis of Boufflers was standing upon the threshold of 
the door leading to the long gallery, when this cutting speech, followed 
by peals of laughter from the cro wad, met his ear. He turned suddenly 
round, settled his beaver more firmly upon his head, and casting a long 
look of defiance at the laughers, he ‘carried his hand to the hilt of his 
inofilensive dagger. At the same moment a loud voice announced the 
king, 

This signal caused the whole assembly to become dumb, and to range 
themselves in rows along the four sides of the apartment, with bent 
backs and respectful looks. The Marquis of Boufflers alone, with his 
hatupon his head, continued standing in the midst of the room. 
Breathless with anger, he remained heedless of all the becks and nods 
made to him to uncover his head, and make rooin for the passage of 
the royal personage who was approaching. 

At so unusual a sight, the king, who had now arrived, walked up 
to him with an angry frown, exclaiming, 

‘* What does this mean ? who and what are you, sir, to remain thus 
covered in our presence ?” 

The poor lad finding himself, for the first time, in presence of the 
monarch, before whom the greatest lords of the kingdom—nay, even 
his own near relations—were overawed, began to tremble violently. As 
he hastened to follow the royal injunction, he cast his eyes around for 
some friendly aid in his distress, and blushing deeply, muttered some 
words, inarticulate from the extreme agitation ‘of his mind. 

None of the surrounding courtiers appeared at all disposed to brave 
the anger of Louis XIV. , by avowing any connexion or acquaintance 
with the culprit ; and if the general opinion could have been read upon 
their faces, it would have been, that the future prospects of the young 
lad were blighted, at least during that monarch’s reign, 

Things were in this state when the Marshal Boufilers, having vainly 
sought his son throughout the apartment, arrived. Forcing his way 
through the crowd, he approached the king, exclaiming, 

** Pardon, sire, pardon this child. He is my son, and, brought up at 
the Jesuit convent, has remained ignorant of the manners “and cus- 
toms of court. Ah, sire! I am in despair, for I had warmly hoped 
that your majesty would have allowed me to present him to you this 
very day.” 

“Ah! he is your son, is he ?”’ replied the king, whose wrath was be- 
ginning to subside. “I must tell the Father Tellier to scold the reve- 
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rend father Jesuits in thy name, for neglecting to inspire their pupils 
with better notions of etiquette.” 

Then contemplating attentively the features of the young Boufflers, 
he added, 

‘* Do you know, my lord marshal, that there is something about 
your son which reminds me of M. de Lauzun,—such as he was some 
fifty years ago, when presented to me at Madame de Soisson’s.” 

“Ah, sire!’ cried the youth, with enthusiasm, *‘ I am sure that J 
resemble M. de Lauzun in his devotedness and attachment to your 
majesty’s person.” 

The king, whose anger was now totally dissipated, seemed pleased 
at this speech, and tapping the lad upon the cheek, he said, smiling, 

“ What, you already know how to flatter? I perceive that the re- 
verend fathers have taken more pains with his education than I at first 
supposed. But my child,” added he, with benevolence, ** you have so 
many noble examples to follow in your own family, that you need 
scarcely borrow them abroad; and I only pray that the Almighty God 
will grant my lord marshal and myself some years more of life, to 
witness your outset in the career you are to follow. It is easy to see 
you have Grammont blood in your veins, for you are very hand- 
some.” 

Here many looks were addressed to the Duchess of Saint-Cerest, 
whose cheeks became suffused with blushes; for she, too, was a Gram- 
mont by birth. 

‘‘ But good looks alone will not suffice,” continued the king; “ you 
must promise me to be both brave and faithful.” 

“Sire!” replied the lad, with a firm voice, ‘‘am I not a Bouf- 
flers ?” 

This reply produced a strong sensation amongst those present. 
The old marshal cast down his eye, suffused with tears, and it was 
easy for the least observant of the beholders to penetrate into the 
proud feelings with which he regarded his son. A pause ensued, 
during which the king seemed absorbed in revery ; suddenly he raised 
his voice, 

‘‘ My lords,” said he, ‘‘ three years have now elapsed since the Lord 
Marshal Boufflers defended Lisle during four months, against the at- 
tacks of the Prince Eugene. Two years ago he saved our army at 
Malplaquet. In order to reward his valour, I created him Duke and 
Peer of France, and Governor-general of Flanders. It is now high 
time for him, as well as myself, to think of seeking the blessings of re- 
pose, for the toils of war are but ill-suited to our time of life. I know 
that there are many amongst you worthy of replacing the marshal, but 
I believe in the good luck attendant upon certain names, and I place 
creat faith in that of Boufflers. Therefore I nominate to succeed his 
father in the Governor-generalship of Flanders, and in the govern~ 
ment of the city of Lisle, the Lord-marquis of Boufflers, here pre- 
sent.” 

These words produced a murmur of surprise throughout the assem- 
bly. Such a favour was unexampled since the beginning of the reign, 
for the king had faithfully kept an engagement of never conferring 
any survivorships. The courtiers were stupified ; and as the old mar- 
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shal was bent to the ground, overcome with gratitude, the king shook 
him warmly by the hand, saying, 

‘No thanks—no thanks, my lord. I am rendering myself the 
greater service of the two; tor I trust that you will not forsake your 
government until this child is fully capable of succeeding to you.” 

Having thus spoken, his majesty kissed the forehead of the younger 
Boufflers, and continued his walk, conversing ina low tone of voice 
with the aged marshal, who, since the celebrated campaign of Com- 
piegne, when he had the honour of almost ruining himself to receive 
the royal family, had not been in such high favour at court. 

Ilis son, in the meanwhile, had in the course of a few minutes be- 
come the object of the civilities of the men, and of the smiles of the 
women. It seemed as if some seconds had sufficed to transform him 
from a little schoolboy under control of a pedagogue of the company 
of Jesus, to the height of one of Homer’s heroes,—merely because 
he had been embraced by Louis XIV. 

No sooner had the king quitted the apartment, than the young mar- 
quis, after casting a scrutinizing glance around him, walked boldly up 
toa tall, handsome cavalier, whose attention he arrested by pulling him 
by the sleeves of his doublet; for although he raised himself on tiptoes, 
he could scarcely reach beyond. 

“ My lord duke of Coigny,” he exclaimed, “I have a few words to 
say to you.” 

“In what respect can I serve you, my lord-marquis of Boufflers ?” 
replied the duke, coolly, with a coxcombical emphasis on each word. 

‘* Begin, my lord,” continued the lad, ‘* by accompanying me into the 
embrasure of yonder window, where we shall be Jess likely to attract 
observation.” 

‘With great pleasure.” 

“ My lord-duke, do you look upon the governor-general of one of 
the ~—— provinces as being upon a par with a colonel of the king's 
guards ?” 


“ What a strange question, my lord,” replied the duke. ‘* Why, 
the first is far above the other.” 


“ Very well then, there exists no obstacle to your fighting with me to- 
morrow morning.” 

‘* Ah,” retorted the duke, with the most provoking coolness, “I am 
too well informed of my duty, and of the regard I owe you, my lord- 
marquis; you are my superior.” 

** But if I choose to forget it,” interrupted the boy, hastily. 

‘* Pardon me, but there must be some very serious motive to justify 
such a case ?” 

‘* Make yourself easy about that, I have more motives than one.” 

“And what are they, in God's name?” continued the handsome 
Duke of Coigny, who was evidently highly amused at the increasing 
irritation of his youthful adversary. 

_“* A short time back, here in this very room, you made an observa- 
tion upon me which I regard as an insult.” 

‘“* What more?” said the duke. 


“What nore !—what more !—are you not in love with my cousin, 
Madame de Saint-Cerest ?” 
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“Ts that all?” 

«The devil! my lord duke, are you jesting with me? Beware 
of it.” 

‘God deliver me from any such thought.” 

‘To-morrow, then, I will call and fetch you, at your hotel, at break 
of day.” 

‘‘ You must really excuse me, marquis ; I am far too lazy to rise at 
the firstsound of the bell—you understand me—and if it is indifferent 
to you, we will defer our meeting till ten or eleven o'clock, or even till 
after dinner.” 

These words were so many dagger strokes to the young marquis, 
who was obliged to return to the Jesuits at eight o’clock the followin 
morning, but his self-love could not brook the idea of owning to an 
an obstacle. He stood racking his brain for some feasible pretext of 
hastening the duel, and there is but little doubt that if a box of 
his antagonist’s ear would have settled the matter, he would have 
climbed upon a stool in order to reach the handsome officer’s cheek. 
The latter, however, unmindful of the youth’s evident mortification, 
added, 

‘* You will of course bring your seconds with you ?” 

‘‘ My seconds?” stammered the boy, who now felt himself in the 
most awkward dilemma. Where was he to find any? His school- 
fellows? for such a course would make him the laughing-stock of the 
whole court. Were he to apply to his father’s friends, ten to one but 
they would immediately warn the marshal of the whole business. His 
mind was harassed almost to madness, when an idea cme struck 
him—an idea of which he felt prouder than of the best Latin theme he 
had ever written at school. 

‘« My lord duke,” said he with dignity, “ you will allow your seconds 
to officiate for both of us, and I shall be with you exactly at ten. 
Then,” he muttered to himself, “I must and will find means to avoid 
returning to my college.” 

The duke bowed ceremoniously, and with an imperceptible smile, 
added, 

‘Well, my lord, I shall expect you at ten.” 

At this moment the beautiful Duchess de Saint-Cerest approached, 
and stopping before them said, ; 

‘The king has just retired to his private rooms: who will hand me 
to my carriage ?” 

The two rivals precipitated themselves towards her at once, but the 
duke carried off the victory, for the poor little marquis, owing to the 
shortness of his stature, was arrested in his progress by a nobleman of 
remarkable obesity, who was proceeding in the same direction. It was 
the Marshal Boufilers, who, stooping down, recognised his son, whom he 
seized by the hand, exclaiming, much to the poor boy’s mortification, in 
a loud tone, ; ; 

“Come, Henry, let us hasten to Paris, for you must rise betimes to- 
morrow morning, to return to your college.” 

At about eleven o'clock the following morning the Duchess of 
Saint-Cerest was sitting before her toilet, when a servant announced 
that her young cousin, the Marquis of Boufflers, wished to speak with 
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her. She ordered him to be admitted, Boufflers entered, evidently in 
a state of the greatest agitation. 

‘What is the matter?” said she, “ has any thing occurred 2?” 

“Send away your women,” cried the lad, breathlessly; “I must 
speak with you alone.” 

The duchess, smiling, ordered her attendants to retire. As soon as 
the door closed upon them, the marquis exclaimed with vivacity, 

‘‘Save me, my cousin, save me !” 

“ And from what danger?” replied the duchess, taking his hands 
familiarly between her own, and causing him to sit close to her upon the 
sofa. ‘*Come, Henry, tell me what is the matter, and why you arrive 
thus alone, without your tutor, when you should have been in your 
college long ago ?”’ 

‘Do not talk of college. First know that the Duke of Coigny is 
the most unloyal nobleman in the world.” 

* Really—what has he done!” 

“What has he done?) We were to have fought together at ten 
o'clock this morning; I had an appointment with him for that purpose 
at his hotel, and he did not keep it.” 

«Is it possible ~ 


‘Yes, and is it not most infamous? are you not indignant at such 


a proceeding ? But 1 will proclaim M. de Coigny to be a coward 
all the world over—-I will write it over the gate of his residence, and 
sign the declaration, so that he will be forced to resent it.” 

“You will do right,” answered the duchess, striving not to laugh 
outright. ‘* But what has caused your enmity against the duke? How 


has he injured you ?” 

* Has he not the audacity to love you 2?” 

‘Did he tell you so?” 

‘‘No, but I have guessed it, and I warn you of the matter.” 

** Well, my dear Henry, I do not see in all this a sufficient reason for 
killing the poor duke, or for arriving here as if you were pursued by ail 
Pourceaugnac’s apothecaries.” 

‘But vou do not know all yet. In order to fight with this cowardly 
duke | was obliged to run away from my father’s house before my tutor 
awoke, and now doubtless they are seeking me on all sides.”’ 

‘** This is more serious.” 

‘*As I quitted the hotel Coigny, where I waited more than half an 
hour for the duke’s return, whom do you think was the first person J 
met with ?—my tutor.” 

‘** Did he perceive you?” 

‘Faith [don’t know, for I had only time to run off as fast as my 
legs would carry me.” 

‘* Hairbrained boy—what will the Jesuits say at your not returning 
to them 2?” 

** What they choose, for Iam no longer a child, but a man, and 
moreover, one of the first dignitaries of the kingdom. I shall be fifteen 
years old next month. But, my faircousin, I reckon upon your con- 
cealing me,” 

‘1 would with all my heart, dear Henry, but at your age, and 


governor-general of Flanders, do you not fear to compromise my re- 
putation ?” 
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« You think so,” stammered the lad, innocently, and then fell into a 
fit of pensiveness. 

As the beautiful duchess saw the forehead of the young lad gradu- 
ally darken under the influence of her apprehensions, she could no 
longer keep up the character she had been playing, but burst into an 
inmoderate fit of uncontrollable laughter. As she gave herself up to 
her hilarity the Marquis de Boufflers, whose heart was swelled with 
pride and anger, retired into the embrasure of an open window, where 
he stood biting his lips, and stamping his feet. The duchess witnessing 
his grief, and compassionating it, called to him to approach, but in vain. 
At length going up to him, she took hold of his hand, and in the ten- 
derest accents said, 

“ You are very angry with me, Henry ?” 

At first he did not reply, for be was too much affected to speak, and 
large tear drops stood in his eyes—tears of love and anger, which he 
feared to let his cousin witness. However, soon overcome by the pres- 
sure of the small white hand which clasped his, he turned towards her, 
and smiling through his tears replied, 

“Ohno, Lam not angry with you.” 

“ Foolish child,” continued the duchess, kissing him on the fore- 
head at the same time. 

It was a lovely April morning, and one window of the apartment 
opening into the garden admitted a perfume of early lilacs and 
violets, which, with the chirping of birds, and the fair duchess’s kiss, 
formed an atmosphere too intoxicating for the strength of the poor 
little marquis, who throwing himself at her feet, began a regular and 
pathetic declaration of his passion. In the midst of it the door burst 
open with violence, to admit a man past the middle age, and dressed in 
the costume of an abbé. His wig was on one side, and his whole 
appearance displayed great agitation, as he exclaimed, 

“I have found you at last, my lord marquis ; you shall not so easily 
get away again.” 

The new comer was the marquis’s tutor, who having sought his 
pupil all over the town, had now seized him by the arm, and with very 
little ceremony was leading him out of the room. . 

“Come, come, my lord,” said he, in a tone half supplicatory, half 
peremptory, “the carriage waits below, to conduct you back to the 
reverend fathers, Hasten your steps my lord, if you do not intend to 
miss the Greek lecture, which is at one o'clock precisely. Heavens and 
earth! what will the reverend fathers think at our arriving so late. 
Pray, your grace, join me in persuading my lord marquis not to miss 
the Greek lecture.” 

Unfortunately for the poor abbé, the fair auxiliary whose assistance 
he claimed, was too much engrossed by her efforts to suppress an in- 
clination to laugh, excited by the latter part of the scene, to venture 
even a word ; so that judging it to be a hopeless case unless he had 
recourse to force, he resolved to summon to his assistance, a tall, stout 
lackey, whom he had brought in case of need. _ 

“Seize upon the lord-marquis, with all possible respect, and carry 
him to the carriage.” 

At this injunction the lad began to be seriously alarmed, 
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“My dear abbé,” said he, ‘‘ I intreat that you will grant me an 
hour—only an hour—and afterwards I will do whatever you choose, 
You have always been so kind to me, and cannot surely refuse me so 
trifling a favour.” 

But the tutor was deaf to his prayers, and Henry, who at one blow 
saw dissipated his dreams of love and war, began to pe his feet and 
tear his hair; when suddenly recollecting himself, he exclaimed, 

“Well, since you are inexorable, give me time to write a note, which 
my cousin will have the kindness to send. It will not be long, will it, 
fair cousin? I will write to the duke that we shall meet on my first 
sortie holiday. What a humiliation! You are a wicked man, abbe.” 

But the abbe, who had been contemplating with dismay the rapid 
progress made by the hand of a clock, which was just about to strike half- 
past twelve, made a signal to the lackey, who seized upon the marquis, 
and deposited him in the coach, which rapidly drove off, before he 
was aware of what had occurred. 

As they went out, they passed another carriage which was entering, 
The abbe to dissipate his young companion’s sorrow, said, 

‘* There goes the Duke of Coigny.” 

Boufflers almost sprung out of the carriage, but was retained by the 
tutor. 

About half an hour later, the carriage stopped before the gates of the 
Jesuit college. When the young Boufflers had crossed the threshold 
of a building where he must put off all the privileges of rank and for- 
tune, to descend to the level of three hundred scholars of all classes of 
society, he felt his heart sink within him. Every thing but the present 
was forgotten; his fair cousin—the Duke of Coigny—all had been 
driven from his agitated mind by the fear of approaching punishment. 

The first sounds which greeted his ears were, 

‘** Monsieur de Bouftlers, you are five hours behind the time appointed 
for your return, and the reverend father prior has summoned you to 
appear before him.” 

At this dreadful injunction, the poor little collegian, forgetful of his 
former anger against his tutor, looked round to supplicate the abbé’s 
support; but fearful of coming in for a share of his pupil’s lecture, 
he had disappeared, leaving the marquis alone to face the prior’s 
anger. 

He remained at the door for some seconds without opening it, but 
at length summoning up courage as he reflected upon the events of the 
preceding night, and thinking that the high favour bestowed upon him 
by Louis XIV., must necessarily dispel the storm hovering over his 
head, he entered. 

The prior sat at a table writing, surrounded by several other brothers, 
and for some time appeared to take no notice of his arrival. At length. 
raising his eyes, he said, 

‘** Monsieur de Boufflers, if I mistake not? Monsieur de Boufflers 
will greatly oblige me by stating his reason for not returning to college 
at the same time as his companions ?” 

Henry, who had anticipated a series of reproaches, knew not what 
reply to make to a question so plainly and calmly put to him. If any 
other man than the prior had interrogated him, he would have answered 
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roudly, that he did not choose to account for his conduct; or even 
that he had been fighting a duel and making love to a fair lady, and 
that as governor-general, he acknowledged no other companions than 
marshals of France, or lieutenants-general of the kingdom, who were 
accustomed to return to their home whenever it suited their own con- 
venience, without being questioned about it. But how could he make 
such an answer te an aged monk, for whom war and women were 
mortal sins, and who, moreover, had the deplorable habit of inflictin 
his impositions upon the lord governor-general in person. Coaplal 
by such ideas, he could only utter some unintelligible words. 

‘“‘] do not understand,” replied the prior, coolly. 

At this, Boufllers, ashamed of his situation, replied firmly, 

‘Father, I acknowledge myself to be in fault; but as I cannot re- 
ply to your question without being guilty of a falsehood, excuse my 
remaining silent.” 

This was not the answer ofa schoolboy, but of a man, and the young 
marquis was astonished at his own courage. 

The prior lifted his eyes upon him with a singular expression, and 
then ringing a little bell which stood upon the table, a lay-brother 
appeared, 

‘Reflect upon it. I grant you five minutes for that purpose.” 

Aad pointing out to Henry a large buhl clock, which stood in the 
centre of the chamber, he continued writing. The other monks, who 
had remained motionless, appeared utterly unconscious of what was 
taking place. 

There was something in the silence of this large chamber, and in the 
demeanour of its bald-headed occupants, calculated to instil a vague 
sentiment of fear into Henry’s mind. His looks were fixed almost 
mechanically upon the hands of the clock, and as he watched its pro- 
gress he was lost in conjectures as to what would ensue. He was 
recalled by the harsh voice of the prior, who addressing himself to the 
lay-brother, said, 

‘The five minutes are expired. Summon the Father Arsenius.” 

Father Arsenius exercised the dreaded function of flagellator of the 
Jesuit college. 

When the terrible name was pronounced, the bright locks of the 
young marquis almost stood upright with terror, his colour went and 
came, and he trembled violently all over. 

“Fathers,” cried he, with strong emotion, ‘‘ you do not summon 
the Father Arsenius for me? I am no longer a child—I am fifteen 
years old—such punishments do not suit my age. For pity’s sake, 
my fathers, inflict any other penance upon me, but spare me that— 
spare me that.”; ; 

He had scarcely said these words when the Father Arsenius ap- 
peared, holding in his hand the instrument of punishment. At this 
view, Boufflers uttered a piercing cry, and hid his face between his 
hands; but soon after recalled to his senses by the presence of the 
danger, and the necessity of avoiding it, he exclaimed, 

” Pity—pity, my fathers!—I will tell all!—but send away that 
man.” 

‘It is too late,” replied the prior, calmly. 
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“Oh no, it is not too late, my father, if you will but listen to me; 
you do not know what has taken place since yesterday—you are not 
aware that Jam governor-general of Flanders, and private governor of 
Lisle—vou see that I cannot be flogged—you would dishonour the 
glorious titles I bear—you would offend the king. Pity, pity, not only 
pity, but justice—you remain silent. Reverend fathers, join your 
entreaties to mine to the prior for a transmutation of punishment.’ 

As he spoke, the poor child ran to and fro in the apartment, a prey 
to the most violent agitation. Addressing the different monks by 
name, he wept and prayed, and ended by falling, overcome with grief, 
at the feet of the father prior. 

Hardened as were the Jesuits, and inured to scenes of sorrow, 
they were moved at this, and even the Father Arsenius let fall the in- 
strument of torture; but at a sign of the inexorable prior’s, he re- 
sumed it, and seizing upon his victim, began to inflict the brutal 
sentence. 

Whilst he was going through his rigorous duty, the faint voice of the 
lad was heard, exclaiming, 

‘1 am governor-general of Flanders—I am private governor of Lisle.” 

These words were like the faint echo of that sublime sentence be- 
queathed to us by antiquity, and the child recalled to mind the free- 
man who, condemned to die the death of the slave, expired, exclaiming, 
‘*] am a Roman citizen.” 

Just as the tired arm of the executioner let fall his instrument, a 
faint knock was heard at the door, and a lay-brother having entered, 
informed the prior, in a low voice, that two persons wished to see the 
Marquts of Boufflers. 

‘* What are their names? 

* The Duke of Coigny and the Duchess of Saint-Cerest.”’ 

However low their names had been whispered, they reached the ear 
of the young marquis, who swooned at their sound. They had 
wounded his soul, and given the death-blow to both his love and pride 
—his heart was broken. 


The following day, a carriage bearing the arms of France, drove into 
the courtyard of the Hotel de Boufflers, and a gentleman in waiting, 
who alighted from it, was immediately ushered into the old warrior’s pre- 
sence. 

** My lord marshal, the king having learned your son’s illness and 
its cause, has addressed a severe remonstrance to the prior of the Jesuit 
college. His majesty has requested me to tell your lordship all the 
interest he takes in your son, and to inquire how he is to-day.” 

The marshal only replied by his tears, and taking the king’s gentle- 
man by the hand, conducted him into the adjacent chamber, where, 
seated ‘by a bed of death, were the Duke of Coigny and Madame 
de Saint-Cerest—the corpse was that of the young marquis. 

The following August twojevents created a great deal of sensation 
at court, One was the marriage of Madame de Saint-Cerest to 


the Duke of Coigny, and the other the death of the old Marshal 
Boufilers, 
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THE VERDICT OF THE WORLD. 
BY MRS. GORE, 


Judge not that ye be not judged. 


AMonG our minor garrisons of the Mediterranean, one which I must 





be permitted to define under the comprehensive name of ‘ 
used to enjoy, five-and-twenty years ago, a far from enviable reputa- 


tion. The climate was pronounced to be unhealthy, the colony odious ; 
one of those united populations of Greek, Italian, English, and nonde- 
script, which poverty, dirt, bigotry, and a harbour, amalgamate into 
every thing that is unrecommendable. Though the island was known 
to be diversified by lovely scenery, and the bay to afford attraction to 
yachting dandies, a regiment under orders for was sure to 
exhaust itself in grumbling previous to embarkation ; and if it happened 
to contain a stray honourable or baronet, Sir George or Sir Thomas, 
or the Honourable Lionel So-and-so, was equally sure to be gazetted 
into some Brightonized regiment of hussars, “‘ vice Lieutenant John 
Brown, or Ensign Thomas Smith, who exchanges.” 

In process of time, however, the Thomas Smiths and John Browns 
so exchanging began to describe the colony, in their letters homeward 
bound, in such glowing terms, that it became clear a golden age had 
dawned for the garrison. The climate had become salubrious—the 
roads excellent — the society pleasant; with cricket-matches and 
races, private theatricals and balls in due season, to enliven the te- 
dium of exile. It was observed, moreover, that the English yachts 
dropping anchor in the lovely little bay, appeared to find far more dif- 
ficulty in getting under weigh again, than at Athens or Valeka. 

These improvements were of course ascribable to the influence of a 
cuardian genius, in the shape of a governor. Sir George Harcourt 
was a man of good fortune, good sense, and good temper; who, thus 
secured against the two sunken rocks of governors and government- 
houses in military colonies—viz., stinginess, in order to lay by fortunes 
for a young family, or prodigality in order to conciliate the good 
— of fashionable cruisers—devoted himself to promote the welfare 
Of ———s, 

Like all reformers, his early efforts were hailed with considerable dissa- 
tisfaction on the part of a lazy colonel of engineers, who had been under- 
going a slow process of desiccation for the preceding ten years, under 
the influence of the tropical sun and a tertian ague; and reports were 
privately despatched home, of a terrible mortality among the troops under 
the command of Lieutenant-general Sir George Harcourt, K.C.B. 
produced in the process of draining a fetid marsh adjoining the town, 
and improving the harbour. 

At the close of five years, however, the lazy colonel became super- 
annuated, and Sir George Harcourt had thenceforward the comfort of 
& more active coadjutor. The town prospered. Its commerce was 
nearly doubled ; and the white and sun-baked walls of , with 








the striped awnings of its balconies, assumed a more cheerful aspect as 
the population became healthy and active. ; 
All this time, the governor had been leading a bachelor-life, which 
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perhaps tended not a little to its activity and usefulness. He had 
originally accepted the appointment as an excuse for escaping from 
England and the grief of losing a beloved wife; and the two little 
daughters bequeathed by her to his affection had been ever since at 
school, under the authority of his maiden sister. 

More than once, indeed, he had visited his native country in the in- 
terim, to enjoy a sight of his two promising girls. But he loved them 
too well to desire that they should share his exile till their education 
was completed, and —-—— brought to the degree of amelioration in- 
dispensable to their welfare. 

The Harcourt family, however, was unanimous in advising, as Emma 
and Sophia approached their sixteenth and seventeenth years, that he 
should resign his appointment and settle with themin England. But the 
general was unpersuadable. During the ten years he had resided at 

, the colony had become, as it were, a third child to him! He 
loved it with all the force of the favours he had conferred upon the 
place; and as the two girls had luckily imbibed from their father’s 
letters considerable interest in his seat of government, so far from re- 
garding a sojourn there as banishment, they were enchanted at the 
thoughts of accompanying Sir George to the Mediterranean, at the 
close of a London season in which he had visited England in order to 
witness Sophia’s presentation at court. 

Even Aunt Martha, who had made sundry difficulties about un- 
dertaking so unspinster-like a change as to preside over the govern- 
ment-house of a military colony, at length consented to accompany the 
dear girls, rather than leave them exposed to the perils and dangers of 
so trying a situation. 

Thanks to the facilitation of steam, the voyage was happily accom- 
plished ; and for many weeks succeeding their arrival, the half Orien- 
tal beauties of that lovely island transported the inexperienced English 
girls into the regions of romance. They were quite ready to sub- 
scribe to the opinion of the Ensign Smiths and Lieutenant Browns, 
that ——-— was a paradise upon earth! 

Aunt Martha, solsdhiy, was far from sharing their opinion. The 
handsome tranquillity of her villa at Campden Hill had not prepared 
her for the drummings and fifings, the parades, and morning and 
evening guns, of military government, and she had not been a month 
in the garrison before the sight of a red coat was as much a source of 
ire and irritation to her as to a turkey-cock. 

It was in vain that she discharged against her excellent brother her 
quivers of maidenly pruderies. More amused than angry, he would 
not hear of depriving himself of the society of his darling girls, and 
immuring them in Mahommedan seclusion, because he was occasion- 
ally surrounded with handsome aides-de-camp, and gallant brigade- 
majors. 

“I don’t ask you to appear at table on public days,” said he, in 
reply to Aunt Martha’s lamentations over the destiny of her nieces. 
‘I don’t want you or the girls to figure at reviews. But I have lived 
too long debarred from their company to coincide in your wish that 
they should reside all the year round at Santa Chiara, instead of the 
government-house. No, no!—In the hot season, we will alt remove to 
the villa together, and, in winter-time, remain together at ———- 
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The girls will enjoy themselves mightily, I make no doubt. Last 
Christmas, the officers of the —th, got up the *‘ School for Scandal” 
in first-rate style; and though the Greek ladies might not pass muster 
at Almacks, I promise you, that the ball of the French consul, last 
winter, was one of the prettiest entertainments I ever saw in my 
life !” 

‘But all these officers, my dear brother! perpetually officers— 
whichever way One turns, nothing but officers !” 

‘* What then?—Am I not an officer myself? and a more gentle- 
manly set of young men than those under my command, I defy you to 
produce. Has any one of them done any thing to offend you, sister ?” 

Aunt Martha, whose ungraciousness had prevented a single officer of 
the garrison from approaching her within two hundred paces, resented 
the supposition with becoming dignity. 

‘“‘T only mean to say,” she resumed, ‘‘ that I understand there is no 
call upon you to entertain at your table, as you do, all the subalterns 
of in succession ; or at all events, none to compel your daugh- 
ters and myself to appear at table in these heterogeneous parties,” 

‘“‘ My dear sister Martha,” cried Sir George, more peremptorily than 
he was in the habit of addressing her, ‘‘ 1] make it a rule to behave to- 
wards the young men in this garrison, who are recommended to me 
either by private introduction or their personal merit, as I should wish 
a son of my own to be treated, under the same circumstances. With 
respect to the girls, I think too highly of their taste and principles to 
suppose their affections at the mercy of the first good-looking fellow 
in epaulettes who tries to make himself acceptable ; and flatter myself 
Icommand too much respect here, to admit of any officer of the garri- 
son pressing upon them attentions that are unacceptable. They are 
a soldier's daughters, and consequently, not above becoming soldiers’ 
wives; and though you fancy that Sophy has a sneaking kindness for 
her cousin Gerard Harcourt, now that she is out of the way of seeing 
his fine park, and reading his fine speeches, it would not surprise me 
at all if she were to—” 

‘‘ Now, my dear, dear George! For goodness’ sake do not threaten me 
again with that horrible aide-de-camp of yours—that dreadful Captain 
Orde,” cried the prim maiden lady. j 

‘Pho, pho, pho! I only reserve Bob Orde to frighten you with, 
when you put on your stiffest buckram !” cried her brother. “ How 
do you know that I was not going to talk about Lord Algernon Spray, 
or some other of the milk-and-water yachting sprigs of nobility of 
whom you are so fond ?” : 

Aunt Martha soon saw that her case was hopeless. The habits of 
the frank-hearted soldier were unreformable. To his social round- 
table, the young men of the garrison were successively invited; and 
the consequence was that the two accomplished girls they were per- 
mitted to approach so nearly, had no difficulty in discerning how few 
among them possessed the refinement of manners and cultivation of 
mind that might have rendered their society dangerous. Many a 
showy captain, attractive enough when viewed from a distance, lost all 
charm in crossing the magic threshold of the drawing-room of the go- 
vernment-house. : 

On the other hand, the governor’s two handsome and pleasing daugh- 
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ters became of course the divinities of the island. With half the 
attractions they exhibited, the popularity of Sir George’s family was 
pre-assured, But they possessed merit inherent as well as inherited ; 
and it came to pass that the letters to England of the Lieutenant ° 
Browns and the Ensign Smiths, as well as the revelations of dandy 
yachters and fashionable tourists described in such glowing colours 
the cheerfulness of a winter at ————, and the beauties of the villa 
of Santa Chiara, that now, instead of the Honourable Lionels selling 
out of a regiment ordered to that orange-growing colony, commissions 
were at a considerable premium ! 

By degrees even Aunt Martha reconciled herself to “ the spirit-stir- 
ring drum and ear-piercing fife ;” and had founded a variety of little 
benevolences in the garrison, tending to prove that with all her anti- 
pathy to the red-coats, their wives and families were as acceptable to 
her Good-Samaritanism as those of Campden Hill. She was perhaps 
the more encouraged to humanity because neither her own apprehen- 
sions nor the predictions of the general had been verified. So far 
from showing the smallest favour to her father’s jolly aide-de-camp, 
Sophia was as faithful as ever to the debates, and the framed and 
glazed portrait of Harcourt Hall which hung in her dressing-room at 
Santa Chiara; while as to Emma, she seemed to take no more heed 
of the gallant —th, and —th, than if they had been a confraternity of- 
Capuchins, 

It happened that while spending their second summer at Santa 
Chiara (a charming marine villa at the back of the island, to which 
only a few of the more favoured officers were invited by Sir George), 
an accident of a serious nature befel the government steam-packet as 
it entered the harbour of ; and the next time Captain Orde (the 
jolly aide-de-camp so much an object ef abhorrence to Aunt Martha) 
visited the villa, he was vehement in praise of the presence of mind and 
gallantry displayed on the occasion by a certain Captain Seton, who 
was come out to join the —th, and had, on the sad occasion, lost all 
his baggage, and preserved several lives. 

** Who is he—what is he?” was the universal exclamation; to 
which Bob Orde, who was a privileged favourite with Sir George,‘ was 
pleased to answer that he was ‘a deuced good-looking fellow,—but 
shy and sentimental as a girl.” 

‘Which means, probably, that he is a young man of modest and 
amiable manners !"’ retorted Aunt Martha. 

** All that, and a trifle more, my dear madam !” cried the jolly aide- 
de-camp. ‘It means that though Seton must have been reduced to 
grievous shifts by his want of shirts, and other deficiencies arising 
from the loss of his baggage, not one of us could get him to accept the 
smallest civility at our wardrobes! Though reduced to linen as coarse 
as a mainsail, he has persisted in holding us at bay.” 

*“ Did he bring letters to me?” inquired Sir George, not noticing the 
glum looks of his sister. 

‘* To no one !” replied the aide-de-camp. ‘ He got into the regiment 
I fancy through the Horse-guards. He seems a gentlemanly man 
smart officer, which, at present, is all we know of him.” 

_ Before a month elapsed, however, they knew much more. The first 
tune Sir George Harcourt visited —, he was so captivated by all 
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he heard of the courage and energy exhibited at the moment of the 
wreck by the young soldier, as to invite him to accompany him back to 
Santa Chiara. 

« Did you ever hear any thing so preposterous!” cried one of the 
Lieutenant Browns, that day at mess, to one of the Ensign Smiths; 
‘the general actually invited Seton at parade this morning to go back 
with him for a few days to Santa Chiara !” 

‘‘T suppose he brought letters to the Harcourts ?” 

“Not he! If he did, all his papers went to the bottom. But he 
told me himself, yesterday, he had no introduction to any officer in the 
garrison.” 

‘Well, they will all be glad enough to know him if the governor 
takes him by the hand. He was a hero before he landed, and by the 
time he comes from the Santa Chiara there will be no living in the same 
barracks with him !” cried Ensign Smith, who cherished an unhappy 
passion for the governor’s youngest daughter, 

‘* But who talked about his coming back? He is not gone yet !|— 
he is noteven going. He excused himself to Sir George Harcourt with 
the air of a grandee of Spain!” 

‘* Seton declined an invitation to Santa Chiara?” 

‘‘Why not? He has never seen, and perhaps never heard of, the 
veal attractions of the place. So he pleaded want of clothes,—or 
want of spirits,—or want of inclination,—or want of something or 
other—” 

“ And Sir George, I suppose, took it all in his usual good part! 
Where the old fellow takes a fancy his indulgence is quite absurd! I 
should like to see you or I refuse an invitation to his country-house !” 

‘‘ IT should be quite content to hear it given,” replied the other, 
good humouredly. ‘‘ However I dined at the government-house four 
times last winter, which is more than I had a right to expect; and as 
to Santa Chiara, all the music and sketching, and reading aloud, which 
they say goes on there from morning till night, would bore me to death. 
. y cigar and game at billiards here at suit me a cursed deal 

etter!” 
_ That Sir George Harcourt took in good part the refusal of the new 
lieutenant to join his family circle was more than true. He was, in 
fact, most agreeably impressed by Seton's grave and graceful deport- 
ment, and spoke of him on his return to the villa, in terms so favour- 
able, that even Aunt Martha began to feel interested in the hero of the 
wreck. 
“If my brother had not described him as so young and good- 
looking,” said she, ‘‘I should have felt inclined to propose our 
devoting our needles to replace a portion of the wardrobe lost by 
his humane exertions in behalf of others. But so unusually hand- 
some as this Captain Seton is said to be, my dears, our motives might 
possibly be misinterpreted.” 

_“ More likely,” observed Sophia, “ our offering might be as ungra- 
ciously rejected as that of poor Captain Orde! All we hear of this 
new comer is his aptitude in saying ‘no,’ ”’ 

“ Sophy is always thinking of the ‘ayes’ and ‘noes,’” was the sly 
rejoinder of her sister Emma. 

‘On the contrary, I was thinking only that respect for my father 
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ought to have insured acceptance of his invitation,” replied Miss Har- 
court, haughtily; and already she appeared to have conceived a preju- 
dice against the new comer. 

They had soon an opportunity of judging for themselves of his 
attractions. 

During the frequent absences of Sir George from Santa Chiara for 
the execution of his official duties, the two girls were in the habit of 
enjoying very early or very late rides, either before sunrise or after 
sunset, escorted by an old English groom, who had been twenty years 
in the service of Sir George; and almost a week after the period in 
question they were tempted by the beauty and freshness of a fine 
morning after a long continuance of rain, to pursue their ride as far as 
some mineral springs at the distance of half-a-dozen miles from the 
villa, situated in the gorge of the lovely valley of Bocchetta, which 
had already more than once afforded a subject for their pencil. 

“The myrtles at Bocchetta will look so green and beautiful after the 
rain!” said Emma, while persuading her sister to prolong their ramble, 
and having reached the cliffs, richly thicketted with evergreens, which 
afforded so pleasanta relief to the dingy olive plantations surrounding 
Santa Chiara, they prepared to dismount, as they had often done be- 
fore, at a goatherd’s cottage adjoining the springs, to obtain water for 
their horses, and refreshment for themselves. ; 

To their great embarrassment the little house was already occupied. 
A stranger was stretched asleep on its wooden bench, whom a wallet 
placed beside him on the ground, and the geological specimens scat- 
tered upon the rude table on which they had intended to break- 
fast, pointed out as a tourist, and before the two girls could accomplish 
their purpose of escaping without disturbing the sleeper, the shout of 
joy with which the governor’s daughters were recognised by the goat- 
herd’s wife, who was plying her spindle in the corner, caused the 
stranger to start to his feet. 

Mutual apologies were exchanged ; for as the girls stood with their 
habits gathered up for a hasty retreat, and the young stranger colour- 
ing to the temples, appeared transfixed by sudden idiotism, they mutu- 
ally recognised each other as English by this instinctive shyness. 
Foreigners of almost any other nation would have been prompted by 
an encounter in that secluded spot to instant association. Scarcely, 
however, had the Miss Harcourts crossed the threshold of the hovel 
for departure, when the recollection that it was the province of their 
father’s daughters to fulfil the duties of hospitality towards their 
country people visiting the island, induced them to return and inquire 
whether the stranger were aware that better accommodation was to be 
procured at a village, a mile or two nearer the coast, than among the 
scattered hovels of Bocchetta ? 

“* T slept last night at Pietrone,” was his embarrassed reply. “ This 
excursion having simply a scientific object, I am not difficult as to my 
accommodations. These hospitable people have afforded me the best 
shelter and refreshments at their disposal, and I am quite content.” 

The constrained manners of the stranger rendered it difficult for Miss 
Harcourt to pursue towards him her hospitable intentions. From the 
deferential manner in which he stood uncovered to answer her, she en- 
tertained little doubt that they were recognised, and she was again 
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about to withdraw from the conference, when Emma, who had suspi- 
cions of her own concerning the identity of the stranger, frankly inter- 
osed. 

a You cannot have been long on the island, or you would have visited 
Bocchetta before,” said she, ‘‘ for every one who comes to 
hastens hither. Bocchetta is always the first object of travellers. I 
suspect, therefore, that we have the pleasure of addressing Captain 
Seton ?” 

An air of awkward surprise accompanied the affirmative bow of the 
stranger; and when Miss Harcourt some time afterwards reproved her 
sister for the abruptness of her apostrophe, she did not fail to add that 
he looked far more amazed than gratified by the recognition. 

“| trust the difficulties which prevented our having the pleasure of 
seeing you last week at Santa Chiara, are so far removed,” added 
Emma Harcourt, ‘ that you will not be so near us without favouring 
my father with a visit? He has been surveying the new Cape road. 
But we expect him home this evening.” 

“Tt would mortify him much to know that you had visited Bocchetta 
without extending your tour to his villa,” added Miss Harcourt, more 
formally ; and though the young Englishman persisted that his travel- 
ling knapsack contained only a change of linen, and that to present 
himself at the governor's, was impossible; by the time the Miss Har- 
courts had done the honours of the springs, received his instructions 
on the stratification of Bocchetta, shared with him the bread and salt 
of the goatherd’s cottage, and wandered among the myrtle thickets, 
while old Robert eased the girths of their ponies in the shade, he had 
become a convert to their opinion that, with the aid of the habiliments 
always left by Captain Orde at the villa, he might permit himself to 
accept their offered hospitality. 

‘If you would not mind accompanying us on foot as far as Pie- 
trone,” was Emma Harcourt’s amendment on the motion, “ you might 
mount Robert’s horse back to Santa Chiara, and he could borrow the 
miller’s mule.” 

Even this friendly proposal, though at first declined, was eventually 
accepted ; and the mild, gentlemanly manners of Arthur Seton soon 
placed them so thoroughly at ease, that the pleasure they had at 
first experienced from nerels meeting a countryman in the wilderness, 
and having their native language spoken among the myrtle groves of 
Bocchetta, gave way to the higher satisfaction of having made a most 
agreeable acquaintance. 

It was not till they discerned at a turning of the road, the lofty oy 
presses overtopping the white walls of Santa Chiara, it occurred at 
same moment to Emma and Sophia, that their unceremonious invitation, 
and the appearance in their company of a strange young man in a 
fustian shooting-jacket, might produce a frown on the demure face of 
Aunt Martha! s 

To their great relief, the first person who accosted them on enterin 
the gateway, was the jocular aide-de-camp ! The general, he inform 
them, had stolen a march upon them, and was already arrived. Leav- 
ing, therefore, to Captain Orde the task of welcoming the stranger 
within their gates, they hurried with their explanations to their father ; 
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and it was by the hand of Sir George that Arthur Seton was conducted 
into the presence of their more formal aunt. 

Still, though rendered presentable at the dinner-table by the friend] 
aid of Bob Orde, and encouraged by the general with all the soldierly 
cordiality of his nature, the young guest was evidently ill at ease, 
Notwithstanding the fragrant freshness of those lovely gardens,—not- 
withstanding all the English comfort of the well-furnished villa, it was 
clear that he would have preferred his barrack-room at , or the 
goatherd’s hovel at Bocchetta ! 

“The young man knows his place,” was the comment of Aunt 
Martha, on finding herself alone with her nieces. ‘* He is probabl 
aware that he has no right to find himself in the circle of the governor's 
family.” 

«] cannot agree with you,” cried Emma. ‘“ His tone is that of the 
best society. He has had a first-rate education. It is probably be- 
cause he feels himself superior to the rest of the garrison at ——, 
that he remains so secluded.” 

‘* Captain Seton is, | admit, a fine musician,” observed Aunt Martha, 
“‘ He took his part in those trios of Donizzetti’s at sight, in a style that 
surprised me. But perhaps he may have been brought up for the mu- 
sical profession.” 

‘*] should scarcely think so, my dear aunt. He spoke of being 
ment acquainted with my cousin,—of having dined at Harcourt 

Tall.” 

“ Well, my dear, it is only too much the custom in England for peo- 
ple to invite fiddlers and singers to their tables.” 

‘Captain Seton, I am convinced, was never intended for either a 
singer or a fiddler!” cried Emma, with indignation. ‘‘ It is rather 
hard that one of the most gentlemanly officers in the garrison, because 
he shows less inclination than the rest to toady my father, and intrude 
into our privacy, should be judged with such severity !” 

The consequence of this strenuous defence of the stranger on the 
part of her youngest niece, was a perseverance in animosity on the 
partof the demure aunt. Pleased with the retiring manners of his ac- 
complished guest, Sir George persisted that now they had got him at 
Santa Chiara, he should not be let off so easily; and the wish of a 
governor being a command, particularly when expressed on the lawn 
of his own villa, there was nothing for it but to despatch a special 
messenger to -——— for his clothes, and pass the remainder of the 
week at Santa Chiara. 

_At the end of the week, indeed, Arthur Seton appeared to have lost 
his eagerness to get away. He was not only an adopted favourite with 
Sir George, but the two girls felt it so incumbent upon them to atone 
for the ungraciousness of the spinster aunt, by the kindness of their 
courtesies, that shy as he was, the young stranger was beginning to feel 
himself thoroughly at home. Old Robert, bewitched by his noble 
horsemanship, took care he should be so well mounted, as to put the 
fat aide-de-camp to the blush; and Emma Harcourt being fully jus- 
tified in her surmise that Seton had received a superior education, the 
gitls derived from his instructions in hdnaieek and mineralogical 


science, hints which induced them to pursue their neglected studies in 
natural history, so as to open a thousand sources of interest in the 
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environs of the villa, Had not Orde been the best-natured of men, 
he must have felt mortified at being so completely eclipsed. 

Aunt Martha, in short, was the only one of the family who still per- 
sisted in classing the hero of the wreck with the billiard-playing En- 
sign Browns and cigar-divan Lieutenant Smiths: and so efficacious is 
this sort of irrational opposition in forwarding an intimacy, that Sir 
George, little accustomed to be thwarted in such matters, became 
peremptory, and not only gave in her presence a general invitation to 
Arthur Seton (‘‘a knife and fork always at my table at your service, 
and a bed under my roof”); but determined to offer him the aide-de- 
campship which the promised promotion of Captain Orde was shortly 
to leave vacant. 

‘‘The next thing, I make no doubt—the very next thing—we shall 
be having my brother offer him the hand of one of the girls, and her 
thirty thousand pounds,” was the bitter cogitation of Aunt Martha, 
‘*A man of whom we know nothing—a man without fortune—without 
connexion—without——.” Alas! there was no authenticated means 
of calculating his deficiencies ! | 

Among them, however, could not certainly be numbered that charm 
of manner, that personal attraction, which is the finest letter of re- 
commendation. Notwithstanding the favour in which he stood at the 
government-house, Arthur Seton was equally popular in his regiment. 
Throughout the garrison the hero of the wreck was a favourite. 

Under all these circumstances, it was scarcely likely that the two open- 
hearted girls by whom he was admitted to terms of almost cousinly ine 
timacy, should be more fastidious than the rest. But for the framed 
and glazed influence of Harcourt Hall, and the monthly arrival of the 
debates, there is no saying to what extent of infidelity Sophia might 
have been tempted by the agreeable companionship of the new aide- 
de-camp. But the heart of Emma surrendered at discretion; nay, 
Aunt Martha's prognostications were on a fair way towards being jus- 
tified,—for Sir George, instead of appearing shocked at her undisguised 
predilection, often made it a subject of bantering during the absence 
of Seton. 

Still the young man himself hung back. The more encouraging to- 
wards him the deportment of the Harcourt family, the more diffident 
his reserve, the graver his deportment ; and when it became no longer 
possible to mistake the intimation of the younger sister in his favour, 
he withdrew from their society as far as was compatible with the nature 
of his appointment. At he found such perpetual occupation 
for his time in duties that appeared to have altogether e cd the no- 
tice of his predecessor, as scarcely to leave him a moment’s leisure. As 
to Santa Chiara, he gradually ceased to set foot upon its delicious turf. 
Those charming shrubberies, combined with the influence of such a 
climate and such moonlight as perfected the spot, rendered the sojourn 
too dangerous. The fact was, that it was impossible to maintain the re- 
ie he had imposed upon himself, amid cordial domestic life of 

anta Chiara, , f 

It was, perhaps, on this account that Aunt Martha persisted in pro- 

peeing her sojourn there that ape ery Sy general ape to 
nd perpetual transit, between his villa government-house, 
blenhs sod sedan Mild as are the winters of that genial island, there 
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was no occasion to meet Christmas in the country, when the duties of 
Sir George Harcourt’s position summoned him to the city; and after 
repeated delays, the girls had at length the satisfaction of knowing that 
the day was fixed for their re-inauguration at the government-house, 
The carnival was about to commence. Balls and rumours of balls 
were rife in the garrison; and though Sophia bore the prospect of 
their renewed gaieties with suitable serenity, poor Emma could scarcely 
restrain her spirits to becoming decorum, as she reflected that, once 
more domesticated under the same roof with Arthur Seton, he would 
be no longer able to assume a coldness where he had it not; and that 
the preference he had fully betrayed during their first six weeks of in- 
timacy—the preference which fully sanctioned her own, would again 
melt in his looks, and soften his manly voice. 

‘* Whatever may be the motive of his recent reserve,” thought the 

r girl, “IT may at least henceforward enjoy his society as a 
friend.” 

Even Sir George Harcourt, who had written home for the fullest 
particulars concerning the young man in whom he took so deep an in- 
terest, the moment he determined on admitting him into his household, 
was delighted at the thoughts of having his little circie once more cols 
lected around him enjoying the appropriate pleasures of their age. 

** To-morrow !"’ whispered Emma to her sister, as they stood in- 
specting together the packing of their harp and piano, and the removal 
of their music-books,—* to-morrow, we shall be once more happy. 
Dearly as I love Santa Chiara, I long to find myself again on the old 
ramparts! J will never again complain of the noise of the parade! 
The bay affords such a cheering prospect!” 

“ And the Alegone arrived yesterday,” added Miss Harcourt. ‘ Lord 
Algernon may have perhaps brought us letters from England, which he 
did not think it worth while to ride over here and deliver, as we were 
expected so soon.” 

“With his help, we might surely get up some tableaux or charades 
—as they did in the garrison the winter before our arrival 2?” observed 
Emma. ‘ What they managed to do without our aid and that of 
Arthur Seton, they might certainly accomplish now /” 

“‘Hush! here comes Aunt Martha, who seems to have taken an 
aversion to every thing like attempts at gaiety,” whispered Miss Har- 
court. “I am afraid she is come to scold us for our tardiness in 
packing !”’ 

But no !—The frown upon the maidenly brow of the spinster was 
produced only by the inconsistency of her brother: who, after ex- 
pressing so vehement a desire for their arrival at —, had just de- 
spatched an orderly with instructions fora counter-march! They were 
on no account to leave Santa Chiara till they heard further from him. 
He would ride over next day, or the day following, and explain his 
reasons, 

Pre-assured that his “reasons” were excellent, the girls resigned 
themselves as patiently as they could to the delay. But by the fol- 
lowing evening, they had begun to discover that Santa Chiara in its 
present dismantled state, was a most cheerless residence, and that the 
rainy season in Greece is as disagreeable as it is everywhere else. The 
bitterns screamed mournfully as they flew over the low roofs of the 
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villa towards the marshes ; and the dim sky was as dispiriting as their 
own state of suspense, 

‘Just like my brother!’’ was the peevish ejaculation of Aunt 
Martha. 

“So unlike papa on the contrary, that I am beginning to be almost 
alarmed !” was the murmured observation of Sophia to her sister, when 
the middle of the second dreary day arrived, without bringing further 
orders, or an explanation of the preceding ones. 

‘This place was never intended for a winter residence, One has 
not a single comfort about one,” said Mrs. Martha Harcourt, looking 
disdainfully at the cane-mats of the drawing-room, which a few juniper 
logs on the hearth were beginning to fill with smoke. 

‘ But, dearest aunt, it was by your own express wish we remained 
here so long ?” returned Sophia. 

‘*Certainly—so long as the fine weather lasted. But when once 
my brother had issued orders to break up the establishment, he might 
surely have known his own mind? I always determined to eat my 
Christmas dinner at . 

“And so you will! We have still a week before us. Depend 
upon it, we shall welcome in the new year by a merry dance at the 
government-house !” 

As Miss Harcourt uttered these words, the sound of horse's hoofs 
was heard in the court; and in a moment the girls rushed to the hall- 
door to welcome their father. It was still daylight; and both at the 
same moment perceived that his countenance was sad, and that he wore 
a crape round his hat. 

‘You have no bad news from England ?—my cousin Harcourt is 
well?” cried Emma, perceiving that the sister was too much agitated 
to give utterance to the inquiry. 

‘Quite well! I have had no news from England,” he replied, im- 
printing a kiss alternately on the foreheads of both, ere he advanced 
towards the drawing-room, on the threshold of which stood Aunt 
Martha, with an air of offended dignity ; and, to their great surprise, 
almost before he shook hands with her, the general, who was the most 
abstinent of men, asked for a glass of wine! So tremulous, more- 
over, was the hand which raised it to his lips, that Emma discovered 
his agitation to be greater than even that of her sister. A sudden ap- 
prehension glanced into her mind; but she had not breath to name 
‘the once loved name.” 4 GS othe 

‘You will perceive from my dress,” said the old soldier, his voice 
faltering with emotion, ‘‘ that 1 have——that— But Sergeant Hanson 
probably warned you.” 

Emma now caught wildly hold of his arm, while Aunt Martha, 
alarmed in her turn, assured him that the orderly had merely delivered 
his letter, and galloped off. At the moment Sir George Harcourt 
forgot that such had oe his express orders. 





T fear then,” said he, averting his face, and speaking more delibe- 
rately, “that I shall be the first to bring the ill news of poor Seton’s 
untimely end. I am come from attending his funeral.” 

Rightly had he judged that, since the worst must be known, it could 
not be told too abruptly ; the gradual enkindling and stifling of hope 
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produced by over-cautious revelations being simply a prolongation of 
agony to the hearer. Nevertheless the shock of the communication 
was stunning ; and while poor Emma remained stupified and exhausted 
by a series of fainting-fits, from which she was with difficulty recovered, 
her father proceeded to unfold to Sophia and his sister the cruel parti- 
culars of an event which even the severe spinster consecrated by her 
tears. 

‘The poor lad was sacrificed,” said Sir George, ‘* absolutely sacri- 
ficed! 1am afraid that, as the world contemplates such matters, there 
was no help for it; but, in the eyes of common sense and Christian 
principle, poor Seton might as well have had his throat cut !” 

‘© A duel, then?” demanded Sophia, in a subdued voice. 

“* A duel.” 

‘¢ And could not the interference of seconds—” 

‘No, mydear! Had I myself been one of them I should have said 
that he must fight. The circumstances were very peculiar. The 
quarrel arose from an accusation of cowardice,—of a duel evaded,— 
which—. But it is a long story, of which, at present, I can tell you 
only that, on the day of the arrival of the Alegone, when Lord Alger- 
non caught sight of Seton for the first time, he foolishly exclaimed, 
‘What that fellow in the —th? I thought he had been forced to 
leave the army.’ The brother officers of poor Seton of course in- 
sisted on an explanation, which, on finding what a storm he had raised 
by his chattering, Lord Algernon positively refused. One or two of 
those officers of the garrison, however, who have shown jealousy of 
Seton's rapid advancement, took care that the story should reach his 
ears, and nis demand for an explanation from Lord Algernon was not 
of course to be denied like the rest. Heberden took him the message. 
The answer consisted in the haughty taunt of ‘Tell Captain Seton I 
had the honour to visit Bermuda shortly after his retirement from the 
—5th!’” 

‘“‘ There was some foundation then for the contemptuous observations 
of Lord Algernon ?” inquired Aunt Martha, eagerly. 

** You shall hear, my dear sister,—give me time and you shall hear. 
Foundation or no foundation, Seton conducted himself in such a man- 
ner towards Lord Algernon within an hour of receiving his message, 
that a mecting was indispensable !” 

“* Indispensable!” murmured Sophia Harcourt, whose tears were 
now falling unrestrainedly. 

“ Though I can assure you that Lord Algernon made a concession of 
accepting poor Seton’s challenge! ‘ Under all the circumstances, I feel 
that I should be justified in refusing,’ said he. ‘But J am not the fel- 
low to skulk out of an affair provoked by my own rashness; and, from all 
I have heard of Captain Seton during the last four-and-twenty hours, 
shall not be sorry, if the opportunity avails, to restore him to the position 
in public estimation which, for his own sake, I trust he has unjustly for- 

“A wondrous act of kindness, certainly !” cried Sophia, bitterly. 

“It was, my dear, I promise you, in a professional point of view. Ac- 
cording to poor Seton’s death-bed avowals to me, few could have blamed 
Lord Algernon for refusing to go out with him. For Seton, though as 
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brave a fellow as ever trod the earth, had incurred a fatal imputation ! 
Poor lad! poor lad! He went through tortures during the seven hours he 
survived his wound!” faltered Sir George. “ He—he was carried to the 
hospital. It was there I visited him ; it was there he relieved his mind by 
delivering to me a written explanation, which he had prepared previous 
to the meeting. Poor fellow! Doubtless it was some comfort to him 
that I was able, after perusing it, to shake him by the hand with greater 
affection than ever. I told him I could not wish a son of my own to have 
acted otherwise! Poor fellow. I believe it was a comfort to him to hear 
as much ;—and I closed his eyes with all the less heaviness of heart for 
having afforded it. But the world does not deal tenderly with such mat- 
ters; and I am sadly afraid that by the many to whom it is impossible 
to communicate Arthur Seton’s justification, his name may still come to 
be harshly dealt with, and moll to be severely handled for the tender- 
ness I have shown towards his memory !” 

It was some time before Sophia could absent herself sufficiently long 
from the bedside of her sister to entreat from her father the further ex- 
planations she was unwilling to ask in presence of one so ill inelined 
towards him who was gone from among them, as her aunt. She was, 
however, too well aware of the necessity of being able to meet the inter- 
rogations of poor Emma with more consolatory intelligence than she had 
yet to give, not to seek the first occasion of being alone with Sir ae 

“ [see that my fears had not outstripped the truth, Sophy,” said he. 
“The affections of my poor girl were given to this noble fellow! What 
shall we—what can we do to comfort her! She must not, at present, go 
back to . His death-bed is there,—his grave is there ; and 
the sympathies of the whole garrison are enlisted on his side, I should 
sorry that the state of her feelings became a matter of publicity. I have, 
therefore, desired my sister to prepare for spending the winter here. I 
have ordered every thing to be replaced in its usual state. As soonas the 
spring breaks, we will travel ; we will visit the Morea.” 

“ Alas! my dear father, considering the delight with which he used to 
contemplate joining us in that very expedition, and the number of times 
that Emma and he have traced it out together, I fear such a tour would 
do more harm than good.” 

“We will go to England, then ; eS ee likely to re- 
store my poor dear child to herself! For my sister was right, Sophy ; 
after all, my sister was right. There was no excuse for my throwing a 
handsome young fellow so much into your society, of whose antecedent 
life I knew so little ?” 

It was not likely that Sir rn. vk as would be lessened 
on perceiving in the sequel, by the desperation of poor Emma s grief, 
haw tes om saliierting bes posed, was her ill-starred passion! The 
rapidly conceived attachments of very young only too apt 





are to 
ctske thus deeply into the virgin soul of the heart. Had time been al- 
lowed, sunshine and rity might have dwindled its growth. But 
misfortune seemed to have consecrated it for ever—perpetuated it as with 
the changelessness of marble. wise 
“ All is over for me, father !” murmured the heart-broken girl, in reply 
to his exhortations. “ Tell me only how he died, and that his grave is 
not dishonoured in your eyes !” 
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While the general devoted himself to upraising this broken reed, 
Sophia hastened to acquaint herself with the details contained in the 
papers committed by Arthur Seton to her father. 

« Aware that disastrous circumstances, aided by my own inexperience 
of the world, have exposed me to obloquy,” wrote the unfortunate young 
man, “ I prepare myself for the fate—I1 will not say awaiting me,—but 
the fate I am about to seek, by enabling the few whom I would fain 
interest in my memory, to judge with leniency the perplexities of my 
brief career. 

“T am the only surviving son of the late Admiral Sir Arthur Seton. 
My mother having married again shortly after his death, I was educated 
in the family of my guardian, a clergyman, a distant kinsman, whose 
affection more than supplied the parent I had lost. Inheriting from the 
admiral a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, Mr. Otway judged it expe- 
dient that, previous to entering the army, which I had selected as my 
profession, I should pass a few years at Sandhurst; and it was only 
during my vacations that I was a member of his family circle. 

“It was perhaps because that family consisted of two daughters, nearly 
of my own age, that as I advanced to manhood, he so strongly insisted on 
the necessity of a military education. For though he loved me as a son, 
and, I am convinced, desired nothing more earnestly than that I should 
bestow my heart and hand on one of his girls, he was too conscientious a 
man not to feel that it became him, as my guardian, to prevent my en- 
tangling myself in an engagement till I had seen more of the world. He 
might have spared himself all uneasiness! Young peovle brought up so 
familiarly together as I had been with Mary and Lucy, seldom fall in love. 
The girls were to me as dear sisters,—dearer perhaps than real sisters, 
from the very circumstance of the reserves produced by want of kindred ; 
and when at the early age of seventeen, Mary Otway fell a victim to a malig- 
nant fever, caught in administering aid to one of her father’s parishioners, 
I doubt whether even her father or her heartbroken sister lamented her 
more fondly than myself. 

‘“‘ Now, however, that Lucy was left alone, there was additional motive 
for objecting to me as an inmate at Harbstonge Vicarage ; and it was the 
consciousness of this that determined me to accept a proposal made to 
me, previous to the last vacation I was to spend at Sandhurst, by one of 
my brother cadets, the eldest son of an Irish baronet, to join him in an 
excursion to the lakes. It was arranged that we should proceed together 
to Westmoreland, but the consent of Mr. Otway being indispensable to 
our project, Pakenham was to accompany me for a few days to Harbstonge. 

“In those few days he became so captivated by poor Lucy’s beauty 
and simplicity of character, as to contrive the postponement of our tour ; 
and so well did he recommend himself both to the hospitable vicar and 
his daughter, that an invitation to prolong his stay was a matter of course. 
In short, he remained till he had won the confidence of the one and the 
affections of the other. As there wanted a year to the completion of his 
majority (till when it was useless he thought to provoke the interference 
of his father), he prevailed on Miss Otway to content herself with a clan- 
destine engagement ; and the good vicar, who was any thing but a man of © 
the world, regarded his departure without uneasiness, entreating him to 
visit Harbstonge again as soon as he should obtain his commission. 
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‘In the interim I obtained mine, and it was on taking leave of me, 
when I quitted the vicarage to join my regiment at Cork, that the old 
man, in addition to his earnest and affectionate exhortations, and in a 
spirit of prescience not unusual to those whose days are numbered, adjured 
me, when I gratefully acknowledged the care with which he had watched 
over my boyhood, to promise him that should Lucy, at some future time, 
stand in need of protection, I would be unto her as a brother. 

“«¢T once entertained hopes,’ said he, with tears in his eyes, ‘ that a 
closer bond might unite you. But this desire, my dear Arthur, is frus- 
trated; Lucy has admitted to me that her heart is engaged. If, there- 
fore, my dear boy, either in her single or married life, you behold her 
exposed to dangers such as are apt to beset the woman lacking better 
guardianship than a feeble arm like mine, remember her old father’s gray 
hairs and loving-kindness towards you; take part with her as if indeed 
my son. ’ 

‘My reply was all he could desire ; and when, ere twelvemonths elapsed, 
I learned, in a distant garrison, that Pakenham, though still a minor, had 

versuaded the imprudent Lucy to elope with him, and that this rash ste 
had been succeeded within a few weeks by the death of her excellent fa- 
ther; a painful presentiment forewarned me of the likelihood that I might 
be only too speedily called upon for the performance of my promise. 
For during the opportunities of that accidental visit to Harbstonge, have 
ing had occasion to see my schoolfellow in a new and more intimate light, 
I had discovered much to dislike in him—more to disapprove—so much, 
indeed, that already I had exercised my brotherly privileges with Lucy, so 
far as to implore her to examine her own heart and his right carefully, 
ere she was induced to fulfil her engagement. 

“ But she was eighteen, and, for the first time, passionately beloved. I 
had no right to feel surprised on hearing of her marriage! 

“« My letters of congratulation and condolence remained unanswered ; as 
I afterwards learned, from having fallen into the hands of Pakenham, who 
was little inclined that my office of brotherly service should reach his wife. 
Conceiving, therefore, that Lucy, recognised by her husband’s family, 
stood in no need of my aid, I addressed myself to my professional duties 
without further anxiety on her account ; and being now in the enjoyment 
of a liberal income, found my expectations of happiness fully answered. 
Eager to obtain promotion, I made no attempt to quit my regiment when 
it was ordered to the West Indies. A soldier at heart, I had no desire 
to evade even the minor hazards of my profession. 

“T had been three months in garrison at Bermuda, enjoying all the per- 
sonal considerations derivable from excellent letters of recommendation 
to the governor and leading personages of the colony, when, one morn- 
ing, I was roused by my servant with the pleasing intelligence that the 
English packet was arrived, and the astounding news that it had brought 
over ‘ my sister.’ 

“* You are mistaken, Peter,’ said I; ‘strangely mistaken,’ and I was 
about to add that I possessed neither brother nor sister, when he placed a 
letter in my hand, stating that it came from ‘my sister, Mrs. Otway ;’ 
and that she and ‘the child’ were waiting for me at the hotel. 

“ Beyond measure startled by the intelligence, I hastened to poor Lucy, 
almost without giving myself time to master the melancholy contents of 
her letter. 
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“*T have been deceived and betrayed,’ was all I could hastily decipher. 
‘My, marriage proves to be invalid. Idward has cast us off—me and 
my unfortunate boy—alter dissipating all that was left me by my father, 
My hope, dear Arthur, is in you— In an adopted brother! * But lest 
the world should regard such a tie with suspicion, if I take up my abode 
with you, I have announced myself in the packet as your sister indeed. 
Do not gainsay me—do not expose me to shame!’ 

“ The consequence of a hasty perusal of this appeal to my feelings was, 
that on rushing to the shore to welcome the unfortunate wanderer, I in- 
quired, according to her desire, for ‘my sister, Mrs. Otway ;’ and the 
arrival of so near a relative having transpired, in the course of the ensu- 
ing day, every lady in the colony with whom I was acquainted called 
upon us with offers of hospitality and kindness. 

“Then it was I discovered the danger of the step I had taken! For 
though careful to instal Lucey and her poor boy in my comfortable private 
house, while I removed to barracks, expressly to avoid any future misin- 
terpretation of our relative position and sentiments, still, I had introduced 
her as my sister to those in whom I had not sufficient confidence to relate 
the whole unhappy story of her wrongs. 

“My first movement in her behalf was to engage the best legal advice 
in England, to ascertain how far the legality of her marriage could be 
established. They gave me no hope. Pakenham had turned out a vil- 
lain ; had used her indeed with brutal severity ; and there was no chance 
of legitimatizing her child—no chance of redeeming herself from the 
miseries of her degradation. Poor Lucey! It was a sad trial to be a con- 
stant witness of her repinings. For she loved him still, the origin of all 
her misfortunes; and so thoroughly were her feelings towards me at va- 
riance with any tender sentiment, and so often was she disposed to resent 
the harshness of my remarks upon Pakenham’s conduct, that I overlooked 
even the possibility of our intimacy becoming a matter of blame, in the 
event of our secret being discovered. We liked each other far less than 
when living together at Harbstonge ; and nothing but gratitude and de- 
pcudence on her part, and a sense of duty on mine, served to prolong the 
false position which a moment of imprudence had created. 

‘* Tt was decided that the following spring she should return to England ; 
and though it was her eager desire to increase, by her own industry, the 
aid I was enabled to afford to my adopted sister, I had secretly determined 
to frustrate her projects. I was to accompany her to England, and re- 
turn in the course of a month or two. For poor Lucy, enfeebled by af- 
fiction and a trying climate, was in no case to take care of herself. 

** T have no friend on earth but you, Arthur!’ was her constant ex- 
clamation. * My child has no friend but you! What would become of 
us both, were we to lose you; and how fervently, if my father be per- 
mitted to look down from heaven, must he bless you for your noble re- 
demption of your promise?’ 

“ By such tender appeals, I was bound like a slave to her cause. On 
: gg Bermuda, I acknowledged as an affectionate brother might have 
done, the kindnesses heaped upon Mrs. Otway and her child by my 
Creole friends. A thousand comforts were by their interposition pro- 
vided for her on the voyage ; and they took leave of us both, anticipating 
my speedy return. 

“On arriving in England, however, the health of my poor nominal sister 
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had become still more precarious; and the dread of leaving her to die 
alone, bequeathing her unprotected child to the mercies of strangers, de- 
termined me to quit my regiment. I did so. I went on half-pay. I 
attended, as a brother, that ill-starred and dying woman! Long before 
[ laid her in the grave, I found that, at Bermuda, all had transpired! 
Apprised of the fraud we had perpetrated upon their good faith, the 
angry Bermudians indulged in the most cruel accusations,—nay, Lu 
was stated to have been my mistress, and Pakenham’s child my own! 

“ Had I pursued my original intention of returning to the colony, | 
should probably have been made accountable for my imprudence by more 
than one indignant father and husband, who believed that I had imposed 
a worthless woman upon their hospitality; and when they saw me 
gazetted out of the regiment, no one entertained a doubt that I had 
slunk from the just vengeance of my traducers! 

“Not a syllable of all this, however, at that period reached my 
ears. Lucy was dying,—dying slowly, and of a broken heart; and 
in the perfect seclusion of our quiet residence on the southern coast, not 
an angry whisper was allowed to disturb the tranquillity of the expiring 
sufferer. She survived, alas! just long enough to perceive that, either by 
inheritance or contagion, the germ of pulmonary disease was becoming 
developed in her more than orphan boy; and her last words conveyed as 
solemn a bequeathment of the poor little fellow to my parental care, as 
the adjuration of her father had originally intrusted her. 

“ And thus, in the dawn of life, I became fettered by the ties, without 
the joys, of wedlock and paternity ; and, absorbed in the duties they con- 
veyed, remained ignorant of the stigma conveyed by the discovery of my 
involuntary falsehood, and hasty retreat from my regiment. I knew 
nothing of all that had occurred, till it was too late! On my word as a 
man of honour, and a gentleman, I knew nothing of it; and my first 
impression on discovering the evil opinions connected with my name, 
was to hasten back to Bermuda, and fix a quarrel on any man who might 
feel inclined to persist in his resentments. But what a return for the 
hospitalities I had received ;—I being manifestly in the wrong! 

“My next determination, after ascertaining that no report of what had 
only been whispered at Bermuda had been made to the Horse-guards by 
my commanding officer, who was only acquainted with the rumours to my 
prejudice after I had quitted the regiment,—was to resume my profes- 
sional career; and, if possible, reconquer the golden opinions of which no 
real act of turpitude had deprived me. 

“ Such were the circumstances under which I landed at ; and in 
recalling to mind the beneficent indulgence with which my attempts were 
received, I seem to feel with new and more insupportable bitterness the 
present fatal interruption. 

“ A thousand times have I been on the point of revealing my painful 
secret to Sir George Harcourt; a thousand times of attempting to find 
courage for an explanation with his lovely daughter. What I have en- 
dured of anxiety and self-accusation, no mortal can conceive. I knew 
the basis of my unparalleled happiness to be tottering. Any hour—any 
moment—might precipitate me from the height of human felicity into 
obloquy and despair. 

“ Nor can I blame Lord Algernon for the part he has taken, ‘Judge 
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not that ye be not judged,’ is a eanon of Christian law which few of us 
are sc rupulous to prac tise, and appear ances were grievously against me. 

“Fortune is against me too! <A stain is upon my chasacte ‘r, which 
nothing but blood—either my own or my adversary” s—can eflace. [| 
must become a murderer or a vietim !”” 

“ Nor yet the only victim,’ > mused Sophia Harcourt, when, with tear- 
ful eyes, she reached the close of this afflicting narrative. ‘ This kind- 
hearted and ill-starred being has carried with him to his untimely grave 


the peace of mind of my poor sister |” 
* * * * + 





The little colony of has now become one of the most cheerless of 
the Mediterranean. Though still endowed with the valuable public works 
and institutions created under the command of Sir George Harcourt, the 
garrison has never recovered the cloud produced by the mournful events 
originating in his resignation of the government ; and his successor, a 
strict dise ‘iplin: trian, and dry cale ‘ulating Scotsman, finds it impossible to 
contend against the pre judice s of popularity connected with the favourite 
name. In Ais well-ordered official household, there is a total absence of 
the kindly family feeling which prevailed among the Harcourts. Last 
winter there were no private theatricals in the. garrison ; last autumn, 
not a yacht drop pe “d anchor im the bay. 

If the mind of poor Sir George were still open to pleasurable impres- 
sions, he might derive some solace, in the afflictions of his old age, from 
knowing how truly his memory is held in respect in the little colony al- 
most founded under his administration. But at Harcourt Hall (where, 
since the death of his sister, he has resided with his surviving daugh- 
ter Sophia, and her husband) the name of —— is never mentioned. 
For in the garrison chapel of that island of the dark blue waters, lie 
the remains of her whose loss has saddened the days of the happy family ; 
the devoted girl who survived only a few weeks the object of her first af- 
fection. Anticipating that, on quitting the spot for ever, her father might 
wish to carry with him to his native country the ashes of his child, poor 
Emma Harcourt made it her death-bed request, that she might be interred 
in the same spot with him whose head the general had Jaid in the grave. 

Her last wish was faithfully accomplished. The population of the 

whole island accompanied to her last resting-place the gentle being, 
whose life had been a life of charity and love. Flowers from thousands 
of rude but honest hands were flung upon the coffin of the governor's 
daughter; and to those who, deceived by its former good renown as an 
agreeable residence, are still tempte ‘d to visit the island, a marble slab is 
arcing out as serving for a memorial of the unfortunate pair, on which, 
rv the express desire of Emma, is inscribed the memorable sentence cited 
by the victim ofa false impression and calumnious report— 


* JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED!” 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 
(CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE.) 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Mrs, Fixsury was a fair representative of that numerous class of 
ladies, —grandmothers, mothers, and daughters—single, wedded, or 
widowed—who are so passionately fond of their homes that they can 
with difticulty be persuaded to go out. 

No minister ever equalled a woman for staying in, when it suits her 
—and it always suited Mrs, Fixbury exactly. To women of her no- 
turn of mind, and of her corporeal fixity of tenure, the open air is one 
immense superfluity. ‘* Out of doors” is to them what land was to the 
inveterate salt water rover, ‘‘a thing he could never see the use 
of.” 

Like cherubs round an altar-piece, they cling 
To the fireside. 


They must confess, for their parts, that they do love their home, and 
that’s the truth. They are not ashamed to acknowledge, if people 
want to know the real fact of the matter, that they do take a little pride 
in their house, and do like to enjoy it of allthings. Going out occa- 
sionally is all very well, no doubt,—very right, very proper, and very 
pleasant, in some cases; and they might like as well as other people, 
to make a call on somebody they don’t care for, or to perform the tour 
of the shops when they have no intention of buying, or to look in at 
an exhibition not worth a shilling, or to walk under a broiling sun until 
caught in a soaking shower. But it so happens that they can always find 
something else to do—indeed they can never find a single minute’s lei- 
sure even for dreaming of indulging such roving propensities. There is 
quite enough at home to forbid all thoughts of going out, and on any 
such errands and embassies, the thing would be impossible. 

As for recreation, thank Heaven, they can find amusement as well as 
cares in-doors. Whenever they are out of spirits they can go up and 
dust their drawing-rooms. As for health, they should die in a week if 
condemned to such gadding about. They have no notion, not they, of 
rambling hither and thither like the Wandering Jewess. They have a 
home of their own, and they are persuaded that every right-minded 
woman who has a home of her own has something or other to do in it. 

How the H.’s and the M.’s manage they can’t think! Those women 
are always out—and what must be the state of affairs in the home de- 
partment they couldn’t guess if it were to save their lives! And how 
the foolish people’s brains bear all the whirl and worry of such a life 
they are as much ata loss to imagine. It amazes them to think héw 
any body, not quite crazed, can go all through the town continually leav- 
ing cards, staring in at bazaars and shop-windows, dragging themselves 
edgeways through muddy mobs (or, what is worse than all), walking: in 
quieter places merely for tke sake of walking ;—sceing nothing, saying 
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n thing, hearing nothing, doing nothing—except walking! And all 
this when they hh: ive ahome to go to, and plenty, no doubt, to do there! 

Good domestic creatures, like Mrs. F ixbury, are clearly of opinion 
there isa class of people who should be known in society as the house- 
less rich, almost as pitiable as the houseless poor, who demonstrate by 
their habits the existence of a kind of elegant, luxurious, and voluntary 
vagrancy 5; & presc riptive posting from parish to parish. They also see 
established a species of legal offence, which may be called a system of 
friendly and polite burg lary, comprised i in the custom of breaking i into 
the houses of acquaintances tn the open day, any decent time before 
dinner, and stealing therein fifteen minutes and upwards of irrecover- 
able me, ‘of no use to any body but the owner.’ 

To some earnest appeal on her husband’s part, some gentle remon- 
strance with Mrs, Fixbury on the subject of her stay-at-home habits, 
some solicitation that she would make a call in such a street, or go and 
spend an hour or two with her oldest friends in their new house, her 
re} ply would be, 

‘And haven’t La house here? Why should a person who has a 
home of her own want to go to other people’ s? Now you know I love 
my home—and I'm sure | find plenty todo in it. What time have I 
for going out? Why, only last week I made a desperate effort at 
your anxious and urgent entreaty, and at one period of the experiment, 
although with so much to do, I really half-believed that I should get 
out afterall. Itis true 1 did progress towards the desired end so far 
as to succeed in getting my bonnet on, but before I could quite tie the 

trings of itl found it was time to take it off. So off went my things 
again, of course; and Jremember"—(here I could see her little 
eyes sparkle with delightful recollections)—“ 1 remember I had a 

capital job all the rest of that day in dusting those dear books !” 

What! was Mrs. Fixbury a passionate lover of books? Was she a 
great reader? Perhaps she was a writer too—and the beloved volumes 
were her own works, handsomely bound! Ah, this at once accounts 
for her joy in tossing off her bonnet, and staying at home with maternal 
tenderness and delight to dust and handle, arrange and re-arrange, 
those darlings of English literature,—those patterns of intellectual 
binding! 

No, the reader is altogether in the wrong. On the authority of a 
keyhole it may be stated that Mrs. Fixbury never in private or public 
wrote aword. Then it will be supposed that she was a great devourer 
of the writings of others, Not at all ; she never read a book through in 
her life, and had scarcely seen the inside of the treasures she took a joy 
in dusting. Then they were gifts, and she set a precious value on 
them for the sake of the giver—no such thing. Then she prized them 
because they had been long in her family, and reminded her of her 
childhood and of her buried parents. Stuff! 

*Well, then, why on earth did the unwriting , unperusing, anti-literary 
Mrs. Fixbury apostrophize the set as ** those dens books ?” Ah, that isa 
mystery which can o nly be solved by such knowledge as may be picked 
up by the small! sprite that lodges in a keyhole. The point goes in a 
direct line to the very heart of Mrs. Fixbury’s character. 

That lady, if minute and constant observation have not utterly 
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failed of its object, intensely loved what she called “her home.” <A 
person more gifted in discriminating the niceties of language would 
have simply called it ‘*her house.” Taking pride in her house, she 
fancied herself fond of her home. Many people fall into this capital 
error of confounding a house with a home, and of endeavouring to 
make others believe that they have both, when, alas! they have only 
one. But the confusion of terms is convenient, and saves family ex- 
planations. 

Home, in Mrs. Fixbury’s idea of it, meant certain rooms, with suit- 
able fixtures and furniture. That was all! Observe. She was ar- 
dently attached to her home !—that is, in other words, she had a won- 
derful liking for her nice apartments. She had an exquisite sense of all 
that is most elevated and refined in domestic associations !—that is, in 
other words, she had a tender regard for every inanimate thing belong- 
ing to her on which her daily household eye rested. 

Home never meant, in her clear, plain, domestic understanding, no, 
never meant Husband, and Children, and Friends—the cheerful Meal, 
the social Fireside, and the silent Pillow ;—it only meant a collection 
of commonplace conveniences and ornaments, sanctified and endeared 
by hourly use and habit. 

A picture out of her own house would have been to Mrs. Fixbury’s 
glance as the blank wall behind it ; but hung in her own room it be- 
came as part of herself, being, that is to say, part of her household 
property,—of her home. Her personal effects were the same to her as 
her person. When she alluded to those ‘‘ dear books,” she applied to 
them an epithet due equally to every article around her. She would 
have spoken in the same tone of those dear bellows, or those dear nut- 
crackers, They were hers. What is the love which some bear to pups 
and canary birds compared with that which settles on mahogany and 
steel sundries. The poet paints the human heart as sometimes 

Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones 
And on the vacant air. 


Mrs, Fixbury’s heart 


Wasted its kindliness on sticks and stools, 
And on the elbow-chair. 


Household furniture purchased but last week was precious in her eyes 
as relics dug at Pompeii. She had a liking—but why mince the true 
phrase !—she had an affection for her sofas and tables. a were 
visible domesticities ; they were a portion of that domestic reality of 
which she was the conscious centre; without them, she could not feel 
that she had a home. 

Now, if the reader, wandering and groping about in the odd dark 
corners of the world, have not yet encountered a a wrapped up in 
a fond regard for her own fire-irons and buffet, her harpsichord and 
window-curtains, then he has missed what he assuredly would have 
known had he been born sooner and encountered Mrs. Fixbury. 
Children and husband! Ohno! A sentiment towards these, as pro- 
perly the first objects of her affection, might be stored away in some 
remote recess of her nature—an abstract thing, unfitted for actual use, 
and never to be brought into play; but husband and children had no 
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share in the practical cares, sympathies, and interests of her life, which 
were lavished upon her chairs and tables. 

It was lest these should suffer that the children were packed off at 
the earliest possible age to a grandmother, or to a school ; instead of 
receiving at home the education their father desired for them. 

‘‘ Now, Fixbury, not another word,” she would say. ‘It is quite 
impossible, and a long way out of the question, that children can be 
allowed to run about my place now that I have brought it into such 
order, If you have no regard for those cushions, I have. It is proper 
that somebody, at all events, should have an eye to home and its en- 
joyments—the children must go. If it hadn’t been for the new carpet, 
indeed, little John might have staid at home for a few months longer, 
but you know its notin mortal power to keep him or any of them from 
trespassing in these rooms. Besides, I’m very sure that the regular 
duties of home will prevent me from paying the smallest attention to 
the children, Domestic cares would leave me no time for maternal 
tasks; and as for a governess—there again—I’m very sure these 
chairs will lose their beauty quite soon enough without new comers 
coming to help spoil them; and, moreover, I shouldn’t by any means 
like to see my house littered all over with French grammars. How- 
ever, one objection is as good as a thousand; I don’t choose to have 
those chairs spoiled. We must either part with the chairs or the 
children; and such chairs as_ those we shall never get again—for that 
money !"’ 

But holidays arrive in due course, and bring with them in most 
homes a happy reunion. That time never arrived, according to the 
handsome clock on Mrs. Fixbury’s chimney-piece. 

‘* Fixbury, how can you think of such a thing! how meditate any 
thing so destructive to one’s peaceful, neatly-regulated home! Have 
them all here during the holidays! Quite impossible, quite. Nice 
curtains they would make me, with their blind-man’s-buff and bo-peep. 
John would have one of those jars down before he went to bed, and 
most likely send a marble through the mirror pext morning. Think of 
the finger-marks we should find upon this door. Of all things, I hate 
to see a beautiful polished table like this smeared all round the edge— 
butter, barley-sugar, or jam, it’s equally disagreeable. Oh, no; we 
must go and see them all at their grandmamma’s. The house will fall 
into terrible disarrangement while I'm absent, but still we must spare 
a day, and I must redouble my energies to correct every thing on my 
return next morning.” 

At thirty-five, Mrs, Fixbury might have been supposed childless, for 
her children were very rarely included among the accessories of her 
home. In fact, they had no home, because their home was in such a 
state of perfection. But its mistress still had a husband to share it? 
Yes, if she had permitted him to feel at home when he arrived there. 
There, however, he very seldom was. She begged him not to come 
home to dinner, for although there was but a simple cutlet to cook, it 
threw all the house into disorder. When he had ensconced himself 


snugly, she entreated him to go and make a call somewhere, for she 
was going to be so busy, and his presence was fatal to her projects. 
She couldn't think of letting the sofa be drawn round to the fire, or of 
having the high-backed chair disturbed, when she had fixed it in the 
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very spot upon which it was always to stand. His brother had asked him 
into the country for a month, and why couldn’t he go? then she could 
have the two rooms down-stairs set entirely to rights. 

‘Well now, Mr. Fixbury, I really must say I do hope you are not 
going to spread papers and letters all over my table after all the pains I 
have taken with it—such a polish as it has! if you had found a grain 
of dust on it, I would have forgiven your abominable insensibility to 
the true retinements of home. Your mind becomes daily more blunted 
to the real delights of domestic life. Pray mind the ink—mind the 
ink, Mr. Fixbury, if you please. I hope you are aware that there are 
already five or six large spots on your new writing-desk ! Oh, you must 
not touch those books—let me beg of you not to take a book down 
now; not to-night ; I have dusted and arranged them all in the nicest 
manner possible. Mr, Fixbury, there is no draught in this room, and 
I can’t have those curtains drawn on any pretence whatever—I'm sure 
I would bear any degree of cold—they can never perhaps be put into 
the same folds again.” 

At the close of some such harangue, Mr, Fixbury, a" would 
ring the bell, to guard in a more innocent way against a chill. 

‘‘Some more coals, Kitty.” 

‘Coals can’t be put on just at present,’” interposed Mrs. Fixbury ; 
‘don’t you see that the hearth has just been swept up? I believe you 
like to seeevery place in disorder. Spare the fire-place, pray.” 

His boots when he entered, would exhibit traces of the street, and 
perhaps in that condition find their way by an innate depravity to the 
edge of the fender; or his pocket would be emptied of some miscella- 
nies upon the sofa or the side-table; or he heedlessly scattered in the 
impetuosity of appetite, some crumbs beside his chair at dinner; or he 
lett his newspapers, price-currents, and shipping-lists lying about, as if 
in savage disdain of decency ; and consequently Mrs. Fixbury devoted 
every minute of the waking hours which he spent in the house to an 
endeavour to drive him out of it. Perseverance seldom fails of suc- 
cess, 

But what a change when he took his hat and went out. She had 
heard his knock at the door with an aching heart; but it leaped up in 
joy when he departed. With sad and almost streaming eyes she had 
followed all his movements about the room; smoothing with careful 
hand the chair-cover where he had sat, and reviving the gloss on the 
table upon which he had rested his profane elbow. Sighs spoke her 
anguish, when words failed, as she saw her domestic economy dis- 
turbed, and every line of her face betrayed anxiety, let him turn as he 
might. But, the instant he closed the door, had he peeped in again, 
he would not have known the face of his melancholy, careworn, and 
complaining wife. Dismay at his presence gave way instantaneously 
to delight. 

“Kitty, come! Good news for you! Your master has gone out for 
the day, and now, my good girl, we can have up the stair-carpets. 
Now, girls, where are you? Come, be quick. We have a charming 
long morning before us, and, thank Heaven! we can take those hang- 
ings down and give them a good shake !”’ 

What hagen haw were co that day! Her blood flowed through 
her busy veins one tide of pleasure. There she was upstairs and down- 
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stairs, and both almost at the same time; directing Kitty, superintend- 
ing Sally, hurrying one, retarding another, perplexing both, inspecting 
the progress of their work every minute, and doing it after them all 
over again herself. Then, lest a dozen particles of dust, or a single 
particle, should have escaped upstairs, how she would glide about the 
room of the house, darting a keen suspicious glance at every object in 
turn; redusting a crowd of nicenacs, brightening a glass-shade here 
and a china-jar there, needlessly rubbing a bit of shining mahogany, 
adjusting the tongs and poker with the nicest accuracy, wondering if 
their dazzling polish could possibly be increased, and longing to take 
down the dear books once more, to rub with perilous vigour their clean 
gilt-edged tops. 

And then when all was done, how she yet continued to go over her 
work, arranging again and again, and surveying her furniture asa 
fond mother looks at the family she rejoices in. And not less careful 
was she indeed of every item of it. 

‘* Mind, my good girl; pray take care ; if you were to scratch that 
it would break my heart.” ** The screen! be careful—if any thing 
were to happen to it—”’ ‘Ah, that darling vase! now hear what I 
say—destroy that, and you destroy me !” 

Many mothers, when referring to past times, and collecting their re- 
miniscences, are frequently observed to take for their guide the date of 
some piece of good fortune, or, more frequently still, of some sad cala- 
mity, that had happened to their children. They recall a particular cir- 
cumstance because it occurred when Louisa had the bit of bank-stock 
left her, or when Master Harry had the measles, or Tom broke his poor 
collar-bone. Mrs. Fixbury’s reminiscences were all dated agreeably 
to this principle, only substituting chattels for children, The vicissi- 
tudes occurring among these always guided her calculations. 

** It was the very day the pier-glass was cracked”—or, ‘‘ I remember 
the whole affair, we had our new bed furniture that winter”—or, ‘* Don’t 
you recollect ? I was dusting that identical little bronze Mercury there, 
at the very moment the news came ;”’ or perhaps her reminiscence, would 
be of a more touching character :— 

** Ah, yes, well indeed do I remember the event, for it happened just 
at the very time when that dreadful Welch girl, in her cruel clumsiness, 
knocked over this dear little table, and broke its pretty claw, which 
has worn a small plate of iron inside, in consequence of the distressing 
fracture, from that day to this.” 

With such constant cares, and such exalted sympathies to detain 
her ever at home, how should she possibly dissipate the household spell ! 
—how get out even for a morning to see her children or visit her friends 
—to seek pleasure or secure health—to take exercise for her own sake 
or to gratify the open air partialities of her husband. She never did 
get out—or, as she phrased it, she never could. From summet 
to summer she enjoyed scarcely a breath of fresh air save what she 
drew through me. If at the open window a tide of breezy life for a 
moment poured in, she pronounced it to be positively reviving; but 
then—** You must shut the window; there is a little dust, I think ; to 
Say nothing of blacks from that chimney opposite !” 

“What a lovely spring morning,” she would cry! ‘ beautiful, quite 
beautiful. What aclear blue sky, and the tops of even these London 
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trees look wonderfully bright and green. Delicious morning! Kitty, 
I've been thinking that, as we happen to have but little to do this fine 
day, we may as well take down these pictures, and I can help you to 
dust the backs of them—perhaps we may succeed in arranging them 
rather differently—that would be delightful !” 

Visiting nobody, nobody visited her; a happy, a most essential con- 
sequence ; for what in the name of all her goods and chattels could 
she have done with visiters? Company would have crushed her with 
dire affliction for her furniture. Gulleare folks have fine things about 
them for others to see; Mrs. Fixbury’s pleasure was to look at them 
herself. It was her own dear home, and she was always so fond of it 
—she didenjoy that! At forty years of age she was known, where 
known at all, as The Domesticated ; or, the Woman who never went 
Out. Yet out she was doomed to go at length, for a removal toa dif- 
ferent quarter of the town became indispensable, and Mr. Fixbury was 
ruthless on the score of furniture and fixtures. 

Heavens, what a morning was that of the removal! When the van, 
with a suspicious-looking set of springs, drew up at the door, any body 
would have supposed that it was a hearse come to know if Mrs, Fix- 
bury was ready. 

A world of sighs escaped her as rude hands lifted her cherished 
chattels, and horrid fingers smeared her shining goods—handling all 
things, not as humanity gently touches living objects which it loves, 
but as surgeons knock about dry bones that have no feeling. Here was 
a rug tossed upon damask-curtains, there a bit of Dresden peeping out 
of acoal-skuttle. In her pale, thin face there was a presentiment of 
evil. She was like a sensitive plant being torn up by the roots. This 
wes not removing; it was being dragged away. 

As she saw the several objects of her many years of household pride 
carried one by one down the stairs, the hopes of life vanished with 
them in quick succession. She followed each favourite with her eyes, 
and heard it pitched into the large van with the suspicious springs. 
The presentiment of evil darkened more and more in her visage. As 
the place was cleared, left lone and naked, and the first load of move- 
ables was driven from the door Crash! what wasthat! Her face 
had too plainly prophecied. The pillar of a pet work-table snapped, 
a favourite asian cabinet staved in, a prized arm-chair mutilated —— 
but something has just dropped between the wheels. 

‘‘ What is it?” shrieked a voice of anguish. t 

“Oh, it’s nothing, nothing,” replied another, composedly (it was the 
voice of Mr. Fixbury), ‘it is only a little carved oak bracket fallen 5 
the clock is, fortunately in safety, inside the vehicle.” _ ‘ 

To say that Mrs. Fixbury, under these fearful trials, in the disrup- 
tion of what was dearest to her, looked aggrieved, would be tame lan- 
guage—she looked agonised, aghast: but whether, when thus torn 
from her home, she went soon to that which is held on a far longer lease, 
isdoubtful. The only thing positive is, that a few months after the re- 
moval, when Mr. Fixbury paid a visit of business to his old quarters, 
I observed there was a crape upon his hat; and yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that he looked unusually cheerful. 

. . . 





Mr. and Mrs. Crossworth, when they took possession of the apart- 
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ment, over whose extent by eye and ear I hold observant sway, had 
been married too long to have nothing to talk about when sitting toge- 
ther after dinner, and yet not Jong enough to have found out the unpro. 
fitable subjects. They started off in conversation without thinking of 
the conflicting points, and floated down the tide unconscious of its 
treachery. 

The gentleman was thirty and plain, the lady was twenty-three and 
pretty. He had an austere, cold look that but half concealed some 
warmth of feeling underneath; she had a languishing and amiable air, 
that yet seemed to give token of a spirit not incapable, upon occasion, 
of flashing and proving formidable. There was something of melan- 
choly about his mouth, and a careless smile upon hers. 

‘“[ have been thinking a good deal, Charlotte,” said Mr. Cross- 
worth, ‘‘about that poor family in Kent, who applied to you yes- 
terday.” 

‘* Dear me, Charles,” returned Mrs. Crossworth, rather quickly, 
“what an eminently disagreeable subject to turn your after-dinner 
thoughts upon !” 

‘« It is painful certainly ; the weather threatens to be terribly severe, 
and before they lose their little cottage—” 

“Now, I must entreat, Charles, that you will not go one step further 
upon that ground, or you will bring a whole troop of starved and frozen 
sufferers, the most horrid picture of want and misery imaginable, di- 
rectly before my mind’s eye. I shall see it all in a moment—infant in 
arms, and white-haired grandmother included. You know how suscep- 
tible Lam. Take your wine and be at peace.” 

Melancholy more plainly marked the drawn-down corners of Mr. 
Crossworth’s mouth, and at the corners of his eyes, moreover, the 
faintest of all conceivable reproaches peeped out. 

‘* But, Charlotte,” he said, gently, ‘* something must be done !” 

‘Very well, Charles, then do it; but do not, ‘pray, under cover 
of the — humanity, have the cruelty to distress me by conjuring 
up so shocking a spectacle. I always observe that very tender people 
are apt to be very hard upon those they love. Because their own kind 
hearts are bleeding at a tale of sorrow, they must thrust daggers into 
the kind hearts of their friends. If you find the subject so very 
painful, how barbarous of you to introduce it when I was indulging in 
a thousand happy thoughts. Drink your wine, Charles, do !” 

The gay smile with which this was uttered did not communicate itself 
to those lips, which, nevertheless, obediently sipped the suggested glass, 
and Mr. Crossworth, gravely and tenderly, in a voice sometimes tremu- 
lous with the benevolent feeling that prompted his words, proceeded to 
explain that he mentioned the melancholy matter to her because to her 
the appeal had been made—that he mentioned it just then, because 
whatever was done must be resolved upon that very night. He could 
not think of allowing her to contribute, in however slight a degree; 
though he owned that charity in this case was a costlier virtue than he 
could often afford to indulge. But the case was one of roofless, 
famished misery, and he avowed that the tug at his heart-strings had 
torn his purse-strings asunder too—and thus his sympathy and his 
money both flowed out together. ; 


Mrs. Crossworth said in reply that the case was far too prodigiously 
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disagreeable to be contemplated. She would rather that Charles should 

ay much than say even alittle. Such distresses were not meant to be 
talked of—she could not bear to think of them, She always hated 
these real life tragedies ; and would infinitely rather give, if z could 
spare it, ten times the sum asked for, than listen to a doleful petition. 
Her system was to keep on the sunny side of things, and never to dis- 
tress herself but for some good reason. If she could relieve the 
wretched narrator of his woes—that would be quite another thing. — If 
her sighs were balm, her tears diamonds, the poor man should have 
them in plenty; but why inflict wounds upon herself when she could 
not heal his! Why listen, when she could only lament! She de- 
tested all gratuitous disagreeables, and her heart was closed against 
them for ever! 

And then, as though her heart were indeed closed to pity, whose 
gentle dews had fallen there and found all barren—as though by an 
effort of the will the spirit could revel in an unfading summer, and all 
the frosts of life be dissipated by the magic of a smile—she rose from 
the table, and quitting the room, turned the most laughing, mocking 
look possible upon the displeased though polite husband, who held the 
door open for her as she skipped giddily by. 

Here then was a sorrowful, a sickening spectacle! Youth, loveli- 
ness, a lively temper, a quick sense of pleasure, charms to fascinate, 
the capacity to enjoy—grace, spirit, gaiety, and brightness of the 
blood—all suddenly obscured, crushed, buried under an insensibility 
hard as arock; a crust of selfishness, like thick-ribbed ice! How 
hideous she looked with her sweet happy face. Yes—this was her 
theory, and her practice strictly conformed to it. Suffering, sickness, 
sorrow in its hundred shapes—want, nakedness, hunger—the sharp 
struggle with misery, and the last horrid writhing under its onward 
rolling wheels—these excited not her pity, not merely her impatience, 
but her very hate! 

‘Of all things I hate sights of woe!” ‘‘ Do not speak to me about 
distress, for I detest it!” 

These were phrases familiar to her beautiful lips as smiles themselves. 
Selfishness never spoke more expressively. It was so easy to decide 
beforehand upon the incapacity to relieve ; and that done, the wretch- 
edness that sought relief was just as easily dismissed. When the lan- 
guid amiable Charlotte had (without the least difficulty) persuaded 
herself that it was perfectly impossible for such a hand as her's ever to 
lessen by one feather’s weight the heavy, and too often the intolerable 
burden of mortal misery, she had become quite convinced of her ex- 
emption from the necessity of keeping it in view, or recognising by 
thought, sigh, or word, its ever-present existence. 

And that such calculating coldness of soul should be neighboured by 
such rich and lively blood! That such marble hardness should hold 
so soft aseat! That such insensibility should be so full of life! That 
one who cared so little for others, should have a form to win homage 
from all! 

Mr. Crossworth when he had shut the door, returned to the table, 
and having poured out a glass of wine, looked as though some such re- 
flections as the above were passing silently in his mind, But he 
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speedily filled his class again, and as rapidly emptied it; indeed this 
ceremony was repeated somewhat eagerly several times; and then, 
during a pause, his thoughts appeared to be slowly undergoing a revo. 
lution. Sadness and severity had vanished from his face, his eye 
brightened, and his brow was visibly lighter. He seemed to meditate 
yet more cheerfully, and refilled his glass. 

‘‘Who knows!’ he muttered, as he set it down empty, ‘ Char- 
lotte’s system may be the right one after all! There is nothing like a 
second thought. Charity is expensive; and, by the way, wine-mer- 
chants—the unconscionable rogues—are not so easily paid in these 
times. One must have a check upon one’s luxuries in some direction 
or other—and by Jove! a man can better do without benevolence than 
without port.” 

The wine was again raised between his eye and the light. It 
seemed to warm his brain, as it cooled his heart. 

«Tf this costly piece of folly, which would really be sheer ostenta- 
tion, and rank injustice to myself, is to be done at all, to-night the 
undertaking must be given by which the cottage is secured to the— 
how many shall I say ?—just half-a-dozen poor wretches, out of the 
millions who are at this moment not merely beyond help, but beyond 
hope! What a farce is this benevolence of ours after all! Here am 
I troubling my inmost soul about the fate of six drops of sorrow, while 
the great ocean of misery rages unappeased and boundless. Dry up 
those six drops, and where is the difference? The world will wear the 
same look to-morrow; though my shrunk coffers assuredly will not. 
No, but a very different one, indeed! Crossworth,” he continued, ad- 
dressing himself with a smile bright as the bumper he eyed admiringly, 
** you are a good fellow, but you must learn to control your generous 
propensities. You cannot afford these extravagances of the heart.” 

Mr. Crossworth then, closing his soliloquy, sprang up from his soli- 
tary revel, and having taken a stride or two across the room, with the 
manner of one who is satisfied that he has just done a wise thing, and 
is at least as virtuous amidst all his iniquities as mankind in general, 
rang for coffee. 

With the cups, re-entered Mrs. Crossworth. Husband and wife were 
equally in a happy humour. They sipped, smiled, and chatted. Con- 
troversy had fled the scene; all unpleasant topics were avoided ; not 
a word was said about the hungry and the homeless ; not a thought of 
human pain, human fortitude, human selfishness and tyranny, intruded; 
they were all in all to each other; and the world was to them a scene 
which no pauper-dwellings darkened, and in whose ordinary public 
paths no graves gaped for the destitute and wandering poor. 

Mr. Crossworth was to go out, Mrs. Crossworth was to amuse herself 
at home. This was pleasantly settled between them, and tender adieus 
were interchanged. 

** Adieu, Charlotte ! Then for three whole hours, if I choose to stay 
so long, I am to desert you, and be forgiven !” 

** Ah, Charles!” answered his pretty wife, playfully; ‘ reflect ys 
what you are doing. You are deserting Faith and Hope (united in 
poor me) for Charity.” 

‘No, faith!” returned Mr. Crossworth, moving off; “I have de- 
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clined, at least deferred, that melancholy affair, and am merely going 
to see a famous pantomime which they have just brought out at the 
theatre—it is called ‘ Mother Goose !' ” 

Mrs. Crossworth, just as he was vanishing, set up one of the sweetest 
little laughs ever heard, so that her hero made his exit to soft music. 
The change of intention, and the contrast presented in it—pantomime 
and philanthropy, charity and Mother Goose — amused the light- 
hearted lady amazingly. 

‘‘Well,” she cried, ‘commend me to his choice. A rather more 
agreeable way of spending his time and money, I must own, It is 
quite useless to attempt to alleviate people’s distresses; to cry and 
sob over their calamities is ridiculous; and besides, one is a little too 
old now to make oneself needless griefs and be miserable for nothing. 
But now for my delightful novel. I do think I shall have time for 
two volumes.” 

And Mrs. Crossworth, seizing a book, and settling herself very com- 
fortably, with no intention of speedily disturbing herself, began to 
read; along silence ensued, broken only every few minutes by the rust- 
ling of a leaf. 

Her hard-heartedness had quite chilled me, and the air as it rushed 
through seemed to my fancy to have been cooled by her very breathing 
—such was the insensibility she had shown. More positive vices 
might have been pardoned in preference ; had she committed some vile 
deed, had she branded herself as criminal, had her sins been of a more 
active nature, inflicting grievous injury where she owed benefits, and 
betraying a headlong and passionate disposition to work evil to man- 
kind, out of a feeling of jealousy or revenge—some excuse might have 
been found for her, some forbearance have been shown. As it was, I 
would rather the room had been empty; such a pretty, graceful thing, 
so young, and with the amiability of youth in her looks—and yet so 
hopelessly selfish, unsympathising, and frozen in heart ! 

Half-an-hour had elapsed, and she sat reading on in silence, rapidly 
at times, and in some excitement. J watched the play of her counte- 
nance, which 1 now saw was variously expressive, and indeed almost 
explained the course of the story as she read! Her excitement in- 
creased, and my interest grew with it. At times there was a bright 
glow upon her face—presently she was sad and pale. Prepared for 
the fire, I had not expected the softness of her aspect, the tender 
pity of her eyes. Soon her bosom heaved with its emotions—her 
little hands trembled as they turned the page—her cheeks brightened, 
and from her parted lips the breathing came quick and murmuringly ; 
then, by imperceptible degrees, a more tranquil feeling crept over her ; 
her heart still throbbed, but not violently ; pity in place of terror and 
anguish touched her soul; her eyes traced the lines less clearly, and 
tears fell glitteringly upon the page. The volume dropped upon her 
lap; she covered her face with her hands and sobbed—fairly sobbed. 

With many a heart-drawn sigh, she presently resumed her reading ; 
her face flushed to the temples, her long lashes vainly essaying to re- 
tain the drops that gathered there. And then she read on more com- 
posedly, but with a still gravity, a fervent interest, a passionate enthu- 
siasm, that showed how devotedly her spirit had yielded itself to the 
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spell. If ever there was pure, ardent, unbought sympathy, it was 
there; if ever there was a melting, compassionate nature, it was suffer. 
ing before me. If she sat awhile mutely grieving, she would quickly 
brighten into hope, or thrill with fear; in every change of passion and 
turn of sentiment, losing self-consciousness and living only in the hu- 
manity of which she read. How divine humanity thus looked—how 
beautiful was that life in another’s life! Earth could have nothing 
more heavenly to offer to the sight. 

And were those the same eyes that had wilfully shut out, but an hour 
or two before, a picture of actual misery and despair! Was it the 
same heart that had not a single throb for living, breathing wretched- 
ness, suing to it for the last succours! Was it the same Mrs. Cross. 
worth who never shed needless tears, who shunned distress upon sys- 
tem, who heaved no more sighs than she could help, and detested 
misery like vice. The very same, and a very every-day person she 
was. She hated misery, and revelled in it—she had actually no heart, 
and yet broke it once a week over a book. The saddest, deepest 
afflictions hourly darkening the world around her, moved her not; but 
the lightest tale of sorrow if untrue, at once turned her into a creature 
of exquisite sensibility. She hated the reality, and was in raptures 
with the representation of it. What was most repulsive in life was most 
seductive in a novel. People’s troubles were detestable bores, but in a 
romance they were infinitely charming. She was steel, adamant itself, 
to the proofs of workhouse horrors and prison tragedies; but suscep- 
tible as a pitying angel to fictitious woe—when they ‘‘ did but jest, 
poison in jest.” 

The contradiction is perhaps too common to excite frequent no- 
tice in daily life; but such a specimen of it as Mrs. Crossworth pre- 
sented, was not unfairly matched by her anomalous matrimonial 
partner. With a hard, severe look, he was sensitive and tender in 
his nature; with a glad and generous face she was stubborn and un- 
feeling as a flint. He cooled and corrected the warm and kindly ten- 
dencies of his disposition, with those draughts which inflamed the native 


5 
desires of most men; she heated her imagination with romantic fancies, 
by way of apology for her insensibility to distressing facts. 

Every good resolution formed by Mr, Crossworth in the morning was 
sure to be effectually dissipated in the course of his comfortable mus- 
ings after dinner ; and every harsh, unpitying expression of Mrs. 
Crossworth during the day, was sure to be amply atoned for by torrents 
of compassionate tears at night. 

As he, less and less easy, allowed sorrow for the world’s wants to 
flow from his eyes, and sighs for unrelieved misery around his path to 
rend his bosom, he paid more and more frequently private visits even 
before dinner, to a small recess at the end of the room, containing me- 
dicine for the cure of his grief; and as her nature hardened with years, 
and her first slender stock of the charities and sympathies dried up and 
withered for want of exercise, she sat longer and name over her blotted 


pages, and made atonement by sobbing more bitterly than ever over 
the miseries of the Unreal! 
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Ar Macao there is a garden belonging to a Mr. Marques that is re- 
markably beautiful, and well situated on the termination of the ridge of 
hills that runs across the peninsula from east to west. This garden is of 
itself quite sufficient to attract the admiration of strangers, who are, 
with great liberality, freely admitted into it. But, besides its natural 
advantages, there is a halo of poetic association connected with it, it is 
classic ground, for it contains the spot in which Portugal's epic poet, during 
his exile, composed a great part of his Lusiad. 

Although the retreat in which Camoens sat is usually called the Cave 
of Camoens, yet it is not a cave in the strict acceptation of the word, for 
it is not hollowed owt of a rock, but is formed on the gently sloping side 
of a hill, by two upright masses of rock a few feet apart from each other, 
and covered in by an immense block resting on them. 

Such is the place itself; but the reader must not expect that every 
thing is now the same as when the poet sat and wrote in the shade of 
these rocks. No! there has been many (so called) improvements and 
prettinesses added,—as crutches to help on the halting imagination: but 
they sadly trip up the vigorous and healthy one. The entrance to the 
cave is nicely railed in, and instead of being able to sit where the exile sat, 
we peep between the rails as through the front of a wild beast’s cage, at an 
elegant pedestal surmounted by a bust, whose nose is unfortunately broken 
off, and recalls to the mind an Italian image-boy, perhaps, but most cer- 
tainly not Camoens. Nor is this all, for by a fiche of steps we ascend 
to asmall building on the upper rock, commanding indeed a very beau- 
tiful view of the inner harbour, bazaar, Ilha Verde, barrier, We., but 
affording, by its whitewashed walls, a happy opportunity for the employ- 
ment of the patent pencil-case of the pilgrim, whose imagination has 
developed itself in sundry ridiculous figures, such as a Chinaman walking 
quietly along with a pipe in his mouth, while a dog is endeavouring to 
bite his tail, that dangles about a foot from the ground. Such and simi- 
lar figures, with doggrel rhymes, cover the walls, and effectually destroy 
all those illusions which the recollections connected with the spot might 
Inspire. 

At the distance of but a few yards from the gardens in which the cave is 
situated, is the Protestant burial-ground. It was not until the death of 
Dr. Morrison's wife in June, 1821, that the Protestants had a piece of 
ground in which to lay their dead ; the bodies of those who died pre- 
viously to that time, were either carried away from the place, or buried 
outside the town, where I have frequently met—scattered about in various 
spots—the fallen and half-buried tombstone that marked the grave of the 
foreigner. The burial-ground is very secluded, and of small size, about 
fifty yards long and thirty broad, and surrounded by high walls covered 
with flowering plants, and overshadowed by trees. It is already more 
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than two-thirds filled with graves, the greater number of which are the 
last resting-places of seamen who have died in the hospital, and are un- 
marked save by a simple mound ; while there are others on the handsome 
tombs raised over which we read the names of those who filled a higher 
station in life, and among these are the names of Dr. Morrison, Lord 
Churchill, Mr. Colledge, Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, &e. 

This is a melancholy subject; so let us leave it, and pay a visit to Mr, 
Chinnery,—an old gentleman upwards of seventy years of age, who 
has resided many years in China, and devoted himself to painting. By 
his labours many people at Macao possess some exquisite pictures of 
Chinese, grouped in various combinations and situations, and valuable ag 
well for their intrinsic merit as paintings, as for the subjects they de- 
lineate. A visit to Mr. Chinnery’s studio is well repaid by an inspection 
of his numerous sketches, by his explanations of the scenes they repre- 
sent, by his anecdotes, but more wna | by his enthusiastic expressions 
of admiration of the beautiful curve in Chinese pigs’ backs!—Hogarth’s 
famous line of beauty was but a faint copy of it,—This admiration is 
evinced in all Mr. Chinnery’s pictures, which are as uniformly distin- 
guished by the presence of a Chinese pig, as Wouvermann’s are by a 
white horse. Mr. Chinnery, however, does not confine his talents to 
figures and pigs’ backs only ; he has also sketched many curious and pe- 
culiar styles of architecture among the Chinese, and it was by his re- 
commendation that I visited a temple near the southern end of Macao, 
looking on the inner harbour. 

This temple or joss (a corruption of the Portuguese word “ Dios,” 
God) house, is placed on the steep and rough side of a hill, and is an ex- 
cellent specimen of the fantastic and artificially picturesque style of 
building and situation that the Chinese so much delight in. The large 
building, or main body of the temple, to which we gain access through a 
richly carved and handsome gateway, is situated on the level ground at 
the foot of the hill, and is decorated with much gilding, carving, and 
many grotesque figures; while flights of steps, winding paths, ornamented 
altars, terraces, large circular arches, and other architectural et ceteras, are 
scattered up the hill side, intermingled in seeming confusion with masses 
of rock, shrubs, and trees. 

When returning from this joss-house, I had the great satisfaction of 
secing one of the dramatic representations of which the Chinese are so 
passionately fond. It was held on a stage erected in the broad street, near 
the inner harbour, and was repeated every morning and evening for 
several successive days. The stage was very similar to the booths seen at 
every fair in England, and in front, but a little to the sides of it, were 
two other stages or hustings, the one for the accommodation of Chi- 
nese, and the other for Portuguese spectators; while an open space was 
left between them for “‘ the many headed” in the street. The actors were 
well dressed and the female parts supported by boys; as women are not 
allowed to act, nor indeed is the histrionic profession considered as reputable, 
for I have read that actors, together with menial servants, are incapacitated 
from becoming candidates at the literary examinations—the road to all 
honour and preferment in China. Not understanding the language, I can- 
not say any thing respecting the plot, or the beauty of the dialogue, but 
can bear witness to violent gesticulations, and a stunning noise of gong’, 
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trumpets, and fireworks, that were beaten, blown, and let off, with a per- 
severance that greatly delighted all the spectators, whose gratification 
visibly increased with the noise. These shows are every year given by the 
emperor to his dutiful subjects, and occasionally by great men, @ la mode 
of the Romans, to gratify the populace. 

On one of the occasions, and they were many, that I visited the Sing- 
Song, as it is called, as I wason my way to the street in which the stage 
was erected, I saw, and for the only time, some Chinese playing at shut- 
tlecock, by striking it with the soles of their feet. It was with no sinall 
degree of curiosity that I stopped to watch a game familiar to me by 
description and pictures, but I was disappointed at the little dexterity 
shown by the players. 

Another most interesting thing at Macao is an aviary, now belonging 
to Mr. Dent, but collected by the late Mr. Beale, who had resided fifty 
years in China, and in December last was found dead on the beach, with- 
out any clue having been yet discovered as to the manner in which he 
lost his life. Among a great number of splendid silver, golden, medal- 
lion, and other pheasants, canaries, loris, pigeons, jungle birds, &c., is 
the great attraction of all, the bird of Paradise from the Moluccas. I 
had not been many hours in the town without going to see it, but I must 
say that I was disappointed in the ¢out ensemble of the bird, for the body, 
which seemed to me not unlike that of a crow, by no means assimilated 
with the brilliant tail so well known in England. There were also some 
jays and magpies from the north of China, which would, I have little 
doubt, soon become naturalized in England, were it worth the trouble 
of introducing any more chatterers into that country. Besides the birds, 
there are upwards of two thousand plants in pots, the greater number of 
which are Chinese flowers. 

To the various places I have mentioned an occasional walk is taken, 
but the general promenade of foreign residents is in a different direction. 
At about half-past five or six o’clock in the afternoon, numerous groups 
of persons on horseback and foot (every pedestrian being provided with a 
stout walking-cane), are to be seen bending their steps along the Praya 
Grande to its northern end, where two ways, that afterwards again unite, 
lie before them. One of these only, is used by equestrians, who turning 
somewhat to the left, pass out of the city gate, and through a valley 
called the Campo, along an ill-made road or path, which is, nevertheless, 
the great thoroughfare to the barrier and the interior; while pedestrians 
either take the same route, or proceed along the Quay to the Point al- 
ready more than once mentioned. Here, under the walls of Fort Saint 
Antonio, at the same time that the eye is tified by a view of the open 
sea, with the shipping at anchor in the fest ay and the health refreshed by 
the deliciously cool sea-breeze, are discussed the news of the day ; whence 
this spot is, in Macaoése parlance, denominated Scandal Corner. A path 
runs from it, gradually ascending on the side of the cliffs that shut out 
the Campo from the sea, and commanding a most extensive and inte- 
resting view of the islands scattered along the coast and —— the 
waters, and of the innumerable and various vessels that are at anchor, or 
moving about in all directions. A few yards up this path from Scandal 
Corner is a long stone bench, that would seem to be the unquestioned 
property of nursery-maids and children, who are every fine evening as- 
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sembled here in considerable numbers, and present as pretty, healthy, 
rosy, and merry a set of faces as any country town in England can boast 
of ; here, also, the mammas frequently stop and chat, always followed by 
the sedan chairs without which they never leave the house. 

After running some distance along the hill side, the path leaves the 
coast and enters the Campo, through a break in the cliffs called “the 
Gap;" but as it turns from seaward, the attention is drawn by a plat- 
form (below the path, and a few feet above the level of the sea), on which 
are placed five granite tombs ; these are the tombs of Parsees, who have 
died in Macao during the last few years, and they are, according to the 
tenets of that strange people, so placed, as to be kissed by the beams of 
the rising sun. The name on the tirst of them is Cursetjee Framjee, who 
died in 1829, and upon it, and indeed upon them all, if I mistake not, is 
the following text in English from Ecclesiastes, chapter XI., verses 7, 8, 

Truly the light is sweet, 

And a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun : 
But ifa man live many years, and rejoice in them all ; 
Yet let him remember the days of darkness ; 

For they shall be many. 

All that cometh ts vanity. 

As the path is passing through the Gap, another leads from it very 
steeply up to the Guya Fort, which, half fort, half monastery, is situated 
on the summit of a cragey hill of considerable elevation, the highest of 
all in the Peninsula, and the station of the signal-staff that communicates 
with the saluting battery on the Prava Grande. On the Campo, at a 
short distance from the Gap, is the ‘cricket ground of the Portuguese 
youth; it is not particularly well adapted for that pastime, however, as 
ground is sloping, instead of being level. 

The Campo is of considerable extent, and surrounded by irregularly 
shaped hills, whose rocky sides are completely covered with Chinese graves, 
all of which are of the lower classes, and marked by mere headstones or 
grassy mounds, presenting but little of the very characteristic appearance 
of those of the higher ranks. After joining the horse road we pass a Chinese 
village, and also, for afew yards, between two very fine bamboo hedges ; 
on leaving which, the road winding round an isolated hill, terminates on @ 
fine piece of sandy beach, that runs along the narrow neck of land con- 
necting the Peninsula with the mainland, and on which the Barrier is 
built. The races are held on this beach, and it affords an opportunity for 
a capital gallop, especially now, when no one hesitates to pass through 
the broken down barrier wall’; for no guard has been near it since it was 
attacked by the British on the 19th of August, 1840, when the Chinese 
received a rather severe and unexpected lesson. Before that time a close 
approach to it even was looked upon with distrust and indignation by the 
celestials who were stationed there in order to guard the central land 
from profanation by barbarian footsteps : but as the republican Frenchman 
answered to a person who was endeavouring to impress upon him the 
advantages of monarchical institutions, “nous avons changé tout cela.” 

The pleasure of the walk was, on my arrival in China, considerably 
diminished, by a habit the Chinese had of spreading their manure on 
each side of the path; but after a hint in the English newspaper, the 
Portuguese authorities caused the removal of this nuisance. There was also 
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another nuisance connected with the evening walk, not attributable to the 
Chinese, but to the British; it was (and I dare say still is), that the 
grooms were wont to exercise their masters’ horses every evening between 
tive and six o'clock, up and down the Praya Grande, and as the horses 
were led, and rather apt to gambol, the limbs of the passers-by were in 
some hazard. I have observed some very narrow escapes. 

| have not often seen Portuguese women out walking, excepting 
when they were going to mass ; and though the generality of them are 
not remarkable for beauty, yet some have very pretty eyes, and I have 
been much fascmated by some ceillades from under the long veils usually 
worn. 

Several gangs of Chinamen were used to prowl about here, for the pur- 
pose of surprising and robbing solitary walkers. The rascals showed ad- 
mirable dexterity in tripping up their unlucky victims, and thus com- 
pletely depriving them of all chance of resistance. ‘They have oceasion- 
ally made some more desperate and open attacks, as on Captain Cecille, 
of the French frigate Erigone, and others ; and during the continuance 
of hostilities, when rewards were offered by the Chinese government for 
the capture of British subjects, they did not confine themselves to the 
mere emptying of the pockets, but carried off pockets, man, and all ; as in 
the case of Mr. Stanton, whose capture, by the way, and the subsequent 
refusal of the Chinese to give him up, occasioned the attack on the 
barrier. 

The rewards offered were tempting, and I may perhaps be excused 
for giving an extract from a proclamation issued in 1840 by Eleing, 
Lieutenant-governor of Canton, in which, among others, are the following 
paragraphs : 

* Fifty thousand dollars shall be given to those who seize either Elliott, 
Morrison, or Bremer alive : and those who bring either of their heads— 
on the fact being ascertained, shall get thirty thousand dollars; ten 
thousand dollars shall be given to those who seize an officer alive, and 
five thousand for each officer’s head, Five hundred dollars shall be pe 
for every Englishman seized alive; if any are killed, and their heads 
brought in, three hundred shall be given. 

‘One hundred shall be given for every sepoy or lascar taken alive, 
and fifty dollars for their heads. Those among you who in their efforts 
to seize the English rebels may lose their lives, on examination and proofs 
of the facts, a reward of three hundred dollars shall be given to your 
families.” 

These rewards fully account for the gangs of eo that prowled 
about Chinhae, and every other place where the British were stationed. 
Yet though they managed to carry off Captain Anstruther, Mr. Gribble, 
aud some two or three more, they were not in general very successful in 
their eudeavours to earn the promised rewards, and instead of the Tartars 
catching the barbarians, the barbarians occasionally caught the Tartars, 
but not exactly in the signification of the old saying, for the Tartars 
were either hung or shot—a mode of treatment that made them more 
quiet neighbours. ; 

But what an immense prize fell to the lot of those islanders on 
whose coast the typhoon of July, 1841, threw Captain Elliott, Commo- 
dore Bremer, and other officers, whose capture was altogether valued at 
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one hundred and fifty thousand dollars !"" Their fortune would have been 
made if they had delivered their prisoners to the Chinese authorities, and 
if the government would have paid the money ; a question somewhat 
doubtful, and one reason perhaps that the islanders, though evidently 
suspecting their prisoners’ rauk, ransomed and sent them to Macao for 
a sum of between six and seven thousand dollars, which was itself a by 
no means despicable windfall. | 

Typhoon is a Chinese word or words, signifying strong wind, and is 
applied to designate those fearful hurricanes that occasionally rage during 
the south-west monsoon* through the Chinese and Japanese seas, strew- 
ing their whole coast with wrecks. 

‘They would seem to be peripatetic whirlwinds, for from all observa- 
tions made on them it is evident that they have a gradually progressive 
motion, and that ships unfortunate enough to be in a position passed by 
the centre of the whirlwind, suffer infinitely more than those towards its 
edges, while others again but a few miles on either side escape altogether. 
The wind blows at first from the northward, and going gradually round 
the compass, raises a tremendous cross sea, most dangerous to vessels, 
many of which have foundered, while few weather out the tempest with- 
out loss of masts or some other serious damage. The typhoon by which 
the cutter Louisa, in which were the plenipotentiaries, was wrecked, was 
very destructive, both on sea and land, particularly at Hong Kong, 
where many vessels were collected, and the unfinished and tempo 
buildings were not able to resist the violence of the wind that levelled 
them with the ground. 

The state of the barometer is the best indication of an approaching 
typhoon, for the mercury falls very considerably ; and it is considered as 
suspicious whenever the wind veers to the northward in the south-west 
monsoon ; and at Macao the tanka and other boats then hurry in crowds 
to take shelter in the inner harbour, and the inhabitants of the town 
barricade their windows, which it is necessary to do with some care, for 
if the wind once gets entrance it is apt to take off the roof, or at all events 
some part of it. This happened in the last typhoon, to the house of a lady 
of my acquaintance, whom a visiter found seated in a chair placed on & 
table, as being the only dry spot in the house, and an umbrella over her 
head to keep it so. I was also told an anecdote of two gentlemen who 
were out on a hill during the violence of the storm, and lost their 
dinner, by having been obliged to take shelter for some time behind 
a rock ; as, when exposed, they could not resist the power of the wind. 
Sometimes, as in 1819, the typhoon has a very destructive effect upon 
vegetation, owing, probably, to the saline particles carried by the wind 
from the sea. 

One evening as I was walking along the cliff-path, and amusing my- 
self by watching a fleet of fishing-boats that were sailing out from 
inner harbour, I was puzzled by seeing one of the boats hoist to the top 
of her mainmast what turned out to be a square canvass topsail, the 
whiteness of which presented a very odd contrast with the dark colour of 
the mat sails with which she was as usual provided. Her example was 


* The south-west monsoon blows during the months of May, June, July, Au- 
gust, and September, which, consequently, are the rainy months. 
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speedily followed by several other boats, which thus formed a fleet of a 
somewhat mongrel description, for the canvass topsail is adopted from the 
foreigners, and affords evident proof that the Chinese are not so averse to 
the adoption of new modes as many people imagine. Indeed it is a com- 
mon saying with them, that they have obtained three good things from 
their intercourse with strangers ; vaccination, fire-engines, and a constant 
supply of rice ; and they now fully show that they are well persuaded of 
the superior skill of Europeans in nautica! affairs, for besides the adoption 
of our topsails by the fishing-boats, the government has not only pur- 
chased European vessels, but has even built some schooners, &c., on that 
model. In 1842, one of the Hong merchants presented the emperor 
with a very fine schooner built by native workmen, carrying twenty-two 
guns, and coppered tnside, as well as outside ! 

In some of the purchased vessels they have adhered to the European 
style of rigging, asin a brig of war that anchored in Macao roads 
shortly before I left, and attracted a great deal of attention. She was 
painted black, with a very broad imperial yellow streak; carried the yel- 
low flag at the foremast, and twelve guns; and differed from a European 
vessel, only in having her sails dyed of a dull reddish brown colour, to 
preserve them against the weather, but certainly with the effect of giving 
her, to an English eye, a very unique appearance. It was said that she 
had a European or American sailing-master on board, as well as several 
foreign sailors, which I think is not improbable. In other vessels 
again, they have followed their own mode of rigging, and one of these 
passed through the shipping at Whampoa in the month of March, 
while I was there, and caused a great deal of merriment, as they had 
painted the unfortunate vessel very gaily, and had moreover furnished her 
with a large staring pair of eyes; for the bows of the Chinese junks 
being painted and carved into some faint resemblance of the head of 
some marine animal, the eyes are always pre-eminently distinguishable 
among the other features, in accordance with the Chinese maxim, “ Sup- 
pose no got eye, how can sabby ?” which question is always consi- 
dered by them as a regular poser, to any ignorant barbarian who may 
presume to doubt the utility of their eyes. 

I have also heard rumours concerning a committee (to use an English 
expression) appointed by the government to examine into the merits of 
steamboats, and have myself seen a boat with paddles like a steamboat’s, 
but worked by men’s feet. So that if we have another war,—which is by 
no means improbable, when the Chinese shall have regained a little con- 
fidence, and consider themselves provided with vessels better fitted to 
compete with ours, than the junks were,—there will be a little more 
fighting than in the last. 


Letrer VI. 


“Do you go up cho or unchopped?” was, while his vessel was 
lying at eh gr Pi ge than aed addressed to the captain of 
the ship in which I first went up to Whampoa. | 

“ Unchopped,” was the answer. 

Now shheagh the reader is very probably completely puzzled as to the 
meaning of this question and answer, which were, however, familiar to 
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every foreign ear in China, at the end of 1842 and the commencement 
of 1843, he must yet restrain his curiosity until the ship arrives at 
Whampoa. 

A Chinese inside pilot is on board, accompanied by a fisherman to 
assist him with his knowledge of the outer waters as far as the Bogue, 
and also to squeeze a few more dollars out of the captain, for the 
boats which he will place on the shoal parts of the river, for the 
guidance of the pilot. These fishermen are most knowing hands, and 
desperate beggars, and are continually asking for pieces of salt beef, rice, 
and other eatables. Yet still they are by no means equal in pertinacity to the 
fishermen of the English channel, who, beginning with a bottle of rum, 
gradually go on from bread, beef, nails, tea, sugar, &e., to canvass for 
their boats’ sails; but I must give the palm to the Chinese for a certain 
indescribable air of cool assurance with which they conduct themselves. 
I was once going up the river in a large ship, and a lady was on the 
poop, when our friend the fisherman quietly took the chair from which 
iokel for a moment risen, sat down with his legs cocked up on the poop 
railing, and was smoking with great satisfaction until the chair was pulled 
from under him. 

Several of the crew having left the ship at Macao, as is generally the 
case in all vessels, their place is supplied by a number of Chinamen, who 
vull and haul at the ropes with great good will and much hearty laughter; 
but it is rarely that any of them will go aloft; although I have occasion- 
ally seen some Chinamen very expert in the rigging, and furling sails, 
&c., with much dexterity. Still with the assistance and guidance of a few 
Europeans, they are quite sufficient to take a vessel safely up through 
the smooth water between Macao and Whampoa. 

On leaving Macao, there is for some miles a fine expanse of water, out 
of which at some distance to the north-eastward, rises the Lear pes: 
shaped island of Lintin, with its villages prettily and snugly situated on the 
sandy beach of asmall bay, notorious for having long been the rendez- 
vous of opium vessels. When I passed however, it was deserted ; for then, 
no attempt at concealment was thought of; the fleet of opium vessels 
boldly lay among the other shipping at Whampoa, and the drug was 
delivered by open daylight as freely as rice, cotton, or any other article of 
ey importation. A few miles to the eastward of Lintin, is Tung- 

00 Bay, at the entrance of the Cap Sing Moon. This bay was first used 
in 1823, by a fleet of Indiamen that anchored there in August and Septem- 
ber, at the recommendation of Sir James Brabazon Urmston, the president 
of the Company's factory at Canton, during the discussion with the Chinese, 
regarding the affair of the Topaze frigate. It was to this place the 
British shipping retired at the end of 1839, when they had been starved 
out, and worried away from Hong Kong by the Chinese authorities ; who, 
knowing that the ships were ordered away to Tungkoo, opened a tremen- 
dous cannonading the night before they left, without, however, doing any 
damage, and then, having forwarded a report to the emperor, that the 
barbarian vessels were completely annihilated, and driven from the coasts, 
were covered with honours as the brave defenders of their country, and 
the terror of all her enemies. The Chinese were much given to this, 
and other easy and safe modes of gaining military renown. When the 
Nerbudda transport, and the ship Ann, were wrecked on the coast of 
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Formosa in September, 1841, and March, 1842, the unfortunate people 
who were thus thrown into their hands, were immediately seized, dra 
about the country naked and wounded, and barbarously put to death, with 
the exception of a few whom they considered to be men of some rank, 
and kept with the intention, it is supposed, of sending to Pekin, to be 
there executed. 1 am, however, happy to say that Sir Henry Pottinger 
has entered warmly into the subject, and made known to the emperor the 
false representations, and at the same time demanded the degradation and 
punishment of the mandarins, who were rewarded for having, according 
to their own statement, destroyed two ships of war filled with armed men. 

Several rows of immense fishing stakes are met with above Lintin, and 
are great nuisances to shipping, requiring a good look-out to be kept, for 
they are at considerable ae from the shore ; and it is no joke to 
run against them, as they would immediately tear off a ship’s quarter 
boats, and otherwise damage her. During the night, a fishing-boat is 
usually, perhaps always, tied to them, and keeps a light hoisted as a 
signal ; but there are so many boats with lights about these waters, either 
in motion or at anchor, that the signal is of little use ; besides, there are 
occasionally dense fogs, that would hide them until it is too late to, clear 
them.—A tremendous hubbub is raised by the fishermen when a _ is 
seen to be approaching them too closely, and a conversation takes place 
between them and the pilot, probably much more energetic than polite. 

There are also some shoals ne mud-flats, which are passable at 
certain times of the tide only; and the pilot, if he has miscalcu- 
lated the depth of water, or any other cause flurries him, invariably 
shouts out, “ Let go the anchor,” without a moment’s further considera- 
tion. When we were going up, our pilot let go the anchor two or three 
times in this way, determined that the ship should, at all events, remain 
stationary, while he collected his faculties ; no doubt an extremely sensible 
mode of acting, and equally commendable with that of the old navigators, 
who at night used to tie their vessels to some convenient tree, by which 
means they had the twofold advantage of a night's comfortable snooze, 
and of knowing where they were in the morning. 

About twenty miles above Lintin, and leaving two or three small islands 
on our left, we perceive ourselves to be approaching the mouth of the 
river, which appears as a narrow opening in the coast. Sailing on we soon 
enter it, and then have the promontory of Chuenpee on our right, and the 
island of Tyeocktoo on our left hand, the river between them being not 
more than two miles broad; and here we see the sites of the first two 
forts of the far-famed Bocca Tigri , one situated on the south-eastern 
point of Tycocktoo, the other near he: north-west point of Chuenpee ; a small 
fort is also built round an old watch-tower on the top of the hill (which 
is very steep), above the battery on Chuenpee. Beyond these forts, the 
river widens to the eastward into a semicircular bay, in which Lord Anson 
refitted. This bay, which is very shallow, lies between Chuenpee and the 
two large batteries at the foot of the steep and high hill called Anunghoy, 
three miles above Chuenpee. Opposite to them, in the middle of 
river, which here again contracts, are two small islands, North and South 
Wangtong. The former is low and flat, and was strongly and extensively 
fortified ; while, from some unaccountable neglect, the , which is very 
small and rocky, was entirely undefended, being without a single cannon ; 
and on it the British, in their attack on the Bogue, threw up a sand battery 
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against North Wangtong, and worked it with such good effect, that the 
lant mandarins who commanded there soon deserted their posts, pru- 
ently carrying away the keys of the forts and cantonments, after having 
first locked in all their unfortunate soldiers, that their own escape, in a 
single boat, might pass unobserved. <A small fortification also stands on 
the west side of the river, opposite North Wangtong; but it is of little 
importance, as the passage for ships, which is very narrow, not more than 
five or six hundred yards broad, with not sufficient room for the working 
of a ship, is between North Wangtong and Anunghoy. Two miles above 
Anunghoy, but on the opposite side of the river, is the lofty Tiger Island, 
and at its base, the last of the powerful batteries of the Bogue. These 
forts, if built by skilful engineers, provided with proper cannon—for the 
Chinese guns are immoveably fixed, and cannot be elevated or depressed 
—and defended by determined men, would be, as they had always been 
considered by the Chinese, impregnable, and could blow navies out of 
the water, if they attempted to enter the river. 

These batteries were mere heaps of ruins when I first passed the Bogue; 
yet even then they impressed the mind witha sense of their powerful and 
commanding situation ; while a strange train of thought was excited 7 a 
very large and handsome tomb, which, placed about two-thirds up the hill 
side, looked down on the batteries of Anunghoy, and one could scarcely 
help imagining that death was seated there regarding the desolation that 
reigned on all sides ; for the Chinese, for many months avoided the niegh- 
bourhoods of the forts, as if they were accursed. 

The Chinese thought when they first saw the steamers, that they were 
the gods of the barbarians come to assist them in propria persona. 

A tolerably accurate drawing of a steamer was hawked about in Ma- 
cao in 1841, by the Chinese, with a few lines of description, of which 
the following is a translation : 


She’s more than three hundred cubits long, 
And thirty odd in height and breadth : 

Iron is used to bind her stiff and stout, 

And she’s painted black all round about ; 

Like a weaver’s shuttle is her shape ; 

On both sides carriage wheels are fixed, 

And using fossil coal to make a fire 

They whirl round as a race-horse flies— 

Of white cloth all the sails are made. 

In winds both fair and foul she goes ; 

On her bow is the God of the waves, 

At stem and stern is a revolving gun ; 

Her form is truly terrific to men.—Chinese Repository. 


There was also another, but much inferior drawing, in which the men 
were represented half as tall as the masts, and dressed in red jackets with 
pea-green trousers. One man was looking out in the fore-top with & 
spying a to his eye, somewhat larger than the yard near him ; & 
long yellow cannon, three times the diameter of the masts, projected a 
few yards over her bow and stern ; her wheels were drawn altogether out 
of the water, that all might see that they were round, and they were, im 
accordance with the Chinese taste, painted with as many colours as ever 
chequered the surface of the brightest and gaudiest plai 

It was at Chuenpee too that several war-junks were destroyed by the 
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Hyacinth and Volage on the 3d of November, 1839, and this was the 
first premeditated act of a on the part of the British, the affair at 
Cowloon having been quite accidental. 

At Chunhow, a small village not far from these forts of the Bogue, the 
opium delivered up to the Chinese by Captain Elliott was destroyed, un- 
der the superintendence of Commissioner Lin himself. 

Having passed through the Bogue into the river, we feel as if we had 
passed through a chasm in a mighty wall, and breathe more freely as we look 
upon the river, which immediately spreads into a wide lagoon, that is very 
shallow excepting in the course of the stream. The banks are low, swampy, 
and marshy. An immense flat of paddy fields that abound in geese, 
ducks, snipes, and other water fowl, stretches far away to the foot of a 
circle of lofty mountains that bound our view before, behind, on all sides ; 
and would almost lead us to imagine, that this low land had once been the 
bed of a vast lake, whose waters had centuries ago forced their way 
through the wall of hills at the Bogue. A few miles from its mouth, 
the river again narrows at the second bar* (counting from Whampoa), 
which is formed of three or four small shoals, between which the ship 
must pass in a winding passage, marked out by the fishermen’s boats sent 
ahead for that purpose. On the left bank, at a short distance from the 
river, there is a low hill on which stands a pagoda (named from its 
situation the second bar pagoda), and also an old and dismantled square 
fort. 

About fourteen miles, nearly due north’ above the second, is the first 
bar, where the river, as it approaches the high land, takes a sudden turn 
to the westward, and divides into several streams, forming numerous islands, 
the greater number of which are hilly and well cultivated, and the features 
of the country now undergo a ature te change, and my visions began to 
be fulfilled, for hamlets are seen in every direction, in the midst of rich 
fields and groves of trees, that were extremely, refreshing to my eyes, 
———- fatigued by resting for some weeks on the barren rocks of 
the coast. 

At the distance of a mile or a mile and a half, above the third bar, is 
the anchorage of the foreign shipping, whose forest of masts has been for 
some time visible to us over the low den 

In order to prevent any evasion of the very heavy duties that are levied 
on all vessels trading with China, the government of that country re- 
quired, and still requires, that every ship should, before entering the river, 
have- found one of the Hong fete Bro (a number of native merchants 
licensed by it to trade with foreigners), willing to become responsible for 
the payment of the duties, and, indeed, for every thing that might happen 
on board of her ; and before she was allowed to pass through the Bogue, 
it was necessary for her to present to the mandarins stationed at the 
there, a “chop,” or paper granted by officers appointed for the purpose, 
certifying that she was thus secured, as it was called, by a Hong mer- 
chant; and again, on leaving the river, she had to be with an- 
other chop, stating that she paid the duties, and other expenses 
incurred during her stay in the inner waters. Without these chops, then, 


* The East India Company’s large ships were obliged to anchor below it, to 
take in the eae oe water enough to float them 
over it when they were fully loaded. d 
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no vessels could either enter or leave the river ; while the forts frowned 
in savage majesty at the Bogue, all vessels were “ chopped,” with, per- 
haps, the sole exception of the Alceste, that took out Lord Amherst’s 
embassy, and forced her way through in 1817, as Captain Basil Hall so 
humorously describes. But when heaps of ruins marked the spots where 
these batteries had stood, vessels no longer required chops for entrance 
into, or exit from, the river. All Chinese authority was then the mere 
shadow of a shade, and “ unchopped” ships sailed up and down one of 
the principal arteries of the central land, unchallenged and uninterrupted. 

Though the chop was no longer necessary at the Bogue, no ship could 
either discharge or receive a cargo at Whampoa without it; it was ab- 
solutely requisite before the custom-house officers would either receive a 
single bale of cotton from her, or allow a chest of tea to be shipped on 
board of her; where, then, was the advantage of a ship going up “ un- 
chopped.” 

Now I will relate as I myself have seen it, a system of wholesale 
smuggling, that, with the connivance of the Chinese custom-house officers, 
was carried on at Whampoa at the end of 1842, and the commencement 
of 1843 ;—smuggling on a larger scale, and more openly (opium even 
searcely excepted), than was ever before successfully attempted. Pree 
mising that the duties evaded were those levied on the ship, the smuggling 
was thus managed: an “ unchopped” vessel arrived at Whampoa, dis- 
charged her cargo into a properly “ chopped” one, that had already paid 
her measurement, and other fees, which do not vary with the quantity of 
cargo, and from this latter it was delivered into the custom-house boats, 
sent from Canton, and received by them as part of her own cargo, the 
discharged and empty vessel had then the option of two ways of loading. 
If she chose to take out a “ chop” as a rice ship, on which the duties are 
not more than one fifth of those on ships laden with other cargoes. This was 
soon managed by taking on board a few tons of rice, which she delivered 
in the orthodox way, after having first procured a chop ;—or she might 
load as she had discharged, through a chopped vessel, which, taking on 
board the required cargo, transferred it to her, and she then sailed away 
without having paid a single cent of duty, and her expenses reduced to 
one quarter part of what they otherwise would have been; as the standard 
charge for unloading a ship was twenty-five cents each bale of cotton, and 
for loading, ten cents for each chest of tea ; all other cargoes being reckoned 
in reference to these prices. 

There was also another branch of smuggling. The Chinese brought 
down teas that had not passed through the custom-house at all, and had 
thus escaped the export duties charged on all teas exported from China, 
and which were necessarily paid on the teas sent down in the legal man- 
ner to the chopped ships, and by them transferred to the unchopped. But 
owing to the great trouble occasioned by the necessity of having each 
chest examined on board, as to quality and quantity, this smuggling was 
not much in fashion, and could not at all enter into competition with 
transhipments. : 

When I arrived in Whampoa at the beginning of February, a Lae 
ances at least were in some degree regarded ; for instance, ships 
nee of one another in the evening, the transhipment went on dur- 
ai » night, and at daylight they hauled off again until the evening. 
this was very proper and decent, but matters gradually grew worse, 
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as all things will do when unchecked. Ships, or those in them, began to 
think they were taking a great deal of unnecessary trouble, and subse- 
quently remained alongside of one another day and night, until all 
the business was transacted. In this case, however, an additional small 
bribe was to be paid to the officers whose duty it was to prevent fraud, and 
who came to all chopped vessels discharging or loading every morning, 
and remained till sunset. These worthies were as active in tt the 
revenue as the lowest of the low. A story was told at Whampoa of a 
boat being alongside of a ship one dark night, with sundry boxes of Chinese 
smuggled tea, when a mandarin-boat was seen coming quickly towards it, 
and every body prepared to repel the officers, who, however, made off 
when they found themselves discovered. Some time afterwards when the 
other boat had gone away, the mandarin-boat was seen again approach- 
ing, and on being hailed, and ordered to keep off, a voice cried out, “ No 
oceasion make bobbery, all proper pidgin” (don’t make a noise, all’s right) ; 
and so it was, or so it was not, according to the way in which we regard 
the circumstance, for the boat was also full of smuggled tea, and had at 
first inopportunely arrived a little too soon ! 

Such being the state of affairs with the custom-house officers, there 
was not now the smallest affectation of concealment. I have frequently 
seen a ship betwen two others, loading the one, and discharging the other, 
and the custom-house boats absolutely delivering the teas into the un- 
chopped vessel, without the usual ceremony even of passing them across 
the deck of the chopped one. One ship alone passed, in four or five 
months, no less than seventy thousand bales of cotton ; but by far the 
most barefaced proceeding, and one that I could scarcely have credited 
had I not been present at the time, occurred in the month of April. 
A ship that had been for some months peculiarly active in tran- 
shipment, at last took in her own cargo, A por away, but without, 
applying for her departure chop. The Chinese were in this case supposed 
to be ignorant that she had gone away. ‘This was the first step in the 
business ; now for the second. An old and notorious opium receiving- 
ship, that was lying in the river, and had not of course taken out any 
chop, was painted so as to bear some resemblance to the departed ship, 
and then quietly dropping down to the place she had occupied, discharged 
and loaded ships in her name. 

Matters had, however, reached their climax; and a few days after the 
occurrence just mentioned, Sir Henry Pottinger issued a proclamation on 
the subject. I did not remain in China long enough to see the working 
and effect of this; there can, however, be little doubt but it will have 
been the cause of soon putting a stop to the smuggling, as Ke Kung, 
the Governor of Canton, would of course institute a careful examination 
of the accounts, and investigation into the conduct of the custom 
house officers; and without their connivance the transhipment system 
cannot be carried on. the "a i 

The language used by the plenipotentiary towards the merc 13 
rather rst and ideal hon co sadeiiees for when they asked 
him for protection from the Chinese mob after the December riot, he 
takes them to task about their conduct in not havin studied the 
complexion of the times, and flatly accuses them of not having in any 
one single circumstance, endeavoured to assist him in any of his arrange- 
ments, as the humble and zealous instrument of the government, whose 
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protection he tells them had been extended to them in an unparalleled 
degree, and which he adds they are always ready to claim and expect. 
He also asks them if they have not thrown serious difficulties and 
obstacles, if not positive risk, in the way of the very arrangements and 
measures which they so earnestly desire to see perfected ? 


Lerrer VII. 


Tur anchorage of foreign shipping at Whampoa, must, from the 
peculiar circumstances connected with it, have always presented strange 
and interesting features, yet, perhaps, never so much as about the time 
I visited it, when Chinese authority had not yet recovered from 
the paralyzing and staggering effects of the war; when a general 
licence reigned ; when the British were in the full flush of victory ; and 
were in their triumph, very much disposed to, and did, retaliate some of 
the many insults they had borne for two centuries without venturing to 
resent ; and when Fukkee (such was the common term applied to China- 
men) was often placed in an extremely ludicrous position, between his 
old ideas and his new impressions,—between his contempt and _ his fear 
of the barbarians,—between his inclinations and necessity. 

The anchorage extends for two miles along a tolerably broad stream, 
in which the ships moor two abreast, and which runs nearly due west be- 
tween Danes’ and French islands on the south, and Junk island and the 
south end of Whampoa on the north. Danes’ and French islands are 
both hilly, but the two others are very flat—Junk island, indeed, being 
almost all under water during flood tides. The American shipping lie 
high up the river, off Whampoa ; and the shipping of other nations much 
lower, under Danes’ island. About a quarter of a mile of the river be- 
tween these two anchorages is the exclusive property of the small vessels 
engaged in opium smuggling; but why the anchorages should be thus 
appropriated I know not, as I am not aware of any regulation that pre- 
vents ships from anchoring in whatever situation they like. 

We returned on board the vessel that we left at the First Bar, where 
several junks filled with rubbish and stones were sunk by the Chinese, to 
obstruct the passage of the English men-of-war, so that large ships 
do not now pass the bar, but anchor in the stream that runs to the south- 
ward of Danes’ island, and is called Blenheim Reach, in remembrance of 
that line-of-battle ship having proceeded up it to within seven or eight 
miles from Canton. Two hundred yards above the bar are the re- 
mains of an extensive sand-battery, that mounted one hundred guns, 
and was defended by two thousand of the élite of the Chinese army, but 
was destroyed by the British on the 27th February, 1841, together with 
the ship Cambridge, which had been purchased and armed by the Chinese, 
and had taken part in the action from the further side of a raft that was 
stretched across the river. 

We are now rapidly approaching the shipping, and avoid the Bruns- 
wick rock, which, being hidden under water, and at some distance from the 
shore, is very dangerous, and has caused serious damage to many vessels; 
for although we would imagine that its exact position ought to be by 
this time well known to the pilots, I have seen several ships on it in the 


space of a few weeks, and have indeed myself been in a ship that grounded 
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on it and remained fixed until the tide turned, when she fortunately again 
floated without having received any injury; and I believe that the pilots 
run vessels on it, in a too anxious desire to avoid the sunken junks. How- 
ever, we now escape it, and go gaily on with a strong flood tide, while 
several boats come down to meet us, and the deck is soon crowded with 
compradores, washerwomen, and others, all anxious to secure our custom. 
But little or no attention is paid to them, at least, by people arriving at 
Whampoa for the first time. {The mate also of the ship into which we 
are going to discharge our cargo, has come to guide the vessel to an 
anchorage near her; all is bustle and activity; and we stand on the 
poop, spy-glass in hand, looking with curious eye as we pass one ship 
after another, and as fresh views are opened to us as we glide by the 
hills, until the anchor is at last dropped off a rocky point near the middle 
of Danes’ island, and at the upper end of the anchorage of British ship- 
ping; where the good old ship has at length arrived at the end of the 
outward bound voyage ! 

We are not long at anchor, before a short, stout, squat body, and a large 
broad countenance, bespeaking by the twinkle of the small eyes (small 
even for a Chinaman), much satisfaction with itself and all the world, and 
garnished with a pair of grizzly moustaches, and as much beard as a son 
of Han usually sports, that is to say, eight or nine hairs scattered at 
respectable distances from each other over the chin (whiskers being alto- 
gether unknown), present themselves to our view with the aid of a pair 
of bandy legs, and a loud hearty voice introduces them as the component 
parts of Mr. Jimmy Appo, a well known comprador. The —. 
—we borrow the term from the Portuguese,—are the men, who, living at 
Whampoa, a large village on the island of the same name, about half a 
mile above the anchorage, are, on the payment of certain fees, licensed by 
the Chinese government, ever willing to bleed the barbarians, to supply 
the foreign shipping with provisions, &c.; but now, to be in character 
with the universal smuggling carried on, there are also some who are not 
licensed, and are thereby enabled to sell the articles of food at a some- 
what cheaper rate than the regular compradores who have paid the 
fees; the latter are, however, by far the most respectable men, and most 
to be depended on. 

It is a curious fact that,—with I believe the sole exception of one com- 
prador who supplies the American shipping, and who, from a visit to the 
city of Boston, rejoices in the appellation of Boston Jack,—the name Jimmy 
seems general to compradores ; Jimmy this, and Jimmy that; you are 
always safe in addressing a comprador as Jimmy, and a boatman as Sam. 
A person might trace at Whampoa the origin of surnames; for a = 
many of the Chinamen who have much intercourse with foreigners, have 
incompliment to them, adopted English names given to them by the 
sailors, and these names are not unfrequently very ludicrous, and derived 
from some peculiarity of person or temper; for instance, the fisherman 
that came up with us from Macao, was young Cockeye, the son of old 
Cockeye; and although the name was transmitted from father to son, yet 
the obliquity of vision that gave rise to it was not at all visible in the 
present possessor, who is a tall and sulky fellow, and when asked his 
name, answered “ Young Cockeye,” with a gravity that most completely 
upset mine. Still this is not half so absurd, as when the old man hime 
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self, whom I afterwards saw, informs us, with a horrible squint, that his 
name is * Old Cockeye.” 

Jimmy Appo, who, after having with a great deal of savoir faire put 
himself on intimate terms with the whole ship's company by the one 
universal answer, “ Can!” to the many questions that have been show- 
ered upon him from all sides, is now sittimg in the cabin, drinking that 
nectar of the Chinese, cherry-brandy, and giving the prices of provisions 
and other necessaries to the captain, over whose shoulder I shall take the 
liberty to peep and copy a few of the prices, as the reader may be, per- 
haps. not incurious to compare them with those in England: Beef, 
104 lbs. for one dollar; vegetables of all kinds, two cents a pound; 
oranges, three dollars a picul (1334 lbs.), or two cents a pound ; fish, ten 
cents a pound; fowls, ducks, &e. twelve dollars a picul ; dried lichis, six 
cents a pound; mutton, thirty cents a pound. 

Jimmy goes round every morning before breakfast to the ships he sup- 
plies. His presence on board is soon known, for his voice is very powerful, 
and his temper rather excitable. Yet Jimmy is, in the main, a very honest 
fellow, and delighted to see you in his house at Whampoa. There is nothing 
that Jimmy will not get, or at all events promise to get, and I used to de- 
rive considerable amusement from badgering him with commissions to pro- 
cure me curiosities, &c., and then pestering him to death until he had 
executed them. ‘ Well, Jimmy, where is the opium pipe you promised 
to bring me to-day #” ‘To-morrow can!” “ But I want it to-day; 
and where is the hat?” “ Aiyah, how can?” would Jimmy exclaim, 
scrambling over the ship's side, and hiding himself under the roof of his 
boat, to escape any further botheration, and be quite deaf to all entreaty. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, Jimmy and I were exceedingly good 
friends, and he used to hail my return, after a few days’ absence, with a 
hearty welcome, while it was with no little pleasure that I again saw his 
broad expanse of face. 

The number of boats continually moving about among the shipping is 
very great, and they are of several kinds. The one in most general use is 
somewhat similar to the tanka-boat at Macao, in its general arrangement, 
but considerably larger; for, though not much broader, they are at least 
two or three times as long, and much more elegant and safe; in fact, 
more like boats than those walnut-shells. They are decked, and covered 
in by two or three arches of canework, which, sliding over one another, 
can be easily pushed backwards or forwards, and the boat thereby covered 
or uncovered as much as may be desired. These boats are used by the 
compradores and washerwomen, and commanders of ships generally hire 
one by the week or month, to wait upon the ship and carry him about. 
I too hired one during my stay at Whampoa, at the rate of nine dollars 
a month ; a man pulled a short paddle in the bow, and his wife, a very 
modest and good-looking young woman, and, as the generality of these 
women are, of irreproachable character, sculled with a long oar behind ; 
for sculling is univ ersally practised in China, as, owing to the numerous 
boats that crowd her rivers, there is no room for the play of oars. ° 
though this couple lived entirely in the sampan, cooked, eat, drank, and 
slept in her, she was kept extremely clean, and was reap washed 
every morning ; a piece of matting was spread under the central canopy, 
on which we might recline and read a book or newspaper, while p ‘i 
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ing from place to place, or a seat was formed by a part of the deck being 
removed, and allowing our feet to ‘rest on the bottom. The boat came 
alongside every morning at eight o'clock, or at whatever hour I might 
appoint—remained in waiting the whole day—and when dismissed in the 
evening, rowed up to Whampoa, and Mr. and Mrs. Sam, having first 
stuck a long bamboo into the mud near the shore, fastened her to it, 
covered themselves well in, and went to sleep. 

It is a very agreeable mode of transit, the moving about in these 
sampans. We step on their deck, stand up, sit down, or recline, as we 
may feel disposed ; and they glide over the smooth water with consider- 
able velocity, and almost imperceptible motion ; and if, as occasionally 
happens, a heavy thunderstorm overtake us, Sam runs the boat to the 
shore, and making all snug, we bid defiance to hail, rain, or wind. On 
one occasion I thus weathered out the most tremendous thunderstorm I 
ever witnessed ; the peals of thunder crashed over head as if the heavens 
were falling, to the great alarm of poor Mrs. Sam. Although infinitely 
safer than the tanka boats, in which we dare not remain standing, a little 
caution is required when a sampan is going alongside a ship with a strong 
tide running, for the boat is turned very sharply round by a stroke of the 
long and powerful scull. I was nearly thrown into the river once when 
I stood up a little hastily, and the boat was brought round so sharply, 
that I was jerked over her side, and but for Sam’s quickness in seiz- 
ing my legs as they were disappearing in my unpremeditated dive, I 
should have ran great risk of furnishing a Pen. to the crabs and 
fishes of the river, which is particularly notorious for its fatal effect upon 
those who fall into it ; for whether it be from an under-current, or other 
cause, few of those who are unlucky enough to tumble in, escape. Yet 
I have often seen two little Chinese boys swimming about; these boys 
wander among the shipping with their mother, in a small canoe, and dive 
after bottles that are thrown overboard by the sailors. 

The washerwomen’s boats are not quite as clean, but are exactly the 
same as those we hire. A long string of them used always be hanging 
astern of the ship, and a very lively scene they made ; the women were 
all day long washing, ironing, and mending the clothes they hung up to 
dry on lines and bamboos stretched across the long-boat, which was, very 
much to their convenience, fastened to the ship’s stern by an iron chain. 
I mention the iron chain, because several boats fastened by ropes were 
quietly cut away and carried off in the dark, These boats (I mean the 
washerwomen’s), often present very pretty specimens of domestic eco- 
nomy; while one woman is washing, another mending, and a third 
ironing, a fourth, with a baby fastened on her back, is cooking the dinner ; 
some little children with large gourds tied round their necks to keep them 
afloat, in case they tumble overboard, are amusing themselves b gr 
to handle the paddles, and we see very young children tolerably skilfu 
paddlers ; another child, still younger than the others, is tethered by a 
string that does not allow it to go beyond the gunwale ; in fact, there is 
quite a nursery, wash-house, &c., in one small boat, and he must be 
very incurious, who cannot amuse himself for many a half-hour in 
watching the various occurrences that are continually going on in it. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE SECRET PASSION. 


Tuts novel completes the great and difficult design undertaken by 
its author, of conveying to the general reader a popular and picture 
esque view of those illustrious “ times” in which flourished the great 
founder of our drama; times which, leaving him out of the question, 
include a larger and nobler amount of intellectual wealth than any 
other which preceded or has followed them; but which, had they pro- 
duced him alone, would still have been entitled to that distinction. 

The man who undertakes to perform such an office as the above for 
an age which is only second in intellectual distinction to the one pro- 
posed to be depicted, sets himself a perilous task—a task that might 
well appal the highest and boldest among us,—more especially when it 
is considered that he repudiates the expedient so often resorted to in 
similar cases,—of playing the play of ‘* Hamlet” minus the Prince of 
Denmark. So far from this being the case in the present instance, Wil- 
liam Shakspeare is neither more nor less than the actual as well 
as the ostensible hero of each and all of this trilogy of novels; not 
Shakspeare the poet, but Shakspeare the man—Shakspeare “in _ his 
habit as he lived"—Shakspeare the boy, the son, the brother, the lover, 
the husband, the father, the friend--Shakspeare the actor and the com- 
panion and friend of actors—Shakspeare the manager, the playwright, 
the wit about town, the courtier, the man of the world ;—and, finally, 
Shakspeare in his beloved retirement on the banks of his dear Avon, 
when ‘time and the hour” had done its work upon him (for he was but 
man after all) and his illustrious nature had ceased to be a match for 
those ‘* eating cares” which sooner or later wild come, as if to laugh to 
scorn that dream of the perfectibility of man’s nature of which no 
trace is to be found in Azs works. 

The universal favour with which the two first portions of this trilogy 
of * Shakspeare Novels” were received by the public and its interpreters 
in the periodical press, spoke much for that strong sense of the extraordi- 
nary difficulties of the task undertaken by Mr. Folkestone Williams, 
which unquestionably claim for him an unusual amount of liberal al- 
lowance, on the score of any minor errors or deficiencies which may be 
found in his work. And doubtless, in reading the two previous novels, 
entitled “ The Youth of Shakspeare,” and ‘ Shakspeare and _ his 
Friends,” the same questions have been asked themselves, both by critics 
and by general readers, which we are impelled to ask ourselves and 
our readers on the present occasion—namely, who among all the array 
of great writers that have distinguished this noblest age of our literature 
during the last twenty-five years—who among them all would have un- 
dertaken the task now performed by Mr. Williams, with the hope of 
any thing like unmingled success ? and which among them, having un- 
dertaken it, would have possessed the courage and the perseverance to 
carry it to the end ? 


—_ - ee 








* The Secret Passion, By the author of “ Shakspeare and his Friends,” 3 vols. 
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It was due to the research, the industry, the care, and the persever- 
ance of Mr. Williams, to look for a moment at his whole undertak- 
ing as a whole. Turning now to the portion of it before us, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is quite equal to either of the preceding 
divisions of the subject, in every particular in which they have been 
noted and admired: and they have been so generally read, and will se- 
cure so general and favourable a reception for this their concluding and 
completing division of the trilogy, that details in regard to plot, charac- 
ter, incident, anecdote, &c. &c., would be more than superfluous. We 
must not omit to notice, however, that there are two or three features, 
in what may be called the personal portions of the story appertaining to 
Shakspeare himself, which give to it an added and unexpected interest. 
In the first place, “ The Secret Passion,” which gives birth to the title, 
is intended at once to shadow forth and to illustrate those darker 
and deeper traits in the poetic temperament which, to suppose Shak- 
speare deficient in were to doubt the authenticity of half his writings. 
In the second place, this very passion gives rise to an incident which 
shows us Shakspeare under entirely new and unexpected circumstances 
—namely, as a traveller in foreign lands—for a belief in which there is, 
we believe, strong traditional foundation ; and there is still stronger 
evidences of its probability in his own descriptive writings—many pas- 
sages of which can scarcely have been gotten from the perusal of books 
of travel. 

It would be difficult to point out any work of recent date (unless it 
be ‘* Whitefriars”) which is so crowded with character, incident, and 
action as these entertaining volumes; which we shall now take leave of 
at once, in order that the specimen we can afford of their quality may 
be the less restricted. 


SHAKSPEARE AT HAMPTON COURT, 


At the head of the table was a noble youth, in a suit of embroidered velvet, 
in whose pleasing features and thoughtful brow the observant reader cannot 
fail to recognise that darling of the nation, and delight of all who had the 
honour of being of his acquaintance, his highness Henry Prince of Wales. On 
his right sat Master Shakspeare, whose right witty speech had evidently done 
its office, for the prince was attending to him with such a face of enjoyment as 
bespoke his full appreciation of some inimitable jest. On his left was the 
prince’s governor aud chamberlain, Sir Thomas Newton, his grave aspect re- 
a into pleasantry under the influence of the mirthful spirit then ruling 
the hour. 

At the bottom of the table sat the most courteous of old courtiers, Sir 
George Carew, but lately returned from France ; he appeared to be bantering 
the young Lord Pembroke, who was seated near him, which the latter took in 
a humour as if he was far from being displeased. Of him it is necessary to add 
that he was as bravely apparelled as the last new tire, and no lack of means for 
paying the mercer and tailor could make him. He was known as a very 
model of a gallant ; a reputation he took what measures he could to increase. 
His handsome person and gay appearance caused him to be no less a favourite 
with the fair dames and gentle damsels of his acquaintance, than he was the 
dread of their husbands and fathers. If the trath must be told, in the respect 
of his wildness, little improvement was to be seen in him ; and though his mind 
had profited much from the admirable lessons he had had during his travels, and, 
in some respects, he had been awakened to a clearer sense of what was due 
from himself to his own honourable station, it still much too frequently hap- 
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pened, that in the gratification of his passions he was equally wilful and 
wanton. 

Near him was the young Sir Hugh Clopton, in appearance as fine a gallant 
as mv Lord of Pembroke ; my Lord Southampton, returned from his exile, 
and much honoured at court; Sir Charles Cornwallis, the prince’s treasurer, 
and one or two more of the highest officers of the prince’s household. The 
discourse was full and e xceeding animated, the prince « eagerly putting questions 
to Master Sh: ikspeare of his travels, and also of books that had been sent him 
from other countries, and mentioning what intelligence he had had from divers 
noblemen and gentlemen, his correspondents ; thereupon Master Shakspeare 
would reply, in speech full of pleasant recollections, not only of books and men, 
but of all the countries he had visited. Lis desc riptions of scenes were ve ry 
pictures ; and, when he spoke of ancient Rome, or classic Naples, he so filled his 
hearers with remembrances of their wisdom and glory, that his words seemed to 
bring back—with the memories of the Casars, and the more powerful Cawsars, 
the great poets and historians whose monuments survive in all their freshness 
and beauty, whilst those of emperors, conquerors, and gods are crumbling into 
dust—the classic d: ays of the world’s youth, when the song of the melifluous 
Ovid was not less honoured than the law of the i impe rial Augustus, The dis- 
course was greatly enriched by the appeals of the prince to Southampton, 
Carew, and Cornwallis, who had ree ently been travellers, and could furnish ex- 
cellent garnish to the sumptuous feast their friend and favourite was setting 
before them. 

Their prince did not fail to fulfil the duties of a host in other matters besides 
finding sufficient subjec ts for the conversation of his guests, and the wine 
having done its genial office, a little less ceremoniousness might have been per- 
ceived in the younger portion of them. The Prince of Wi ales himself set the 
example, ina pause which ensued, whilst the principal speaker was doing due 
respect to the rare Malmsey that had been placed before him, by calling for a 
song from my Lord Pembroke, who was diligently carving an orange, with his 
thoughts where he had last seen such choice fruit growing 

Now of all the accomplishments of this young lord, none > stood him in such 
good stead, amongst his numerous fair mistresses—whose sworn servant he 
would sometimes be, for a matter of four-and-twenty hours—as his very ex- 
quisite sweet voice. Whether he chose to handle the lute or not—which, by 
the way, had many a time and oft been a famous letter of introduction to him 

to the tempting dames of Italy—his song was sure to be infinitely relished. 
The knowledge of his musical qualities, to the which that choice musician, 
Dr. Bull, had given its best graces, made him ever amongst the first to procure 
the freshest ballads and love ditties s, and nothing of the choicer sort ever came 
trom Lawes or Wilbve but he was ready to pour out its sweetness in a mo- 
ment of gentle dalliance, or of social festivity > 


The Prince’s desire excited loud applause ; - and without any delayings or 
excusings, he commenced. 


THE GALLANT'S SONG. 


I, 


I lead the Gallant's pleasant life, who liveth at his ease, 
Having no aim, but buxom dame, and dainty maid to please; 
My doublet is of velvet piled, my trunks are gay and new, 
But if my purse be all the worse, “W hy—what is that to you?” 


II, 


To see me as I walk along, it is a goodly sight— 

No maid or wife can, for her life, but gaze with all her might; 
The jewel glitters in my hat, the feather’s cock is true, 

But if she cares for other wares, “ Why—what is that to you?” 
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Ill, 


Or seated at the social board, where good wine doth abound, 
Now this I try, now that put by, until the room goes round. 
A catch I'll roar with any man, and have my jest heard too, 
And if my gains be loss of brains, “ Why—what is that to you?” 


IV. 
Perchance, I meet some brawling knave, who giveth me the lie, 
Then at a word I draw my sword, and at him I let fly; 


I all my skill of fence employ, and make a great to do, 
If then give in, tojsave my skin, “ Why—wdAat is that to you?” 


V. 


But see me when “A hall! a hall! my masters!” hath been cried, 
Forth I advance, to lead the dance, the hostess at my side— 

We foot it well, the dame is pleased, and passing fair to view, 
And if I find I’m to her mind, “ Why—what is that to you?” 


VI. 


Should I away from town delights, to rustic folk resort 

From blushing maid (but half afraid), to learn her country sport; 
‘To couch amid the golden sheaves, and hear the ringdove coo, 
But if you spy her coif awry, “ Why—what is that to you ?” 


VII. 
Thus do we glide from youth to age, like water through a trench, 
A game of bowls, to glad our souls, and now, a pretty wench: 
New braveries, new toys, new jests—and thus our course pursue; 
But if that Death should stop our breath, “ Why—what is that to you?” 





EDWARD SOMERS.* 


Tuk leading story of this volume, and the one which occupies more 
than nine-tenths of its contents, is the domestic history of a young 
gentleman possessing no very strong claims to the honour of having his 
biography put on record. He is the son of a respectable yeoman of 
the old school by a shrewish young lady, whose hair is ‘‘ of that unde- 
fined(?) colour which men call auburn, but which gods call red,” and 
who is sharp enough to inveigle her unsophisticated admirer into a 
marriage. The offspring of this union is in due time placed at the 
seminary of a Reverend Mr. D'Arcy. At the usual age his tutor is 
consulted as to his removal to the university, and gives his opinion 
“decidedly in favour of Oxford.” Edward accordingly enters at 
Christchurch, a college which, as the author very truly observes, in a 
note indited for that especial purpose, ‘* was founded by Cardinal 
Wolsey.” Here he forms an acquaintance with a dignified young 
nobleman, entitled Lord Knaresborough, a stupid parvenu of the name 
of Nethersole, Mr. Mordaunt, a young author, whom, from the style of 
his conversation, we shrewdly opine to be ‘* Viator” himself, and has for 
a ‘chum’ one Mr. Frederick Wildbore, the rascal of the story. 


* Edward Somers: a Domestic Story, and a Legend of the Coast. By the 
author of “ Poems,” by Viator, 
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318 Edward Somers. 


The uncle of the latter, a Sir Frederick Gaythorp, dies, leaving an odd 
sort of will, by which he cuts off his own nephew, for no very apparent 
reason, and bequeaths the whole of his 6000J. a-year, “all personal 
roperty,” to old Somers, who had once stopped a runaway horse that 
fad bolted off with him. Wildbore puts a good face on the matter, 
continues his intimacy with Edward, and on their leaving college pro- 
ceeds to ease him of a little of that superfluous cash, on which he 
might perhaps consider himself to possess some claim, by initiating him 
into the mysteries of gambling. Before, however, he has made any 
very great progress, a later will of Sir Frederick’s is discovered, revok- 
ing the former one, and giving all his wealth to his nephew, with simply 
a contingent remainder to the Somers family in the event of his heir 
dying without legitimate issue. This of course makes a very great 
alteration in the position of atlairs. Edward, whose father has been 
for some time dead of a typhus fever, and who is now in possession of 
the property, by the advice of his solicitor declines to contest the new 
will; and inasmuch as his legal friend assures him that it ‘ would be 
madness” for him, the defendant, ‘* to come into court only to be non- 
suited,” we cannot but consider he acts very wisely in avoiding the risk 
of establishing such an extraordinary precedent. The consequence is 
that an embryo love-match between himself and the sister of bis friend 
Knaresborough is broken off ull ‘*the clouds which now so darkly 
lower on his future prospects shall be dissipated ;” with the clear un- 
derstanding, however, that whenever he shall be ‘in a situation to 
offer the homage of a heart on which her image is so deeply graven, 
that only when its pulses are stilled in death will the impress be effaced,” 
he is to be ‘* allowed to hope.” 

The deposed legatee now becomes for a short period a tutor in the 
house of a Mr. Grimshaw, at a salary of 302. a-year, in return for 
which very moderate honorarium he has to take charge of a young 
gentleman bordering on nineteen, who has already been refused matri- 
culation for construing ‘‘ maximo co-ortu vento.” “a great cohort 
being come,” and his younger brother who ‘ between thirteen and 
fourteen could scarcely spell properly,” and who, as that “ word of 
three syllables” is not remarkably difficult of dissection, must have 
been shamefully neglected by his superintending Dilworth. 

The agreeableness of young Mr. Somers’ sojourn in this amiable 
family is not much enhanced by the social qualities of the pater fam- 
lias, whose character is thus graphically summed up: 

*« As the initial letters of Mr. Grimshaw’s three names (Peter Isaac 
Grimshaw) when put together formed the word Pig, so in person and 
disposition he strongly resembled that useful animal ;"” and as his wife 
‘**was worthy of her engaging spouse,” and did not like the new tutors 
** falling asleep during the reading of a sermon, which took place every 
evening,’ or, among other enormities, his “‘ leaving about on tables, &c¢., 
Mr. Charles Dickens's amusing ‘Sketches by Boz,’ which were pro- 
scribed as low;” the relief of Edward must have been great ind 
when he was enabled, after a twelvemonths’ purgatory, to exchange 
this situation for a similar one in the family of ‘‘ Rev. James Welldo. 

But better times are athand. Mr. Frederick Wildbore is knocked on 
the head by an amiable good-hearted smuggler, whose betrothed wife he 
had seduced, and Mr. Edward Somers again comes into his six thou- 
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sand a-vear under the remainder aforesaid ; the “ clouds are now dis- 
sipated,” and Lady Gertrude, who “ looked surpassingly beautiful in 
her wedding-dress,” becomes the bride of her former admirer. His 
noble brother-in-law is not forgotten. 

‘Lord Knaresborough, as a reward for his untiring zeal and devotion 
in the liberal cause, was, in the course of a year or two, given a place 
in the cabinet.” It is much to be regretted that so valuable a public 
servant as his lordship must have been should have deen given his dis- 
charge, as of course he was by the change of ministry. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that we are somewhat unnecessarily 
breaking a butterfly upon a wheel; but there is an air of pretension 
throughout this little tale, and a disposition to find fault with, and detract 
from, the merits of others of whom, after all, the writer is a very humble 
imitator, that requires correction, The sneers at ‘ Peter Priggins” 
are as unjust as they are uncalled for. There may, perhaps, be an 
occasional instance or two of not the most chastised taste to be found 
among the lucubrations of that very entertaining writer, but he is at 
least original, and would scorn to insert among his college sketches so 
very old ‘*a Joe” as the examination of Mr. Nethersole, which for the 
last seven years at least has run the round of the university through 
every junior Common-room down to the rawest Freshman. We con- 
clude by giving the present author's version of the story as we find it. 

“One of the first questions in divinity (for at Oxford, divinity forms 
a considerable portion of what is required from every man for his de- 
gree; whether he is going into the church or not, it makes no difference) 
that was put to him was the following: ‘ What brute animal is re- 
corded as having spoken in Scripture?” Mr. Nethersole, who had by 
this time discovered that he knew rather less of his books than he in 
his conceit had imagined, looked first at the table before him, then at 
the ceiling and walls of the room, and finding they afforded no assist- 
ance, at last answered—‘ Tue Wuare.’ The examiner was rather 
taken aback at this preposterous reply, but wishing to sound the 
depths of the examinee’s ignorance, veiled his astonishment as best he 
might, and proceeded to ask, in a very bland and conciliatory tone of 
voice, to whom the Whale spoke—‘ Moses in the Bullrushes,’ re- 
sponded Nethersole, who now fancied he was getting on famously. 
‘What passed between them? was the next question. ‘ Moses said 
unto the whale, ‘Thou art the man,’ and the whale answered and 


said, * Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’ ”"—Ohe jam 
Satis ? 





GLEANINGS FROM THE SOUTH, EAST, AND WEST. 


Turse “ Gleanings” are comprised in three tales, all elegantly 
written, and evidently the emanation, not only of a cultivated, but of 
a well-regulated mind. They are, to a certain extent, illustrative of 
the usages and manners prevailing in South Africa, Ceylon, and the 
Western Indies, but they have evidently a higher object in the back 
ground, and one which cannot be mistaken from the vein of unaffected 
piety, altogether untinctured with a shade of cant or bigotry, which 
runs through the whole of them. The first, entitled ‘‘ The Huguenot 
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Family,” is an account of the last descendants of a noble French family, 
equally distinguished by their loyalty to the throne, and their attachment 
to the Protestant religion, and who, after undergoing much persecu- 
tion on account of their principles, have at last found Refuge in an 
asylum so denominated by them at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
earlier part of the history of the family misfortunes is pleasingly de- 
tailed by Madame Arnaud, a widowed relative of the youthful heroine, 
who eventually finds a husband in an English baronet, and a home in 
the recovered possessions of her ancestors in Dauphiné. The “ Cin. 
galese Converts,” as the second tale is named, refers to a period 
about eight years subsequent to the conquest of Kandy, and has for its 
subject the conversion to Christianity of Malakan and Anoola, twin 
children of Sangha Tissa, an Adikar, or Noble of the highest class in 
the island. Independently of the insight afforded into the customs of the 
country and the superstitions of Buddhism, the incidents of this narra- 
tive are well developed, and if not of a very striking character, will at 
least be perused with interest. ‘* The Two Bridals,” a story which 
follows and completes the volume, contains the history of an amiable 
couple, an officer, whose absence with his regiment in Barbadoes has 
afforded an opportunity to an unprincipled rival to break off his en- 
gagement with the affianced of his choice, by the aid of forged letters, 
and other means equally deceptive. Time and circumstances, how- 
ever, bring the truth to light, and the union so long deferred makes 
the first of the two weddings which give a title to the story. The se- 
cond ‘ Bridal,” which concludes the book, is that of the gallant Co- 
lonel’s daughter, by a beautiful Creole to whom gratitude rather than 
passion had attached him during the long interval in which he had he- 
lieved his beloved the wife of another. The announcement of this 
daughter's existence to his new bride, and the generous reception and 
adoption of her by that kind-hearted and devoted woman, are well ma- 
naged, which in the delineation of Barbadian manners, &c., informa- 
tion is, as all through the volume, blended with amusement. A distin- 
guished list of patrons and_ patronesses is prefixed to the book which 
we can safely recommend to the boudoirs of our lady friends. 


STORIES FROM GREEK HISTORY.* 


A cLever translation of a very useful elementary book for the rising 
generation. The avowed object of the translator is by faithfully ren- 
dering the simple diction of the original, to show the English reader 
how a mind so filled with various learning as that of the historian of 
the Roman Republic could condescend to the mind of a child, and re- 
present with an almost infantine simplicity the unexplained traditions 
of centuries to which he was the first to supply a key. He has ex- 
ecuted his task extremely well, and the “ tender juvenile,” to whom 
these tales cannot fail to prove attractive, will find when in due course 
of time he enters upon his actual studies, that he is stepping into @ 
circle of friendly forms with whom he is already well acquainted. 
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